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BILL JONES MEDITATES ON THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 











life is about on a par with that of the 

average of my fellows. On the whole, I 
have little to complain of. I am enjoying good 
health, am the head of an interesting family, 
and probably shall be able to give my children 
the customary advantages provided my health 
and life continue. Recently, however, I have 
had occasion to give more serious thought to 
the uncertainty of human existence. Several 
of my friends received their final summons 
when the bloom of youth scarcely had vanished, 
and it developed that their affairs were not 
arranged in a manner commendable by the con- 
scientious man. JI am convinced that thought- 
lessness was mainly responsible for the utter 
lack of provision for their dependents on the 
part of these departed friends, but this does 
not ameliorate the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate families they left behind. Thoughtless- 
ness is akin to criminal carelessness when a 
remedy exists and one refuses to avail him- 
self of it if it is in his power to do so, and 
therefore I have just subjected myself to a 
searching inquiry. 


- plain Bill Jones, and my condition in 


ForEcASTS OF FuTURE VIEWED RETROSPECTIVELY 

In analyzing my situation I find it has not 
improved materially over what it was ten years 
ago, shortly after my marriage. It is true 
that my income has grown considerably, but 
the expense account has kept step with it. The 
enlarging family circle, with its increasing 
responsibilities, constantly makes heavier de- 
mands on the provider’s purse, and this gen- 
erally continues until the children are grown 
and settled in life. And sometimes it con- 
tinues even thereafter. These are facts which 
the average man fails to take into consideration 
when attempting to forecast his future from 
the standpoint of the present, and thus it is 
that for the great majority of us the care- 
free “to-morrow” never arrives. 


Reatizes He Is Principat Asset BOTH OF 
Hits BustNess AND His FAMILY 


My business is fairly prosperous and shows 


evidences of increasing, but this, after all, is. 


founded largely upon my personal equation, 
otherwise known as good will, and this would 
quickly vanish if I] were to be removed from 
the scene of action. While this may be a slight 
tribute to my personality, it would not figure 
heavily as an asset for my family, and I fear 
that the ensuing sacrifice sale of the stock 
would leave but scant provision for my de- 
pendents. So, after all, my family is almost 
in the same condition as that of the workman 
whose sole reliance is his wage—I am its prin- 
The deeper I delve 
into this matter the stronger grows the con- 
viction that the best safeguard for my family’s 
future—the only one which has a definite value 
—lies in the small legal reserve life insurance 
policy which I secured soon after assuming 
the responsibilities of married life. But the 
amount of this insurance, while deemed suf- 
ficient at the time the policy was issued, is al- 


cipal if not its only asset. 


together inadequate under the changed con- 
ditions, provided I desire to insure to my grow- 
ing family the educational advantages [| pur- 
pose giving them if unexpected or unfortunate 
circumstances do not intervene. 


Worry 
There is another fact which I cannot blink 
and which looms large on my mental horizon— 
the necessity of making proper provision for 
If I fail to do this I might 
give my children every advantage, only to be- 


Own Future Atso A Source OF 


my own old age. 


come an object of charity in my declining years. 
Though not proud, yet am I a prudent and a 
self-respecting man, and my spirit rebels at 
the thought of dependence on charity, even if 
it should be at the hands of my own children 
and masquerading under the guise of filial 
love or duty. 

I am in my thirty-fifth year of life, and un- 
less I should be among the minority who do 
not reach the age allotted to them in the mor- 
tality tables the probabilities are that I shall 
be alive at sixty-six, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility that I may not survive the present day. 
If I reach the age of sixty-six in good health J 
shall then still have a life expectancy of over 
ten years, and there is always a possibility that 
I may reach extreme old age. In view of these 
facts I cannot regard with complacency the 
statistics which show that a preponderance of 


those between sixty-five and seventy years of 
age are in a more or less dependent position 
and that the percentage rises rapidly with each 
added year. It is a duty incumbent upon one 
to make provision against the possibility of 
facing such a humiliating prospect in one’s 
later years, and I purpose to do so. 
‘ 
PROTECTION FOR SELF AND FAMILY 
OPERATION 


IN SINGLE 


After considerable study of my case in all 
its aspects I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no other method by which I can as 
safely and as cheaply supply the dual need of 
self and family protection as through legal 
reserve life insurance, since in this manner 
both objects will be fully accomplished in a 
single operation. The same policy that pro- 
tects .my family will also safeguard my own 
old age—that is, provided I secure insurance 
of a permanent nature. Therefore I have re- 
solved to increase my insurance at once—to- 
day—for to-morrow might be too late. 

Being a prudent man, I naturally shall insist 
on securing old line or legal reserve insurance, 
for none other can guarantee me a permanent 
contract at an unchanging rate of premium 
payment. Besides, the experience of a number 
of my elderly friends who carry or have car- 
ried fraternal and other forms of assessment 
insurance has been far from favorable. Some 
have lost their insurance through dissolution 
of the societies or associations, while others 
have had their rates raised to more than five 
times that charged at time of joining, and not- 
withstanding the great increase in premium 
payments they are now no more exempt from 
future advances than they were in the past. 
Caution forbids my taking chances on anything 
of this nature, especially when I place my re- 
liance on it for old age as well as family pro- 
tection ad that 
only old line companies have stood the test of 
writing insurance for than 150 years 
without raising the premium payment on an 


interim, and history proves 


more 


existing contract. 

It has taken me some time to reach a deci- 
sion on the course I am about to pursue. I 
have carefully considered all the pros and 
cons and have come to the conclusion that no 
man in my position can afford to be without 
insurance 
family and meet his own old-age requirements 
if it is possible for him to carry it. It com- 
mends itself to rich and poor alike, but while 
the rich man may dispense with it the poor 
man or the one in moderate circumstances is 
doing both himself and his family an injustice 
if he does not secure it for protective purposes. 
Legal reserve life insurance is merely a form 
of saving plus the added security to the family 
in that the policyholder’s intent to build up 
an estate within a given time is immediately 
carried to conclusion by the company in the 


sufficient properly to protect his 








event that he does not live long enough to 
carry out his purpose. Such is old line in- 
surance and nothing more, and for this reason 
I have determined not only to increase my 
small amount of insurance but also to give a 
short outline of its many advantages, or what 
really may be termed the philosophy of life 
insurance, as food for reflection for those 
whose position may be similar to mine and 
who are seeking a remedy which will meet all 
their requirements and at the same time bring 
much ease of mind. 





BILL JONES’ LIFE INSURANCE 


PHILOSOPHY 








HEN a man secures legal reserve life 

insurance, what does he really do? 

He simply engages to save a certain 
amount of money within a specified term of 
years, with the added provision that should 
he die before his contract reaches maturity his 
obligation to the company shall be considered 
as having been fulfilled and the face value of 
his policy will be paid over at once to his bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries. This statement of fact 
holds good as to every form of permanent in- 
surance issued by old-line companies exclusive 
of the natural restrictions imposed by income 
policies. 

* * * 

It always should be borne in mind that all 
policies, except those of a temporary nature, 
are in reality endowment insurance, the period 
at which the endowment or surrender value 
shall equal the face of the policy being gov- 
erned by the form of contract the policyholder 
secures. If he selects a whole life policy, 
otherwise known as ordinary insurance, he 
sets the full endowment pgriod at his ninety- 
sixth year, an age which extremely few attain, 
but he obtains the cheapest form of permanent 
A whole life 
of thirty-five, for 
surrenderable for half its 
face value when the insured reaches his sixty- 
fifth year if he then deems further protection 
unnecessary. All surrender 
values after the second or third year, depend- 


insurance securable ad interim. 
policy taken out at the age 


instance, is over 


policies have 
ing upon the rules of the various companies, 
and these cash values constantly increase year 
by year. 
x » 7 

Many who prefer the whole life policy to 
other contracts desire to make all the neces- 
sary payments within a stipulated period of 
years rather than have them extend over a 
lifetime. 
limited payment life policies, 


This can be done by employing the 
which may be 
secured for premium-paying periods covering 
anywhere from five to thirty Those 
who desire to meet the cost by a single pre- 
mium payment also can be accommodated. 
Limited payment life policies embody the same 
principles as the ordinary life policy as to final 
maturity, but the surrender values are at all 


years. 


times larger during the intervening years, due 
to the heavier initial premium payments. 


Lim- 
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ited payment contracts are very extensively 
employed because they enable the policyholder 
to pay for his insurance during his most pro- 
ductive years. 

* * * 

Those who desire a policy embodying prac- 
tically all the features of the whole life policy, 
but one which will reach its full face value as 
an endowment within the more probable life 
expectation of man, will find an_ excellent 
means to the end in what are termed endow- 
ments at sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five or 
eighty. These forms of endowments, and es- 
pecially those maturing at the age of seventy- 
five or eighty, may be secured at but a slight 
advance in premium charge over the whole life 
policy, and this, in turn, is offset by the pro- 
portionately larger surrender values guaranteed 
at the various annual periods. 

* * * 


Fifteen and twenty-year endowment poli- 
cies provide an excellent and most effective 
method of saving a certain amount of money 
within a stipulated time, particularly so when 
there is also need of carrying family protec- 
tion. By no other means can this dual purpose 
be accomplished so surely, so safely and so 
cheaply. Where there is either a longer or a 
shorter time in contemplation, the ten-year or 
the twenty-five-year endowment contract may 
be employed. When carried to maturity it will 
be found that any of these contracts will re- 
turn quite a bit of interest over the premium 
payments in addition to having provided family 
protection free during the life of the policy. 
(To be concluded) 

[This argument for life insurance will be 
found valuable. Those desiring copies in 
attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Death Losses in First Year 
In the accompanying table are shown the 
death losses under policies issued in 1916 by 
American life companies. 
The total payments aggregate some $3,500,000 


a large number of 
on policies on which but one year’s premiums 
have been paid. These figures are convincing 
evidence of the necessity for applying for life 
insurance without delay, for the persons on 
whose lives these policies were issued were 
presumably in excellent health at the time they 
were accepted by the companies. 

There is a certain pleasure and satisfaction 
to be derived from passing successfully the 
rigid medical examination required by life 
insurance companies, and no doubt the persons 
whose death these payments 
were proud of the fact that they 
possessed such good health as: to be able to 
obtain insurance protection. Accidents and 
epidemics do not respect persons, however, and 
incipient disease often escapes the minutest 
scrutiny of the medical examiner, yet fatalities 
occur from these hidden ills when least ex- 
pected. 

In answer to the man who contends that he 
is in perfect health, and therefore needs 
life insurance just now, the agent should refer 
to this convincing display of facts. The man 


on account of 
were made 





Thursday 


who may be accepted for insurance as being 
in perfect health to-day may he dead before 


the policy is ready for delivery. 


ae 


Expected 





COMPANIES. Death 
Losses. 
$ 

7Etna, Hartford. . . 466,693 
Amer. Pankers, C hic: ZO. oad 18,674 
Amer. Central, Indianapolis.. 41,053 
American Life, Des Moines. 33,612 
Atlantic Life, Richmond..... 40,000 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore. 
Bankers, Des Moines........ 
Bankers, Lincoln re 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha... . 





Beneficial, Salt Lake City....| 43,057 
Berkshire, Pittsfield. 45,466 
—— Life, Toronto... 90,348 

Capitol Life, Denver ie 56,759 
Central Life, Ottawa, IIl..... 39,237 
Central of U. S., Des Moines 56,924 
Connecticut Gen., Hartford... 117,685 
Connecticut Mut., Hartford.. 149,421 
Continental Assur., Chicago.. 5,406 


Continental, Wilmington... . 13, ~ 
Continental, Salt Lake City.. 47,775 


Dakota Life, Watertown.. 9,663 
Equitable, New York...... 797,127 
Equitable, Des Moines...... 108,492 
Federal Life, Chicago....... 21,586 
Fidelity Mut., Philadelphia. . 42,136 
Ft. Worth, Ft Worth, Tex... 


11 rn 


Franklin, Springfieid, I). 
Germania, New York. 
Girard, Philadelphia 
Heme Life, New York. 





Illinois Life, Chicage 

Intermediate, Evansville 
International, St. Louis 
Jeffersen Stand., Gree nsboro. 
Kansas City Life. 





LaFayette, LaFayette, Ind.. 9.673 
Manhattan, New York. 11,025 
Manuiacturers, Can. 5SAS4 
Maryland, Baltimor 10,062 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield... 275,204 


Metropolitan, New York *...., 1,265,175 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit... 43,716 
Midland, Kansas City....... 








Midland Mutual, Columbus. 21 "678 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul... 31,956 
Missouri State, St. Louis. ... 179,849 
Mutual Be ge Newark.. 516,400 
Mutual Life, New York. 887,319 
National of U.S A., Chicago. . 76,863 | 
National, Montpelier........ 137,325 


New a Boston. . veel 226,827) 
New YOrk Tile s55.s sce ss os 1,120,944) 
North Ame on ‘Canada Nes 42,223) 





North American, Chicago....| 36,641} 
Northern Assur., Detroit. | 10,902) 
Northern Life, Seattle..... 19,918} 
Northwestern Mutual.......| 661,068 
Northwestern Naticnal..... | 78,542 
Occidental, Les Angeles. . | 18,465 
Old Colony, Chicago... | 4,641 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles..| 103,859 
Penn Mutaal, Philadelphia.. 428,890) 
Peoples Life, Chicago 26,783) 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill... j 33,970 

Philadelphia Life | 46,934) 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford... 126,994 | 


Provident L. & T., Phila.. 251,764 

966,012 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg : 106,014 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis. 39,251 


Royal Union, Des Moines 
Scandia Life, Chicago. 
Security Life, Chicayo.... | 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa..| . 
Security Mut., Binghamton. | 38,000 


| 
| 
| 
Prudential, Newark... | 
| 
| 
| 





Southern L. & T., Greensboro} 18,224 
Southwestern, Dallas veel 39,065 
State Life, Indianapolis. 11,910 
State Mutual, Worcester.. | 129,592 
Sun Life, Canada.... | 214,323 
Travelers, Hartford......... 453,188 
Union Central, Cincinnati. . . 379,680 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 33,154 
United States, New York.. 11,566 


< 


12,474,193, 3, 
| 


Death 


1 Osses 


im | 
111,286] 
11.426 
7,30: | 
125600 
2659 





5OC 

15, ‘000! 
4,900) 

6,000) 


2,000! 
8.597 | 
5,000 
7,000! 
14,997| 
60,240) 


26,076 
1,000) 
4,900 

14,000 


4,590 
193,388 
32,255 


16,€0C 
16,600 

6,000 
28,000 


22,573 





7 5,000) 
| 

1,090) 
3,000 
8,217 
7,000) 
61,6€0! 


319,538 
7,000 
45,500 
10,060 
10,401 


59,C70 
$1,500 
353,995 
30,165 
23/000 


61,000 
358,671 
10,000 
3,500 
9,239 


7,000 
192,700 
17,228 
9,0C0 
5,562 





46,592 
67,847 | | 
3,634} 
2,000) 
18,550) 


40,500} 
42, 00} 
311,026) 
26,998) 
11,000 


27,758 
10,00) 
7,000 


7,000 


1,000 
4,000 
5,755 
24,442 
80,580 


69,062 
173,500 
16,000 
3,000 





553,319 


* Ordinary business only. 


DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1916, 
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RESOLUTIONS AND HOURS* 





The Agent Must Reduce the Year to 
Months, Weeks and Days 





WITH A RENEWED RESOLVE FOR EACH 


Year is Too Long—Set Out to Do Something at 
Once and Results Will Come 


By WititiAmM T. Nasn 

The chances are that every one of us 
will make our usual last-of-the-year re- 
solution to double our business the next 
year, and the chances also are that we 
The  fifty- 
thousand-dollar agent will promise him- 
self that he is going to write a hundred 


will, as usual, fall down. 


thousand next year—but he will very 
likely remain in the fifty-thousand-dollar 
class just the same. He will be perfectly 
sincere in his resolution, but nevertheless 
the end of the year will find him raking 
and scraping to make up his usual fifty 
thousand; and all for the reason that he 
had not reduced the year to months, 
weeks and days, repeatedly renewing his 
resolution and making each fraction of 
the year a race in itself. If you are a 
fifty-thousand-dollar agent you know ex- 
actly how it is. 

A resolution to cover the whole vear 
will not work out—the time is too long. 
A month is too long. You may be so 
well satisfied with yourself and your 
resolution and so sure you will make 
good that you will entirely lose sight of 
the fact that one-fifty-second part of 
what you have set out to do must be 
done the first week in January or you 
will be behind and in debt to yourself 
and your resolution early in the race. 
If you were going to walk thirty miles 
in ten hours you would have to walk 
every hour. [ach hour and each minute 
by itself would have to be a race if you 
were to make good at the finish. And 
this is absolutely true of the race with 
yourself to 


doubie your last year’s 


record. Instead of resolving to write 
one hundred thousand next year, make 
it two thousand for the first week, and 
two thousand for every other week of 
the year, and the one hundred thousand 
at the end of the year will take care of 
itself. Reduce the year to all the nows 


—all the to-days of the year. 


Tue WEEKLY RESOLVE 
If you can sell fifty thousand of busi- 


"A chapter from the work, “Multiplying Your In- 
come,” by William T. Nash; published by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 
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ness ina year, you are a salesman; you 
have demonstrated that you can sell life 





insurance—and any man who can sell 
fifty thousand in the usual happy-go- 
lucky way can sell a hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand if he will only 
go at it after the fashion just described. 
Make the resolution that you will write 
two thousand dollars before the first 
Saturday night of January and that you 
will not put vour head on the pillow on 
that night until you have the applica- 
tion, examination and the premium in 
your pocket. Renew and make good the 
same resolution for the next week, and 
the next—and so on throughout the 


vear, and you have won. Make good 


vour first week's resolution without 
thinking about what you are going to 
write during the whole vear.  lirst, re- 
duce the year to weeks, and let each 
week be a race by itself. 

lf you get behind on vour year's reso- 
lution (as you certainly will unless you 
reduce the year to weeks and days), it 
will be like getting behind saving money, 


or in a foot race—you will not be able 





to catch up. When you train yourself to 
get that two thousand every week, you 
will then begin to see how very easy it 
would be to get it on the first day of the 
week—Monday. You will then resolve 
to get the two thousand on Mondays, in- 
stead of at indefinite times of the week; 
and by renewing this resolution over 
and over again every day and hour, you 
will surely get it—you will plan to have 
enough promises and good prospects on 
hand for Monday to insure that amount, 
and you will then see how easy it is to 
write not only two thousand every week, 
but four, six or ten thousand. You will 
then have boosted yourself out of the 
fifty-thousand-dollar class and will be 
writing a good big business, making 
money, and be happier than ever be- 
fore. Isn’t it worth while? 
FORGET THE YEAR 

You have to fill the fire-box with new 
coal every day to keep up steam. You 
have to keep the wheels going round all 
the time if you are going to get any- 
where. Forget about the year. Think 
only of what you are going to do this 
week, now, to-day. You can work only 
in the present—yesterday is no more, 
and “to-morrow” will never come. If 
you make good now and keep on mak- 
ing good now, you will have made good 





for the whole year. 


Try it and see how 
easily you can double or treble your 
business for next year by this systematic 
but simple way of dividing up your time 
and efforts. You will then always be 
ahead in the race instead of behind. 
Why is it that so many life insurance 
men earn five thousand, ten thousand, or 
even more, every year, while so many 
others representing the same companies, 
carrying the same rate books, soliciting 
in the same territory and having exactly 
the same opportunities, earn not to 
When- 


ever you find a life insurance salesman 


exceed a few hundred dollars? 


whose commissions are five thousand 
dollars or more a year, you can depend 
upon it that he is one who reduces the 
year to days and makes every day a 
race. This is an absolutely sure way— 
in fact, the only way by which you can 
multiply our income twofold, fourfold, 


or even greater. Will you do it? 


A New Woman’s Department 


Mellor & Allen, general agents of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently organized a woman’s department in con- 
nection with their agency, which is, in a way, 
unique. Perhaps no other company has such a 
department, with just the combination of 
women and of methods as this one, of which 
Miss Mary Johns Hopper is the new manager. 
On April 1, 1917, Miss Hopper came into the 
firm. By the beginning of June she had her 
department under way, and it is now in running 
order with eight women agents. 

For many years Miss Hopper was industrial 
secretary for the Naticnal Board of the Young 
Womens Christian Association in Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and then for a time 
she was an executive secretary of the board. 
So her knowledge of people and her organizing 
experience are valuable adjuncts to the work of 
this firm. 

In choosing her agents, Miss Hopper has 4 
leaning toward college-bred women. There are 
no half-time workers among her agents, and 
the basis of pay is a commission one only. Each 
young woman entering the firm is given indi- 
vidual training in the general methods of sell- 
ing life insurance, and in Mellor & Allen’s spe- 
cial life insurance code. Besides her individual 
instruction, each woman has the advantage of 
weekly department meetings and of the weekly 
agency meetings on the same basis with the 
men agents under Mellor & Allen, and with no 
favors because she is a woman—she is urged 
to write not less than $200,000 worth of life in- 
surance a year. Judging from the keynote of 
the department, which is “Enthusiasm,’”’ the 
$200,000 mark will be only a beginning in 1918. 

The woman’s department is housed in a spe- 
cial room—one of the most attractive of the new 
offices which Mellor & Allen have recently fitted 
up in the Singer Building. For a department so 
young, it has already had unusual success, and 
it starts in the new year with the true spirit 
of salesmanship, plus the determination to win 
a real place in the insurance world. 


















































{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


As I write this [ am sitting in front of a 
grate fire. The kindling has burnt itself out, 
and the one stick remaining is fast becoming 
charred—if left alone the fire would entirely 
go out. I have elevated the head of the big 





stick, scraped away the ashes and added some 
other sticks, so that what feat there was might 
be conserved and increased. Almost instantly 
a bright flame started, and more quickly than 
I have written this I have a fine, glowing, roar- 
ing, snapping, blazing fire. An old lesson, yes. 
But as applied to you, James, it means that you 
cannot expect to warm up to your greatest 
possibilities unless you touch elbows with 
others of your kind. Mix with insurance 


Cr- 





men—join the underwriters’ associations 
change views and experiences. You might 
even set some big stick on fire with your 
enthusiasm. Vou might “start a blaze that 
would be seen and felt around the world.” 
You might make this great business of ours 
glow with a brilliancy never seen before. And 
in doing that you yourself will become a 
brighter, warmer agent—consumed with a pas- 
sion to “do your bit” in raising the standard 
of life insurance field men. These times, when 
there is a tendency to relax and get “charred” 
hecause there is so much vigor and enthusiasm 
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for everything else, one needs to conserve and 
increase what bright outlook there is and what 
warmth of feeling still exists. Throw your 
strong personality into the smouldering, dying 
spirit of indolence wherever manifested and 
start something—set ’em on fire! 

The other night the clock stopped. ‘There, 
sir!” | remarked. “I forgot to wind it, and it 
has run down.” But, no! I hadn’t forgotten. 
It wasn't that. Then I remembered, that clock 
had worked steadily for more than two years 
without being oiled. What oil was on the 
bearings, pinions, ratchets, etc., was dried up, 
and these same parts becoming slightly heated 
had expanded—increased the friction—and so 
the timepiece took a vacation. Aha! you see 
the point, eh? Yes, we solicitors are like 
clocks in many ways. We cannot ru on for- 
ever without /ubrication. When a fellow gets 
stale—his nerve grinding—his daily task be- 
coming irksome—wheels in his brain refusing 
to run—liver on a tear—he needs a wiole gal- 
lon of the oil of gladness. Dope him up with 
a good rest—give him a vacation for greasing 
the bearings—clean him up with a half dozen 
Turkish baths. For cylinder oil use the 
laughter of little children, a theater, concert, 
fishing trip, game of golf—and for the main- 
spring use a hearty service for some one else 
where there isn’t any commission. 

A friend of mine has a Ouecensland nut tree 
in his garden. When planted it started to grow 
straight up. For two years it pushed its head 
higher and higher and nary a branch. <A 
neighbor told him to cut off the top or the tree 
would never branch. It seemed a pity to cut 
off such a beautiful growth—for so valuable 
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a tree to lose its head. But he saw the point; 
cut it down within four feet of the ground, 
and it soon began to send out its branches and 
become more shapely and tree-like. There's a 
little moral in the Queensland nut tree, my son 
—a lesson for every solicitor. Don't allow 
yourself to grow too much to top. Cut off 
your headlines—prune your conceit—sacrifice 
your independence—keep near the ground— 
grow more shapely—send your work and in- 
fluence out on every side-——you can increase 
your usefulness and fruitage by branching out 
into every avenue of life through friends and 
helpers who will gladly lend their aid if you 
grow less to tops and more to friendly rela- 
tions. The branches yield more profit than the 
top. R. O. Ticttos, 
TO THE FIELD MEN 
1918—A New Year’s Greeting—1918 
To you who plow and sow and reap, 
Year in, year out, ’mid hopes and fears; 
Who dry the eyes of those who weep 
Widows’ and orphans’ bitter tears; 
Who ease the burdens of the poor, 
With sunshine banish Sorrow’s cloud, 
And chase the fierce wolf from the door 
Of those once haughty, rich and proud; 
To you who toil while others sleep: 
Who smile at rudeness and rebuff, 
Who ever by your wisdom keep 
Kind words for mortals coarse and gruff; 
To vou, good friends, where’er you be, 





At home, abroad, on alien land, 
A bright New Year for each I see, 
Ye heroes of a tireless band. 
—CHARLES St. Morris. 














WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by ‘*The 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 





1867 













tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources, 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 
accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
of every policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice,and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 
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LIFE INSURANCE PHILOSOPHY 





Some Meditations on Life’s Uncertanties by a Successful Business Man 





PROTECTION OF FAMILY AND SELF 


The Problem of Saving Within a Specified Time—True Purpose of Life Insurance 


By TuHeoporeE J. VENN 


Author of “Income Insurance: Its Evolution; Its Progress and Its Merits,” ete. 


[Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York.] 


(Concluded from January 3, 1918) 

The claim frequently is set up that if a man 
invested the same amount of money in certain 
interest-earning securities that he contem- 
plated putting into life insurance he would be 
able to show better returns at the end of any 
stated period of time. This is granted freely— 
provided he continued to live and provided also 
that he was not unfortunate enough to invest 
his savings injudiciously. But it is impossible 
to secure a guarantee of uninterrupted human 
existence, no matter at what period of life the 
projected time for the accumulation of sav- 
ings be set, and the family of the man who 
places his sole reliance on his probable future 
savings for its support, in the event that he sud- 
denly should be called to answer the final sum 
mons, will fare ill indeed unless he also takes 
the precaution to provide for their materiali- 
zation in the event of his death prior to the ac- 
complishment of his aims. Constant protec- 
tion for the family up to the full limit of all 
contemplated future savings can be secured 
only through the means of legal reserve life 
insurance. Any other method would be ex- 
The folly of 


attempting self-insurance by annually banking 


posing it to continual hazards. 


an amount equivalent to the premium charge 
on an insurance policy is at once apparent when 
one stops to consider what the result would 
be if the contemplated: additions came to an 
untimely end during an early stage of the un- 
dertaking. A - Z 

Even if a man with a dependent family had 
an absolute guarantee that he would survive 
any period he might set for the accumulation 
of sufficient savings to provide for his own and 
his family’s future needs, there are the strong- 
est reasons why he should place his reliance 
in the safety afforded by legal reserve insur- 
ance rather than attempt the more hazardous 
method of investing his old-age fund in securi- 
ties promising a larger return. The world is 
full of cheerless and dependent old men who 
have tried the latter course to their sorrow. 
Reference here is particularly made to the 
average man who is inexperienced in financial 
matters, although there are but few among 
the better versed, even among those who take 
high rank as financiers, who are not occasion- 


ally subject to injudicious action when rely- 
ing solely upon their own judgment. Thus 
many a worthless security has finally found a 
resting place in the strong box of some money 
king. When this happens to a rich man it is 
simply an indiscretion which does him little 
injury, but if the victim be one whose only de- 
pendence was the worthless paper, it has taken 
his all. 

The hazards of business are numerous and 
most securities have their rises and their falls. 
Some make recoveries and even enormous ad-, 
It is all more or 
less speculative and none too safe a depend- 


vances, while others do not. 
ence for the necessities of declining years. 
An old-line life insurance policy, on the other 
hand, has an unchanging. value—its set provi- 
sions do not vary and it is always worth its 
face value at maturity. 

\n error of judgment or an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance may cause the man who elects to 
carry his own insurance to lose -his savings 
of a lifetime and become a dependent in old 
age, while naturally depriving his family of 
further protection. If the same man deter- 
mines to cover the various contingencies that 
may arise during his lifetime by means of legal 
reserve insurance he is acting far more wisely, 
for if he secures his insurance in a fair-sized 
company, and the directors of that organiza- 
tion should he unfortunate enough to make an 
investment in poor securities covering many 
times the amount of the average man’s policy, 
it would not in the least impair the specific ob- 
ligation assumed in his contract. While a loss 
of this nature might easily wipe out the entire 
savings of an individual, it would not even put 
an appreciable dent in the surplus of a large 
insurance company. 

* * 

Investing in old-line life insurance is largely 
like buying a house and lot or a bond on a long- 
term instalment plan, except that the insur- 
ance includes additional safety for the family. 
In the one instance, in the event of your death 
before the contract is completed, you leave to 
your beneficiaries merely an equity of a more 
or less doubtful value and the assumption of 
your unpaid obligation, while in the other you 


bestow a debt-free inheritance covering the 
face value of your contract. Another point to 
be considered, whether you continue to live 
until your contract matures or whether death 
intervenes, is that stocks and bonds and houses 
and lots frequently depreciate in value, where- 
as the life insurance policy is always worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar at maturity. 
, * * 

When a man buys a house on the instalment 
plan he always covers its value with fire insur- 
ance. If he does not do this voluntarily the 
seller insists that it be done to protect his 
mortgage in the event that the house should 
burn. Although there is far greater likelihood 
of the buyer dying before the completion of his 
payments than there is of the house burning, 
the seller does not insist on life insurance, be- 
cause his interests are amply protected through 
the property itself. But if there be no life in- 
surance, how about the purchaser’s family in 
the event of death? What will it acquire 
Nothing but 
an equity of uncertain value, which it later 


should such disaster befall it? 


may lose altogether, and the assumption of the 
purchaser's unpaid mortgage. Isn’t it fully as 
important that the family be protected against 
death as that the seller be safeguarded against 
fire loss? If there is any valid reason, outside 
of sheer inability to meet the premium pay- 
ment, why a man purchasing a house on the 
instalment plan should not at the same time 
cover his life with an amount of life insurance 
equivalent to the debt he assumes, Bill Jones 
is anxious to know what it possibly can be. 
* 

The average man’s condition in life is con- 
stantly undergoing changes, and no one can 
forecast accurately what his future require- 
ments may be. Financial misfortunes, sickness 
and loss of positions all have their innings, 
and it not infrequently happens that during 
the course of years a man is bereft of his en- 
tire family. There are also numerous in- 
stances where, after the family has been raised, 
the father himself is in far greater need of 
financial protection than are his children. All 
of these contingencies are given due consider- 
ation in the modern life insurance policy. The 
equity of the insured in his policy increases 
with each annual premium payment much in 
the same manner as does that of the man who 
buvs a house on the instalment plan. The 
equity which the policyholder builds up, how- 
ever, has the advantage that it is definitely 
fixed in the surrender value of his contract; 
that it is always negotiable for the specified 
sum and is not subject to any decline in market 


value. a P 


The loan or surrender value of a policy 
which keeps constantly increasing year by year, 








may be employed by each policyholder as best 
fits the exigencies of his later years. If there 
be urgent need of money he may surrender his 
policy and draw the cash, or he may borrow 
the full amount of the surrender value and 
still continue the insurance. If the necessity of 
carrying all the insurance no longer exists he 
may secure the amount of paid-up insurance 
his surrender value will purchase and thus be 
exempt from further contributions, or if there 
be need of the full insurance for a considerable 
length of time and lack of funds to meet 
further payments the insured may use his sur- 
render value for the purchase of an extension 
of his insurance to such period as his equity 
entitles him. 

After a legal reserve insurance policy has 
been in force two or three years, the period de- 
pending upon the rule of the company issuing 
the contract, there is no such thing as a 
“lapse” until the equity or surrender value 
which the insured has built up has been ex- 
hausted in one or another of the various ways 
duly provided for. If the insured does not 
keep up his payments on his policy and does 
not specify in what manner his surrender value 
is to be employed when he ceases further pay- 
ment, it will go either to the purchase of paid- 
up or extended insurance, this being governed 
by the request made in the application blank or 
by the rules of the companies issuing the con- 
tract. Some companies make provision for 
automatic paid-up insurance, while the majority 
use the automatic extended insurance clause 
if the policyholder fails to express his wishes 
when he discontinues his premium payments. 
This matter is all up to the policyholder. His 
surrender value is practically the same as 
money deposited in a bank and he may em- 
ploy it as he sees fit. If he fails to act within 
a stated period of time the automatic clauses 
in his contract become operative 

* * * 

Life insurance, basically considered, has 
nothing to do with death except in so far as it 
may intervene before a policy reaches its ma- 
turity. Even the whole life policy may be- 
come due for its face value within the life- 
time of the insured. It is merely a question of 
longevity, and statistics show that the average 
duration of life is greater among the insured 
than among the noninsured. This is laid to 
the fact that the insured escape those worries, 
both as to their own and their families’ future 
welfare, to which the uninsured are con- 
stantly subject. Every one is familiar with 
the old adage about worry killing more people 
than do bullets. 

* * * 

Legal reserve life insurance, in the opinion 
of Bill Jones, has been the unfortunate victim 
of a rather unhappy choice of name. Had it 
been called ‘‘old age and family protection as- 
surance,” which it is to the fullest possible de- 
gree, many foolish prejudices would have been 
overcome. Not only that, but its full func- 
tions and the fundamental principles governing 
it would be far better understood by the great 
body of the people to-day. 

* * * 


The strongest recommendation that can be 
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written in favor of legal reserve insurance is 
the fact that the insurance men themselves are 
among its greatest users. Next come the 
bankers, brokers, financiers and business and 
professional men. Among those who thor- 
oughly understand life insurance there is no 
question as to its merits and importance, and 
with them it is merely a matter as to how much 
they comfortably can carry. The cavilers are 
to be found only among those who haven't 
a proper conception of old-line insurance, and 
these, unfortunately, are in most instances the 
very ones who stand in greatest need of its 
protection. 
* * 

Comparatively few are in a position to make 
their insurance provision as large as they de- 
sire, but in this day not many are so unfor- 
tunate that they are unable to afford at least 
a small amount of protection to their families 
in the event of bereavement. There should at 
least be sufficient to give the dependents an op- 
portunity to adapt themselves to the changed 
circumstances. What commentary shall be 
made on the man who, though in condition to 
carry insurance, not only fails to provide any 
protection, but in addition bequeaths his inani- 
mate clay as a further liability to a bereaved 
and already overburdened family? 

f * * 

If it were generally understood that saving 
by means of legal reserve insurance is just 
like depositing money in a bank, with the ex- 
ception that a mortality charge is added annu- 
ally to cover the possibility of death interven- 
ing, thereby enabling the insured to make the 
maximum provision for his family, much work 
would be saved for the insurance solicitor. 
It is even likely that many would seek insur- 
ance of their own accord just as they do a sav- 
ings bank when they have money to deposit. 
Although this day may be some distance in the 
future, Bill Jones opines that the man who 
seeks insurance of his own volition will no 
longer be looked upon as a rare bird when in- 
surance is more fully understood by the public 
at large. 

* * 

Only when a man’s life is covered amply 
with legal reserve insurance can he live up to 
his entire income with full assurance that his 
family will be protected in the event of his 
death and his old age provided for should he 
continue to live. And in securing this old-age 
protection the purchaser of an ordinary life 
policy does not pay a cent extra in the way of 
an investment or savings feature charge; he 
simply contributes in his premium payment the 
annual amount of reserve necessary for pure 
life insurance when a permanent contract is 
granted at an unchanging premium ratio. 

* * * 


Many men who realize the necessity of car- 
rying insurance are continually putting off the 
matter from day to day. Procrastination in 
the securing of insurance is dangerous, as 
many have discovered to their sorrow. The 
human body is a wonderful but delicately con- 
structed machine, and we never can tell when a 
serious breakdown may occur. Consequently, 
when a man is in the full flush of health is 
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the proper time to make application for insur- 
ance. The prospect who repeatedly delays hig 
examination may, in the end, find himself num- 
bered among the many who, although needing 
protection badly, finally discovered that they 
had waited too long; that their opportunity of 
securing insurance had vanished with the snows 
of yesteryear. 
(THE ENp) 

[This argument for life insurance will be 
found valuable as a canvassing document. 
Those desiring copies in attractive leaflet 


form should communicate with THE SPEC. 
TATOR.] 


Connecticut Mutual Increases Dividends 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has 
issued a revised dividend scale for 1918 in which 
an increase over the the dividends of 1917 js 
made. 

The new scale is as follows: 
ORDINARY LIFE. 







































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
PoLicy ee ee ee a eee ee eee 
Was | ‘ens 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 40 | 45) 50 
Premium.... 20.1422 .35|30.94'37.08 45.45 
1898... 5.65) 6. : 9. 22/10.95/13.06 
1899... 5.45) 6. .50) 8.90/10.61)12.69 
1900... 5.26) 6. . 23) 8.59/10. 25/12.31 
TOOT. oo. cciecns aap Doon coe 3.96) 8.28) 9.5 
MOOD cscs arenes 4.88! 5.68] 6.70! 7.97) 9.56 
1903... : 5. 4.71| 5.4 3.44) 7.67) 9.2 
1904.... 4.54) 5.5 3.19} 7.38] 8.8 
ROOD nce sch 4.37! 5 5.94] 7.08) 8.5 
HOOG Soke: 4.21) 4.87| 5.70) 6.79] 8. 
HOS coe aee 4.05| 4.67| 5.48] 6.51] 7.5 
Ce aa ee 3.90} 4.48] 5.24) 6.23] 7.: 
1909:.-.. 3.75] 4.31] 5.03] 5.97] 7. 
1910.... 3.61] 4.13] 4.81} 5.70] 6.8 
bf) b eee 3.47] 3.96} 4.60! 5.44] 6.5 
HONS 2 se 3.34) 3.80) 4.40) 5.19] 6.: 
1913... 3.20] 3.64] 4.21] 4.95} 5.5 
NGIA 5 paces 3.08] 3.48] 4.02) 4.71] 5.6 
TOD co ciccons 2.95] 3.33] 3.83] 4.49] 5.5 
1916 2.83] 3.19] 3.65] 4.26] 5. 
1917... 2.72] 3.05] 3.47] 4.04] 4.8 
| | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium...... |29.98 32.62/35. 82/39.77/44.82 51.54 
| 
1398. ...2%. 9.04) 9.91/10.91}12.03)13.24|14.57 
PSO9 <2 8.60, 9.43]10.39]11.47)12. 66) 13.98 
1900: ... ..: - 8.18, 8.97) 9.88]10.93/12.09/13.40 
1901... 1... ....] 7.77] 8.52) 9.39]/10.40)11.53]12.83 
1902...........] 7.38! 8.09} 8.92} 9.89110.99]12.26 
1903...........] 6.99] 7.67] 8.45] 9.39/10. 46]11.70 
1904...........] 6.62) 7.25) 8.01] 8.90] 9.93]/11.16 
POOH. os 6.27) 6.86) 7.57] 8.42) 9.43/10.62 
19066 ccc. < 5.93, 6.49| 7.15] 7.96} 8.92]10.10 
BOO os oo 0c 5.59, 6.11] 6.75) 7.51] 8.44] 9.57 
TOOS)cc2 0. 5.27) 5.76) 6.35) 7.08) 7.96] 9.06 
POO tee te 4.96, 5.41] 5.97] 6.65) 7.49] 8.55 
TOROS csc. 4.66 5.09} 5.60] 6.24) 7.03] 8.05 
1911... cs. 0s| £07) 4.76) 5.25) 5-84! 6:50) 7-57 
BOD oe 280 ata ae 4.09 4.45) 4.90) 5.45] 6.16] 7.09 
FOES os ..| 3.82) 4.15] 4.56] 5.08] 5.74] 6.62 
ee ee : 3.55 3.86| 4.24] 4.71] 5.32) 6.16 
(ere 3.31) 3.58) 3.93] 4.36 4.93) 5.71 
PONG. oan ..| 3.06} 3.31] 3.62] 4.03] 4.55} 5.27 
PONT oe cereal eeeee 3.05) 3.33] 3.70] 4.16] 4.84 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium....... .|49.21/49.64/50.36/51.62/53.88/57.89 
1898. .|17 .82/17.86]17.93]18.05]18.26/18.65 
1899. {16.95/16 17 .07|17. 20]17 .45]17.89 
1900 .{16.10 16 .24|16.39]16.66]17.14 
Ct ne {15.29} 15.44/15 .60]15.90/16.43 
1902 .|14.51 14.67|14.85]15.16]15.73 
1903 113.77 13.92]14.11]14.45]15.03 
1904......-: . 113.04} 13.20)13.40]13.75}14.36 
CC eer ae 12.33 12.51]12.72]13.07]13.70 
ce 11.66) 11.83]12.05]12.42/13.06 
BT soc enero alsces 11.01| 11.19}11.40}11.77)|12.44 
TOO). Os os wre cae 10.38)10.45]10.56]10.78]11.15)]11.82 
(ics) eae iran te 9.78| 9 9 .96]10.17]10.55}11.21 
1910.. 9.20) 9 9.38] 9.58] 9.97/10.63 
1 6 ea 8.63} 8.82] 9.02] 9.39/10.05 
MOND cess 8.10] 8 8.27] 8.47] 8.83] 9.48 
[Oc ere 7.57} 7.75| 7.94] 8.29] 8.93 
PON ciratrense 7.06) 7.24| 7.43] 7.77] 8.39 
OS ie. 1 Sicclees 6.58} 6.75| 6.94] 7.26] 7.87 
1916.. 6.11) 6.27| 6.45] 6.78} 7.35 
1917.. 9. 65 9.82) 5.99] 6.30) 6 85 
| 
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Preparedness 
A lawyer must understand the law 
To make a successful plea, 
Merchants familiar be with their wares 
If winning merchants they’d be. 
Mechanics must learn the use of tools 
If at their trade they’d succeed, 
A farmer know how to cultivate 
To raise the crop he may need. 


Artists by practice must learn to blend 
Colors, a picture to make; 

The baker know what to mix with flour 
If the best of bread he’d bake. 

Sailors the compass must understand 
And know how bearings to take, 

If safely to port they'd bring their ship, 
A successful voyage make. 


So he who insurance tries to sell 
The business must understand, 

Be ready all arguments to meet 
If policies he would “land.” 

Be ready, competition to fight, 
And to show the reason why 

The offered policy fits the case 
Should the “prospect” live or die. 


Of human nature a student be, 
Learn not to antagonize; 
An adept be in diplomacy 
And in every “answer” wise. 
Succeed in gaining the confidence 
And earn the respect of all, 
Whether the business is done or not 
With those on whom he may call. 


Observe the strictest integrity, 
His honor untarnished keep, 
And never misrepresent the facts 
Or the bounds of truth o’erleap. 
Learn all the reasons, the “hows and whys,” 
On which insurance is based, 
Ready at opportune time to act, 
But with no unseeming haste. 


Persistent be, but never a “bore,” 
Keep energy in full swing, 
In his apparel be neat and clean 
3ut not overdo a thing. 
Keep posted on all affairs of life, 
A good entertainer be, 
And it won’t be long ere he will find 
He has gained the mastery. 
—AvucGustus TREADWELL. 


Mutual Life Agency Conventions 

The Mutual Life of New York has decided to 
abandon its annual agency conventions this year 
on account of war conditions. In his announce- 
ment, Vice-President Dexter said that those 
agents who qualify for the 1918 club will, if 
they are still connected with the company, be 
entitled to attend the 1919 conventions. 

Instead of holding the conventions, the field 
clubs have donated a completely equipped war 
ambulance, which is about to be sent to the 
war zone. 

Last year the company wrote approximately 
$199,000,000 of new business, excluding dividend 
additions and restorations. This is an increase 
of about twenty millions over the previous 
year’s writings. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 






































Down in Brazil there is a rubber tree 
known as the Hevea. It multiplies or in- 
From its 


spreading branches it drops pods, each con- 


creases in a most dramatic way. 


taining three seeds, so contrived that they 
explode with a force that scatters the seeds 
twenty yards or more out of the shadow of 
the foliage of the parent tree. Mother Nature 
is a wise old girl. She goes ahead and plants 
thousands of acres of rubber without the as- 
She knows that 
some day this rubber will be used—commer- 


sistance of a living soul. 


cialized—sought for—and so all alone away 
down in the valley of the Amazon she plants 
and plants again. 
So simple, I believe you have already discov- 
ered it. No? Well, listen! When you sell 
Mr. Smith a policy, do it so well, that the 
seed you have sown in his heart and home will 
explode all over the neighborhood, spreading 
its kind wherever it takes root. In a few 
years you will have a rubber plantation—you 
might call it by another name. 
Went fishing on the ocean once with a fussy, 
self-assertive, opinionated gentleman who was 
told that tackle would be provided suitable for 
the fish we were after. He insisted on taking 
his own trout and bass tackle, asserting that 
“they were good enough for him.” His tackle 


Bet yer, this is a lesson! 


was all right for small fish, but not at all 
suited for the heavier kind we were after. 
However, he insisted on trying it. Well, his 
line was too small; he put on a bigger one; 
that was too big for the reel; he didn’t have 
big enough hooks, so when he had a bite the 
fish got away; his reel didn’t work right and 
he was forced to give the fish that struck 
slack line, and that allowed it invariably to 
get away; he was fussing all the time adjust- 
ing line, leader, rod, reel, swivel, sinker, etc., 
while—/ was hauling ’em in. Would he change 
and use the rod and reel provided by the boat- 
man? J should say not! He would rather 
not catch a single fish than use any other 
tackle. Bow-wow! Did you say “Fool”? 
Well, J did under my breath, what little I had 
left after yanking those big fellows up from 
the briny deep—all the while “fussy old grand- 
ma’ was wasting oodles of time over his out- 
of-date, out-of-place tackle. Just exactly like 
some self-conceited solicitor who is so well 
pleased with his own image and actions he 
will not learn any other methods. He wants 
to land a fifty with the same tools he used 
on a one. He is satisfied to lose nearly all 
his prospects because he is flattering himself 
that his “tackle” is the only kind to be used 
whatever the fish. He is above advice. No 
one knows so much as he. Why should he 
try some other “tackle” when his has worked 
so well up to date? He is just a fussy old 


sissy—a big bonehead! 
selling life insurance. 


He has no business 
He should read Izaak 
Walton’s book on fishing—but if he did, he 
would undoubtedly conclude that he could 
write a better one. Suffering cats! 

R. O. Tictos. 





Make Way for the Ladies! 


She was young, well groomed, and attractive; 
she had a low, sweet voice in which the lilt of 
exaltation lurked—and she came, in quiet, busi- 
nesslike manner, to ask the actuary of the Home 
Life to explain to her some of the technicali- 
ties of the war risk insurance bill. He said she 
glimpsed the possibilities and impossibilities of 
that remarkable measure with a keenness of in- 
sight which was notably absent from some men 
who had questioned him on the same subject. 

An agent—if you please. A representative of 
one of the best ‘‘old line’’ companies; trained by 
a prominent general agent who believes in the 
ability of women, and boasts that of the many 
women he has trained as insurance agents not 
one has failed to make good—aye, exceedingly 
good—in her vocation. This man has personally 
instructed, trained and encouraged in life in- 
surance a large force of women agents. They 
are a recognized factor in the field, an unquali- 
fied asset to his office, and the business they 
write is well placed and stays on the books. 
This women’s agency department is no camou- 
flage. At agency meetings the women are not 
only ‘‘among those present;’’ they are interest- 
ing speakers, and their keen intuitive sense is 
a distinct acquisition in developing plans for the 
betterment of the field service. One section of 
the company’s monthly agency magazine, edited 
by a woman, is devoted to the activities of the 
women agents. 

Yet this is an agency asset, a distinctive fea- 
ture of the field force, which has been taken 
advantage of by only very few of our general 
agents. 

Picture to yourself the woman agent, a frivol 
of chiffon and lace, among the chastely severe 
evening coats at our annual banquet! 

But it will come, fellow agents! See, the 
Moving Finger writes: 

‘‘Make Way for the Ladies!”’ 

Our clerical departments are daily showing 
added depletion in their ranks, owing to more 
frequent vacancies caused by enlistment and 
draft calls. These vacancies are being filled by 
women. Capt. H. O. Pattison stopped in the 
home office recently in uniform—just marking 
time till he’s called to do his bit. Other general 
agents and many of their sub-agents are becom- 
ing more and more engrossed in National work. 
The number of young men desirable and eligible 
for training as agents is decreasing. Who will 
take their places? Why not 

‘“‘Make Way for the Ladies?’ 

There are highly intelligent young women 
whose present scope is limited to clerical work 
—who sigh ‘“‘There is no chance for advance- 
ment,’ or lose ambition when they think they 
have ‘‘reached the limit’; there are college 
women seeking a vocation; young married 
women anxious to increase an income depleted 
through the enlistment of the chief support— 
all of these are eligible prospects for the field 
force. Find them; educate them; inspire them 
with the humanity of your calling! Opportunity 
is opened in all vocations to women by phe- 
nomenal conditions; necessity demands that 
women prove themselves equal to the oppor- 
tunity. Agents of the Home Life, shoulder your 
responsibilities; behold the possibilities, and 

“Make Way for the Ladies!” 


Millions of women are eligible for life insur- 
ance—teachers, clerks, nurses, social workers, 
even lawyers and farmers. Many can take the 
Government insurance under the war risk in- 
surance bill. Here is a wide field for the woman 
agent among her own sex—but it does not limit 
the boundaries of it. She has already proven 
her ability to teach men the benefits of life in- 
surance. 

New York State has increased the responsi- 
bilities of a large quota of its population this 
fall; it has given the vote to women. Classes 
have been formed to teach the women of this 
State the duties as well as advantages of this 
franchise. But the need for this education is 





not always so great as some pessimists assert. 
Just prior to election one of a group of men dis- 
cussing on a street corner the pros and cons of 
the Suffrage Measure, said: 

“Why, women don’t need no vote! They 
don’t know nothin’ about politics; and, what’s 
more, yer can’t learn ’em nothin’ neither!” 

Skeptic! 

“Make Way for the Ladies!!—The Home. 

Circularity of Thought 

Much has been said regarding the double- 
track mind on a single-track line, but the field 
insurance worker, more frequently than he 
wishes, meets the gentleman whose mind, to 
use Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s term, ‘‘suffers from 
circularity of thought.” 

This is the way it runs: 

I 


so think 
die, I'll 
may get 
or a life 
pass, insurance 
not policy 
I may to-day 
wait but 
if I I may 
but not 
or so; pass 
a day so I 


wait think 
lll 


The possessor of this order of mind really 
believes that he thinks and would not acknowl- 
edge the above diagram as applicable to his case. 
Yet how many men we solicit who actually in- 
tend to insure, but put the matter off (saying 
to us neither a final ‘‘no’’ nor a definite ‘‘yes’’) 
until it is too late! 

Mr. X of Boston for months considered a con- 
tinuous income policy for his two children. He 
went so far as to have issued two $10,000 poli- 
cies. He could not decide whether to take one 
policy, or both; meanwhile the time for de- 
livery ran out, and the policies were returned 
for cancellation. Later he set the exact minute 
when I was to call and take a new application. 
At the precise time I was at his office. He was 
putting on his overcoat and hat to go to court. 
Another time was named for the making of the 
application, but he decided to postpone the mat- 
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ter till he returned from a hurried trip to Eu- 
rope. He had no more than reached London 
when he was taken sick, set sail for home, was 
taken from the ship to his residence and died 
the second day thereafter. Circularity of 
thought may be all right when buying wind- 
mills, but not when considering life insurance. 
—The Home. 


Life Insurance Changes in 1917 


LICENSED 

Century Life Insurance Company, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.—Capital, $200,000. President, Thos. 
J. Owens; secretary, Claude T. Tuck. 

Des Moines Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia.—Capital, $500,000. Presi- 
dent, E. C. Corry; secretary, E. A. Lewis. 

Great American Life Insurance Company, 
Hutchinson, Kan.—Capital, $200,000. President, 
Stephen M. Babbit; secretary, F. H. Hamilton. 

Life Reinsurance Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.—Capital, $100,000. President, W. H. Sale; 
secretary, Harry B. Bradbury. 

Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md.—Capital, $500,000. President, John T. Stone; 
secretary, Albert G. Portch. 

Morris Plan Insurance Society, New York, 
N. Y.—Capital, $100,000. President, Arthur J. 
Morris; secretary, Joseph D. Gilder. 

Mississippi Beneficial Life Insurance Company, 
Indianola, Miss.—President, W. A. Attaway; sec- 
retary, Minnie M. Cox. 

Nevada State Life Insurance Company, Reno, 
Nev.—Capital, $500,000. President, Lem. Allen; 
secretary, E. C. Short. 

PROJECTED 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, Olathe, Kan, 

Mutual; president, Glen S. Sherman; secre- 
tary, Chas. F. Pettyjohn. 

Gary National Life Insurance Company, Gary, 
Ind.—President, Wilbur Wynant: secretary, H. 
W. Tallcot. 








Ae hursday 


Irvington Life Insurance Company, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.—Capital, $100,000. President, Geo, B. 
Ewell; secretary, John H. Toy. 

Washington City Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.—President, R. R. Shaw; 
secretary, L. St. John Thomas. 


RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 


Columbia Life and Trust Company, Portland, 
Ore.—Reinsured in New World Life Insurance 
Company, Spokane, Washington. 

German-American Life, Denver, Col.—Name 
changed to American Life Insurance Company, 

German-American Life Insurance Company, 
Burlington, Ia.—Name changed to National 
American Life Insurance Company. 

German American Life, Omaha, Neb.—Name 
changed to North American Life Insurance (Co, 

Germania Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Name changed to Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

Gibraltar Life Insurance Company, Paris, Tex, 
—Reinsured in Wichita Southern Life, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Guarantee Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Tex.—Reinsured in Farmers Life, Denver, Col. 

Iroquois Life Insurance Company, Louisville, 
Ky.—Reinsured in Our Home Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Pioneer Life Insurance Company, Fargo, N. D. 

Reinsured in Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Reinsured in Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 

Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Consoli- 
dated with Merchants Life Insurance Company, 
Burlington, Ifa. 

Union Pacific Life, Portland, Ore.—Reinsured 
in Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


“WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance'Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by ‘*The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


Established 
1867 


99) 













tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signa] 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources, 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 
accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information’address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. @™@M 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
of every policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice, and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 





Cincinnati 
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PERSONAL SALES 





Story of the World’s Leading Producer 
METHODS OF SELLING 


Interviews by Appointment Only—Value of Card 
Files 
3y H. B. Rosen, iN SystEM, THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


[We all sell. Some of us sell our time plus 
commodities and the rest of us sell time. So 
no matter what kind of business we happen to 
be in—and no matter how large or how small 
the business—there is every reason for us to 
take a deep interest in the activity of selling. 
Now one good way—perhaps the best way—to 
find out more about any activity, including 
selling, is, first, to discover a man who is about 
the top-notcher in that activity; and, second, 
to persuade that man to describe his methods. 
Oftener than nine times out of ten he is a top- 
notcher because that particular activity is to 
him “the most wonderful occupation in the 
world.’ It is his inspiration, his first thought 
—and he naturally knows it well. 

Below is an article about selling by a top- 
notcher in selling. The author, H. B. Rosen, 
has annually for years sold more in his line 
than any other man in the world. During 1917 
he set up a record of $12,000,000 in spite of the 
handicap of a_ sickness lasting over three 
months. ] 

When an agency director of a great New York 
life insurance company told me that writing in- 
surance 
bilities calling 
laughed at him. 


was a profession of unlimited 
the brains, I 
I had no idea of the field that 
lay before the man who could take up insur- 
He wanted me to take a 
contract as an agent for his company. 

I was then a merchant in Hartford, Conn., but 
I had not 
Hartford 


inhabitant 


possi- 


and for best of 


ance as a profession. 


been in business there very long. 
nearly every 
insurance. 


town—the 


is a life insurance city; 
license to write 
not safe in that very 
application with 
the ice water; the scrubwomen read rate books 
instead Probably the agency direc- 
tor picked on me because I was the only citizen 
—being a comparative newcomer—who did not 
already represent some company. 

I most emphatically did not want to become 
an insurance agent. I did not want to change 
my business for something about which I knew 
nothing. But the agency 
termined man; he wanted me and he convinced 
me enough to agree at least to take on a con- 
tract as a side line and, if I found that I did not 
like the work, nothing would compel me to con- 
He only asked me to give insurance writ- 
ing a trial. That seemed fair enough and, al- 
though I had no enthusiasm for the new ven- 
ture, I felt that I could do no less than give it a 
trial—as a side line. 

It has not proved to be a side line. I have 
found it to be the most wonderful occupation 
in the world—ready to absorb more time in a 
worth-while way than any profession or busi- 
that notiee. After 


holds a 
A stranger is 
blank 


bellboy may bring an 


of novels. 


director was a de- 


tinue. 


has come to 


ness 


ever my 





New York and Chicago, Thursday, February 14, 1918 


ten years of insurance writing I less able 
ability 


found that the more insurance 


am 


to determine a limit to than when I 
started. I 
the 


part of 


have 
I write broader 
The 


day even 


is the prospect before me. 
insurance that I cannot to- 
the limit to the field of an 
agent who prepares and executes his work with 
limit, but I am 
unable to imagine its location. I wrote $6,500,- 
000 in 1916, while at the time of the preparation 
of this 1927, of three 
months’ illness, I have already written over $12,- 
000,000, 


one 
sense is 
There 


intelligence. may be a 


article in and in spite 


I do not give these figures in any spirit 


of self-conceit, but only to illustrate my con- 
tention that the limits of an agent are only 
those which he makes for himself. 


I came into life insurance writing at the very 
bottom, and if there were limits, I think that I 
met That I did 
no limits exist and that the field is 
put their effort 
writing large policies now, but 
other 
Precisely 


should have them. not 
that 
all 
into it. I 


I started 


proves 
to me 
open to who care to best 
am 
with just as 
man must start with the small 
the 
the 


my 


small ones, any 
ones. 
same principles obtain the large policies as 
small: as I have gone forward, I have found 
the good will 


way made easier because of 


that I have accumulated with the years in con- 


vincing men of the value of insurance. I pro- 
gressed steadily from the smaller to the larger 


and, from the smaller to 
larger policies, for big men think in big figures. 

But what has my large business in common 
with that 


general salesman or 


men, consequently, 


of the ordinary insurance agent, or 
in fact any man engaged 
kind of selling? Everything! Let me 
right here that it is no difficult to 
write large policies than small; in fact, I think 


in any 


Say more 


that I wrote my million-dollar policies—the 
largest was a million and a half—with less 
trouble and time than I have spent on many 
small cases. The man who learns that the sale 


of insurance or of anything else is a profession 
the best business 
practice can go anywhere, provided only that 


governed by principles of 


he has first convinced himself. I learned as I 
went along, step by step, policy by policy— 


anyone likewise. 
But to go back to my first day. I determined 
of my time, but not to ne- 


Having made my 


may do 


to give up a 
glect my established business. 
decision I went downtown to see my most im- 
for I always believed in 


part 


portant supply man, 

playing fair; I thought that if he objected I 
would throw up the contract. I told him all 
about the new line. To my astonishment he 


said that it was a mighty good thing and that 
I should be able: to turn quite a little extra 
We chatted for a while and when we 


money. 
were through I found that I had written him 
for $10,000. He had a brother-in-law who al- 


ways followed him. I went over to the brother- 
in-law and wrote him for $10,000, Before dark 
of that first day I turned in applications cover- 
ing $40,000. The simple enough. 


tach wrote the 


was 


friend: I 


process 


man I had a wrote 
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friend and then traveled on to his friend. I 
have been going from friend to friend ever since. 
convince people that there is no 
mystery in this steady rise. They say to me: 

‘*How the ordinary agent reach the big 
men? But how can I 
buy such 


I cannot 


can 
You write big policies. 
the with the 
amounts?” 


meet men means to 


BUILDING 
The 
in any 


A CLIENTELE OF 


starts 


BUYERS 
out in insurance—and 
for that 


at once. 


who 
other line, matter—cannot ex- 
pect to take the cream But he 
make an agent out of every man that he sells. 
He can handle each case so well that the 
sured will want to help him with the next man. 
That is the way I have built up my clientele. I 
I have also 


man 
can 


in- 


have never simply sold a policy; 
sold myself. 
man to whom I 


had not been previously introduced—not by let- 


I have never approached a 
ter but in person—and I have never gone to talk 
insurance to unless he not only knew 
me. but also knew that I was coming to try to 
of the benefits of insurance—not 
but for his own particular case. 
The idea of a life insurance agent bursting out 
of some hiding place to take his victim by sur- 
prise belongs in the small time stuff. It is and 
has been used only by those who do not under- 
stand either the dignity or the value of insur- 
ance. The self-respecting agent will have noth- 
ing to do with such methods, and if he cannot 
sell insurance without using camouflage to veil 
his approach, he had better turn to some other 
line—gold bricks, for instance. 

I started my first contract on the eighteenth 
of February. A diamond prize had been offered 
for the high record at the agency for the month. 
I had only ten days in which to work. I wrote 
$58,000 and took the prize. 

I knew nothing of insurance and I was then 
none too sure of the English language. For in- 
stanee, the doctor who examined one of my 
first cases said to me: 


anyone 
convinee him 
in general, 


“Do you know your man is full of sugar?” 

“Isn’t that fine!’’ I answered in my innocence. 
I thought that being full of sugar was probably 
the most desirable state of mortal being! 

I honestly think that no one in the world 
knew less about insurance than I did then; I 
knew nothing of mortality tables, or other ac- 
tuarial details. But I had grasped that no man 
could morally justify an omission to take out 
I have never given great attention 
they con- 


insurance. 
to insurance matters other than as 
the risk. I would not represent a com- 
pany which I could not entirely trust to look 
after every detail and with the utmost fairness 
once I had turned in the application. 

I quickly closed down my Hartford business 
and went into insurance writing as a sole occu- 
pation. I realized that as an insurance agent I 
had something for sale which everyone needed 
I had his size and 


cern 


—exactly what he needed. 





10 


color right at hand. Given a universal need and 
the wherewithal to satisfy that need, how could 
sales be prevented? So why should I look 
further for a career? 

I should not have gone into life insurance had 
I not discovered that I did a favor to every man 
to whom I sold a policy. I have written many 
thousands of policies and I have been thanked 
for hav- 





by many thousands of policyholders 
ing brought them to see that they needed in- 
surance. I am absolutely convinced that every 
man should carry an amount of insurance com- 
mensurate with his means and that the man 
who does not should be led to see the error of 
his ways. I would rather sell a $5000 policy to 
a man who had to be converted than add $190,- 
000 to the man who already had $1,000,000. TI 
get no satisfaction from the contracts which 
do not involve work. Men often ring me up 
and say: 

“T want to take another $100,000. Send your 
secretary over with the application as soon 


as you can.” 


THE KIND OF CASE I LIKE TO SELL 

I take the application myself. I like to wit- 
ness all my policies—to see the contracts con- 
summated. But I take little satisfaction in 
easy cases. The case I like is one where I must 
work for hours to convince a man that insur- 
ance is proper: when I have convinced him, 
taken the application, and sunk back like a 
wilted rag, I feel that I have done something. 

My joy in accomplishment is at the bottom of 
my success. I would not and could not sell 
merely for the commission. The commission 
1: I have never had it before 





inust be incidenia 
my eyes when talking insurance; and if it were, 
I should fail, for then I should be talking from 


my own side and not in the interests of my 
case. I like the checks that come to me from 
the insurance companies because they repre- 
nt the tangible results of my victories. Each 
one of them has its story of personal effort, of 
argument that convinced. They mean more to 
me than mere money. T have now many in- 
terests outside of insurance; in a single ven- 
ture last year I made more money in a month 
than I had ever expected to make in my whole 
life. But the money meant nothing. I had 
done nothing for it—just given my check and 
in the course of time got a multiple of the check 
dead, lifeless—it 





back again. The money 
‘ant nothing but money. It had not the snap, 


iving force, the throbbing 





1e vim, the real 
f monev that comes from labor. My stimu- 








touch o 
lus comes from the knowledge that I have done 
s thing orth while and the money is in 
payn t for that act 

I have never canvassed; it is a waste of time 
to go blind!y out into th and exvect 
to pick up business. I never obtain an appoint- 
ment under false pretenses. I do not care t9 
discredit myself at the very beginning. Unless 
I know t the man needs insurance, I will 
not ask to see him. The agent who gains an 
interview by sharp practice does not know life 


insurance: he is thinking only of a commission 
at whatever cost 

I do not covertly use my associations or in- 
lo not meet a 


fluences to obtain a he aring. [ 
man in one of my several functions other than 
insurance and tl after finishing the business 
in hand, try to turn the conversation into life 


insurance. That is only another variety of false 


pretense. I want to make impossible the sug- 
zestion that I unfairly use influence to pro- 


mote mv own business. If I have properly con- 
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vinced my own clients that I am the right man 
to write their friends, they will tell them so. 
If they do not, then I have not properly con- 
vineced them. 

I have never asked anyone to take a policy 
because I needed the money. I have never had 
a hard-luck story to tell, for the reason that 
insurance is a sufficiently good argument of it- 
self, and if I could not write insurance absolutely 
on its own merits, I should take to some other 
means of livelihood. 

I never call more than twice on the same 
case. If I cannot convince in two visits, I have 
failed. I would not take a policy given to be 
rid of me. It do not want to write the policy 
—I want the man to have the insurance, and 
only through argument can he be convinced of 
that fact. The writing by attrition—by wear- 
ing down the nerves—is wrong and, outside of 


Thursday 


but it really is of the highest importance— 
whether or not he loves his wife and children, 
In the case cf a corporation I will note the 
state of the finances and the relative value and 
the importance of the various officers. ] also 
note any other facts and incidents which come 
to my notice and I see to it that the informa- 
tion is always up to date. Finally I record all 
the associations of the man or men—their clubs 
and their intimates. Nearly every case hag an- 
other case hanging to it and in some instances 
there may be half a dozen policies involved in 
one. I have known men in such influential po- 
sitions that their taking of a policy will draw 
a dozen more almost as a matter of course. | 
call these ‘‘pivot cases’’ and they are to be han- 
dled with uncommon skill and most thoroughly 
sold. 

With all my file information in hand, I am 





NAME—George R. Barker 
ADDRESS-— 192 Broadway. 





RATING—A-r1. 
INCOME —$50,000._PERSONAL—$85,0 








nens Polo, gol. 





POSITION—General Manager, The Jones Products Company. 
00. REAL—$75,coo. 
FAMILY--\Wife, two children (boy and girl), eight and six years. 


ASSOCIATIONS— Influential in carbon products circles. 


FRIENDS -Carmocy of Aleo Steel, Zanes of Moore Oil. 





REMARKS, INCIDENTS, ETC.-—Ilome 


Met him at Atlantic City convention « 





pt Cbs S.Co. 


interests strongest—appeal through affection. 








SAMPLE CARD oO} 


the bad taste of the procedure, is conspicuously 


bad business, 


SELLING THE CUSTOMER WHAT HE NEEDS 

I never carry figures or sample policies and 
I never start an interview by saying: “I want 
to write a policy on your life.’’ I do not tel! 
him that I want to write a policy, because he 
knows that is why he has made the appointment 
with me. I am there to convince him of the 
desirability of taking insurance and the execu- 
tion of the application is an inevitable conse- 
quence to a suecessful argument. To sug- 
sest the policy at the beginning is to insist 
upon a conclusion without a premise and it 
cannot do other than antagonize the unready 
man. I do net commonly discuss either the kind 
or the amount of the policy, because I have set- 
tled that in my mind long since. I deal only in 
custom-made policies; I have measured the 
man and cut the policy to his pattern before 
I talk with him. The amount of the policy that 
I will discuss is decided in my office and when 
I make my call I have only one policy in mind. 

My whole procedure is systematized. I keep 
card files of my acquaintances or of men whom 
I want to write—or rather whom I intend some 
day. to write. The cards contain the financial 


rating, if the man is in business for himself, 
or his salary if he is employed. I have the de- 
tails of his income, his family and connections, 
and his tangible property. The card is a com- 
plete commercial report, and it also holds what- 
ever intimate personal information I can gain 

the habits of himself and his family, their 
f living and—this may seem absurd, 


nanner of 


INDEX OF Prospects 


in a position to judge the kind and the amount 
of insurance the man should carry, the. best 
time of the year to see him, and also what to 
talk about. Take a man with salary of $50,000 a 
year who has a wife and one child to whom he 
is devoted; he will, if he lives simply, need a 
policy of at least $100,000—if his sole income is 
derived from his salary. If he has also an out- 
ide income then the policy may be larger. But 
if a man with the same salary owns two mo- 
tor cars, has several expensive children and an 
extravagant wife, I know that his margin at the 
end of the year will be small and that it would 
be foolish to talk about a large policy. No 
greater mistake can be made than overselling 
insurance, and it is the business of the agent 
and not of the client to know the proper size 
for the policy. Why make a convincing argu- 
ment and then spoil all by quoting a premium 
which the man cannot pay? 

But the kind and the amount of the policy are 
details. Thorough selling is the thing. 

I do not often recommend insurance as an 
investment—only as a protection. My general 
rule is to advocate twenty payments if the man 
is under fifty and straight life if over the half 
century mark. 


SELLING ONLY CUSTOM-MADE POLICIES 

Because I first know all of the facts and cut 
my policy to suit, I say I sell ‘“‘custom-made 
policies’; I never have to thumb about for 
rates or to discuss amounts. T have all my facts 
memorized and I speak only of a_ particular 
policy, which I know is exactly the right policy 
both in amount and in kind. 

& 
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When you have such an adaptable article as 
insurance, Why not sell only that which must 
exactly suit instead of pottering through a con- 
fusing mass of detail? 

Being forehanded saves me from many errors. 
{ do not talk to a man about his wife if I 
happen to know that he is living with her only 
for the sake of appearances or the children. 
Neither do I urge a $1,000,000 policy upon the 
life of a president or other high officer of a 
corporation when I know that the directors of 
that corporation would cheerfully make up a 
purse of $1,000,000 to be rid of the president. 

The first step in any selling is to know what 
the customer needs, the second is to supply 
that need, and the third is to tell him that you 
have supplied it. So many salesmen, and es- 
pecially the life insurance men, forget the first 
two steps and think that they can take a chance 
on making good on the third. They fail be- 
cause they do not work under a system. Some- 
times they can make good, but the odds are all 
against them and they are really gambling 


rather than selling. 


HOW THE APPEAL TO SENTIMENT HELPS 

After I have taken the first two steps, all 
that remains is to convince my man. There are 
no good arguments against taking insurance. 
The point is to uncover why this man needs the 
precise policy that you have designed for him. 
And each case is different. The appeal is to 
sentiment, and that varies with the man. You 
are selling something out of which the indi- 
vidual will not himself derive other than the 
mental and the mordl satisfaction that he is 
properly performing his duty to his family, to 
his company, or to his creditors. The appeal 
is therefore to love or to honor—the desire to 
leave a cmpeteney or a good reputation be- 
hind. One may make a purely business appeal, 
but the sentiment of the thing is much more 
touches an elemental 


powerful becau it 


quality. Even in corporate insurance I would 
rather dwell on preserving an honorable con- 
tinuity through adequate protection against the 
loss of an officer than I would on the dollars 
and cents. 

I regard each as a kind of musical instrument 
and I must bring myself into mental harmony 
with that instrument. Then I ean play on the 
chords just as though I were sitting at somé 
splendid piano. But if I find my man bothered 
and unsettled, I at once terminate the appoint- 
ment. I do not play mechanically—I do not 
merely make the motions, but I throw my whole 
soul into the work and I forget everything in 
the world except the man before me. I am 
Wholly absorbed in giving him that which he 
ought to have. 

If I discover that my calculations have been 
wrong and that he should not have what I in- 
tended for him—I stop at once. I will not write 
a policy that will make a bad friend, or hamper 
aman financially. 
I know will be defaulted in the next year. If I 
did such things I could not keep my sincerity 


I will not take a policy that 


and I would degenerate into selling solely for 
my own benefit instead of for our mutual benefit. 
I could neither have won nor kept what leader- 
ship I have working with such principles. No 
business transaction conducted by honorable men 
can be one-sided; both sides must benefit; the 
initial transaction is only the beginning of rela- 
tions and not the end. 
harm than selling a man something that he does 


I can imagine no greater 


not want; it is dishonorable, and success is not 
idea of putting thjngs 


built on dishonor. The 
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over—taking a leaf from the sharper’s book— 
seems to have become confused with selling 
in the minds of many intelligent people. Good 
salesmanship of any kind makes a friend of the 
buyer and has in it no element of misrepresen- 
tation—not even of the slightest detail. The 
big, honorable way is always the best way. 
What are the most frequent arguments against 
insurance? First comes the familiar: “I know 
it is a good thing, but I cannot afford it.’’ It 
is the business of the agent to know what the 
case can afford. You are fully prepared to meet 
this argument. The second and more difficult 
is: “I have good securities and I can make 
more out of them than out of insurance.”’ This 
is a perfectly valid argument against investment 
Not long 
since I had a wealthy friend all of whose re- 


insurance, but not against protection. 


serve was invested in the highest grade na- 
tional and municipal issues. He had Anglo- 
French bonds, New York city—a line that would 
I could 
not protect those bonds by insurance. But that 


be safe short of the heavens falling. 
man had two sources of income: the first was 
from his rock-ribbed securities, but the second 
was personal and represented his own earnings 
over and above the income from securities. I 
sold him on the preservation to his family of 
his brain income—I capitalized and then insured 
his brain earnings and he took out insurance so 
that his death would not in any way decrease 
the income that he himself had brought in 
during life. 
THE KIND OF ARGUMENTS THAT WIN 

When the income is derived from securities 
which are exposed to business reverses, the in- 
come from those securities should be insured as 
well as the brain income. Most men can make 
more money by taking free chances in their in 
vestments, and at the same time casting an 
anchor to windward by insurance to protect 
family and creditors in the case that death 
breaks the game. I think that a man is justi- 
fied in making whatever use of his income he 
deems best if he has properly protected him- 
self against loss on his plans through death. 

Where a man is in business for himself, 
and especially where he is the dominating figure 
in a concern, his entire interest should be in- 
sured, for the one-man business is not much of 
an asset to leave behind. The usual one-man 
concern perishes with the founder—strong as 
it may seem to be during his lifetime, 

From what I have just said it might seem 
that selling life insurance is somewhat of a 
psychological process. Of course it is—so is 


all selling. But the point is not to make a man 


uy something that he does not need, but to 
convinee him of his need. The buying is only a 
detail. 
But selling life insurance isnot easy work. 


If you convince, he is bound to buy. 


Ii is the hardest sort of work. I have never had 
office hours and I expect anyone who works 
with me likewise to give up any thought of 
sparing himself. I pay for the whole time of 
an employee—I pay well, but I expect that em- 
ployee to be ready for anything at any time. 
I have written policies at two and three o'clock 
in the morning. I have written at all times and 
in all places. 

I once took an application at a funeral, It 
was riding to the cemetery with a wealthy man 
who had long opposed insurance. The deceased 
bad been reputed well off, but death caught him 
just as he was meeting with reverses; he left 
his family almost nothing. My friend was so- 


impressed that he wanted insurance on the spot; 





y 


we made out an application for a large amount 


on a tombstone; I wrote him for another $25,- 
000 a little later and several of his relatives also 
took policies. An insurance man’s hours are 
those during which he can write insurance or 
meet with new people who may later become 
policyholders. 

Every incident and every acquaintance must 
be examined with insurance in mind: I say in 
mind—there is a time and a place to speak of 
insurance—but the prospect should be ever in 
mind and whatever facts are gained should go 
down in the card index. The foolish man talks 
insurance wherever he goes and makes a nui- 
sance of himself; the wise man keeps his in- 
surance eyes always open, but speaks of insur- 
ance only when the proper time and place co- 
incide and he has accumulated sufficient facts 
to make what he has to say worth while. He 
must not only use diplomacy, but must never 
force himself or his issue. 

Once the application has been filled in, the 
medical examination should take place, if pos- 
sible, within the hour—it should never go over 
to the next day. Too many things may happen 
between the time of writing the application and 
the examination to take a risk. When you have 
sold the insurance it is your duty to see that 
the man gets it as quickly as human hands can 
take it to him. 

It is fascinating—this writing of insurance. 
I am so absorbed in my work that I forget my 
own health. I have tottered to my car on the way 
to see a case and within five minutes after 
starting to talk I have been strong and well; 
a case, a hard case—one where I must exert my- 
self to the utmost—is my tonic and stimulant. 
Na matter how I feel, I can talk myself back to 
health until a case is over. 

No agent can fail if he thoroughly believes in 
his work—if he sells for the benefit of the client 
and not for his own benefit; when a conviction 
is deep enough it is irresistible alike to the 
man who has it and the man to whom it is com- 
municated. But a deep conviction requires 
ideals for its preservation; it cannot exist in 
the presence of pettiness or chicanery. The 
man who sells only to benefit himself kills two 
confidences—the buyer's and his own. 


Producers fie New York Life 


The paid business of the New York Life for 
1917 contains some remarkable group showings. 
As evidence that the agents’ field has improved 
in the years that have rolled between, and that 

is far better now than it was ten years ago, 
the following comparison of individual achieve- 
ments in 1917 with those of 1907 has been made 
by the company: 


Over 850 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
$100,000 or over, amounting to more than 163 
millions altogether. On the same basis ten years 
ago 150 agents paid for 27 millions. 

Over 360 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $75,000 and $100,000 insurance. Only 100 
representatives did this in 1907. 

Over 530 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $50,000 and $75,000 insurance. Only 
250 representatives did this ten years ago. 

Over 730 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $25,000 and $ 
about 400 did this in 190 

Over 1150 newcomers with the company in 
1917 paid for over thirty-one and _ one-half 
millions in the aggregate. Seven hundred new- 
comers paid for about five millions ten years 


ago. 








50,000 insurance. Only 






The National Life Insurance Company of the 
Southwest of Albuquerque, N, M., is now being ex- 
mined by Paul L. Woolston of Denver, for the In- 


surance Department of New Mexico. 






























































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


“Hello! Is this Mr. Tici- 
“Well, you couldn't 
guess, Bob (familiar), but when I tell you 
that my father was pastor of the village church 


The ‘phone rang. 


los?” “Yes, who is it?” 


where you lived, and we went to school to- 
gether fifty years ago you may remember 
H. M.” “Yes, I remember you well, Harry 
(two could be familiar). Are you living here ? 

“Yes, Lam trying 
Am working in a café as dish- 
washer, at five per week. 


And what are you doing?” 
to live here. 
I have a wife and 
six children up State who need more money 
than J am earning, and I called you up to see 
if you couldn't give me a job.” I wasn't run- 
ning an employment bureau, but I asked him to 
call at the office and talk matters over. Here’s 
what I found: 
dered, hair thin and gray, face drawn and 


Sixty years old, stoop-shoul- 


careworn, shabbily dressed, a hunted look to 


his eyes, etc. He told me his story. It was a 
pitiful one, combining in a hopeless tangle, 
shiftlessness, inefficiency, lack of thrift, weak- 
ness of will, erratic judgment—and all else that 
liquor, 


goes to wreck a man’s life, except 


gambling. etc. He was clean of them. I got 
him a job in a packing house (meat) at $2 a 


day. Gee—I was sorry for him. $12—a week 
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—eight in the family! That day as he left 
the office, I said to a friend, “there was a time 
when Harry could have paid for a $3000 en- 
dowment policy. I firmly believe that such an 
act would have developed habits of saving and 


forethought, of steadiness and confidence, suf-: 


ficient to accord him a far happier old age.” 

How many Jives and hoines are wrecked be- 
cause the habit of saving was never formed. 
Have a lot of stories like this true one, O! my 
young solicitor, on your tongue’s end for 
every young man or woman you approach. 
Such a picture beats a half hour's talk on 
resevves—at least a mile. 

Funny? I should say so! Why, the fact 
that Uncle Samuel is asking the life insurance 
men all over the country to help him insure 
the ‘“Sammies.” 
It’s so, though. 


Didn't you hear about it? 
You see, many of the soldiers 


don't know anything about the Govern- 
ment’s plan of taking care of those that 
come back maimed, and the widows 


and orphans cf those that 
100,000 life wmsurance agents are 
asked to help insure the boys. Now two things 


are proved. 


never come 


back, so 


First, many won't buy life insur- 
ance when it is offered to them at a ridicu- 
lously low rate without an examination, 
Second, the United States puts the proper 
estimate upon life insurance agents by asking 
them to help in such a worthy enterprise. Just 
the same it’s a bit hard for a private, getting 
$30 per month, paying for a Liberty Bond, and 
sending $10 per month home to Mary and the 
kids, to pay even so small a premium as re- 


quired. However, it would be much harder 


Thursday 


for Mary and the kids, if “Daddy” were lej 
“somewhere in France” under the fleur de Jis— 
and no protection, [all in, hoys and girls, and 
Whenever you have a chance dedicate your 
genius and persuasive qualities to the good of 
your country. Your Uncle will never forget jt, 
R. O. Tictos, 


Life Insurance in Kansas 

Kansas believes that it carries more life jp. 
surance per capita than any other State. 4}. 
most one-half the entire population of the State 
carries life insurance, with an average of almost 
one thousand dollars for each person. Carey J. 
Wilson, Insurance Commissioner, has just com- 
pleted a compilation of the life insurance busj- 
ness of the companies operating in the State, 
It follows: 


Number of Amount 

Class of Insurance Policyholders Carried 
Assesament life 2.4 .606cies 6,326 $12,500,000 
PRAUCENAD -o:se:0 90 assis alee. 8 tree 284,874 395,000,000 
OMG ne Hike. cist caieecie es 433,981 305,000,000 





725,181  $712,500,000 

The population of the State is one and two- 
thirds million people. For many years the fra- 
ternal associations have been the most active of 
the insurance companies in the State. Until 
five years ago the old-line companies seemed to 
take only a casual interest in Kansas folks and 
had a less number of policyholders and a far 
less amount of insurance than the fraternals, 
In the last few years there has been great 
activity from all the old-line life companies and, 
particularly, in the last two or three years the 
sales of life insurance by the old companies 
have been unusually heavy. The organization 
of three local companies has added materially 
to the total old-line life business in force. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


for it. 


success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


competitors. 
I have ever seen. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
This Health Service beats anything 
‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
‘“‘The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’”? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


Established 
1867 


999 




















tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources. 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 
accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
of every policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice, and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 
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RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE* 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Government Policies Not Insurance But Indemnity 


By Ira C, Epwarps 


The life insurance agent had an ap- 
pointment with a big business man at 
2 o'clock, and was right there when the 
clock struck. He entered the office hat 
in hand and lost no time in preliminaries. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Montgomery,” 
he said pleasantly, “I thank you for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to talk life in- 
surance and I appreciate the value of 
your time and will be as brief as pos- 
sible.” 

“Sit down,” said the man, motioning 
him to a seat. Wheeling his chair so 
that he faced the agent, he said with a 
snap: “If the Government can sell in- 
surance to the soldiers for eight dollars 
per thousand, why in thunder do you old 
liners charge three or four times as 
much? That is what I want to know 
before I talk business with you.” 

“Well,” replied the agent laughingly, 
“it is funny to bump up against a live 
business man who kicks against his own 
work. You go to work and do some- 
thing and then turn around and_ kick 
yourself for doing it, and it makes me 
laugh.” 

“What do you mean by that line of 
talk?” he snapped. 

“T mean just that; but, pardon me, 
Mr. Montgomery, you are mistaken when 
you say that the Government insures 
soldiers or any one else for eight dollars 
per thousand.” 

“Doesn't the Government do it?” 

“Not by a jugful.” 

“Well, then, who does it?” 

“Nobody does it for eight dollars per 
thousand.” 

“Well, come across with your explan- 
Either it is done or someone is 
lying like the devil.” 

“Will you answer me just one ques- 
tion?” asked the agent earnestly. 


ation. 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 


York. 


Mr. Montgomery looked at him a sec- 
ond, folded his arms and said: “Shoot.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the Govern- 
ment’ ?” asked the agent. 

“You know as well as I do that, in 
this country at least, the people are the 
Government,” he snapped. 

“Well,” said the agent coolly, “that is 
the answer, all right. Now, what have 
we, the people, done for the soldiers that 


are fighting to save us? We, the Gov- 


‘ernment, have simply agreed to insure 


every one of them during the war, what- 
ever the cost, and we have guaranteed 
that it shall not cost them more than 
eight dollars per thousand. If it costs 
ten times that sum we, the people, agree 
to dig down into our jeans for taxes to 
The whole scheme 
another 


pay the difference. 
is nothing more or less than 
voluntary contribution to our own war 
chest. Every man and woman in 
America, or in any of America’s insu- 
lar possessions, belongs to Uncle Sam’s 
big life insurance company and is work- 
ing without pay. It is neither business nor 
charity. It simply means that we are 
going to back these lads to the finish re- 
We are the biggest in- 
surance company on earth and our re- 
sources are unlimited. We don’t care a 


fig for tables of mortality, life expectancy, 


gardless of cost. 


rates, reserves, surpluses, dividends or 
No doctor 
need come around thumping us to see if 
If our boys cannot 


expenses of management. 
our hearts are right. 
hold the trenches against the Kaiser’s 
hosts of hell, this country will become an- 
We know that. It is a 
This insur- 


other Belgium. 
case of dig up or dig out. 
ance for the boys in the trenches is but a 
side issue, but it is a big issue neverthe- 
It is so big that all the life insur- 
ance companies in the world put together 
could not handle it. But we can and we 
will, no matter what the cost in dollars 


less. 





and cents. We, the people, are big 
enough and brave enough and grateful 
enough to say to our fighting lads that 
if one is killed or maimed while fighting 
for us over there, his father, mother, wife, 
children or sweetheart shall never suf- 
fer for a home and food and clothes. We, 
the Government, have promised him that 
we will care for them ourselves so that 
he may fight without worrying about his 
loved ones. It may cost us eighty dollars 
a thousand instead of eight dollars, but 
what of that? They are our boys fight- 
ing to save our country. True, these 
policies are but temporary protection— 
for the period of the war only—and the 
cost added to our other sacrifices for 
Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, Y. M. C, A. 
contributions may bust a lot of us, but 
what of that? We, the people, are right 
here with the goods to the last penny we 
can rake or scrape. If they pour out 
their blood for us, surely we are ready 
to pour out our money and substance 
for them. It is going to pull us hard, 
and thousands of men as well fixed as 
yourself are liable to become as poor as 
a church mouse, together with thousands 
of lesser lights like myself, but we will 
do it without a whimper. But every man 
with a vision must right now look ahead 
and hedge against the cyclone that spells 
ruin. You, in common with millions of 
other wealthy and loyal Americans, will 
draw your checks to your last penny for 
the cause, and hundreds of equally as 
loyal bankers will cash those checks even 
if they know that it means “red lines” in 
your bank statements. That is exactly 
what is ahead of us, Mr. Montgomery, 
and our only hope is to hedge against it 
and hedge now. There is but one way to 
hedge and that is what I came to see you 
about. We must hang on to every dollar 
of old line life insurance we now have 
and double or treble it. With plenty of 
old line life insurance behind us we can 


blow every dollar we have for the salva- 
tion of our country and come through 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1917 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator 
the year 1917. The figures for 1916 are inserted 


NAME AND LOCATION OF 


COMPANY. 


Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich.... 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind.... 
American Life, Des Moines, Ia. 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La. . 
Amicable Life, Waco, Tex.. 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb 


Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb 


Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass 


Capitol Life, Denver, Col... 


Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia 


Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan 

Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind... 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo... 
Century Life, Indianapolis, Ind... 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O... 
Columbia Life, Fremont, Neb... 
Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb. . 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn... 


Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind 


Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va...... ; 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, IIl.. 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del... 
Crescent Life, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
Dakota Life, Watertown, S. D 

Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich 

Equitable Life, New York 

Eureka Life, Baltimore, Md... 

Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. Y 


Federal Union, Cincinnati, O..... 


Forest City Life, Rochford, Il]......... 
Fort Worth Life, Dallas, Tex.. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.... 

George Washington, Charleston, W. Va... 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.............. 
Grange Life, Lansing, Mich.... 

Great Northern, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Great Northern, Wausaw, Wis. 

Great Southern, Houston, Tex............. 


Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia. 


Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 
Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss...... 
Home Life, New York, N. Y.... 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind. . 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.... 


Manhattan Life, New York. 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass......... 


Merchants Life, Des Moines, Ia........ 


Year. 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 


1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917} 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 





for purposes of comparison. 


Total 
Admitted 


Assets 


|End of Year. 


$ 
149,204 
113,980 
5,966,115 
5,470, 790 
ib. 960,2 v4; 50 
727 





111.276 

2,961,940 

2,663,805 

12 2 666 002 
e 





6 6 39°: 203 
3,269,951 


2,905,860 


2, AS86,866 
2,123,576 
650,177 
527,103 


600,262 
515,331 
230,610 
154.025 
819,869 
936,503 
289,526 


— 


1.530:252 
3s 27 264 
OL 442 
73,302 
1,005,712 
742,190 
20,895,615 
18,181,384 
79,730,050 
76,671,153 
254 375 
241,876 


831,839 
690,342 
$31,836 


Nh 
ee 
o 


_ 


497,122 
5262540 
819,291 
579,985 
561,498 
862,962 
477,977 
427,530 
342,964 
295 ), pot 


-_ 


oro 
S53 
wa 





16: 530% 3 


369,113 
318,7. 47 





1,527,599 
1,359,279 
1,301,127 
1,197,483 
473 ‘ 
348,548 
344,430 
297,610 











651.064 


637,584 
510,481 
266,892 
239,075 
34,542,304 
32,821,463 
1,028,147 
1 040, "8s 23 





7,004. 714 
19,419,443 
19,765,095 
100, 768, 980 





1 "623, 241 


+Surplus 
(Assigned and 
Unassigned) 
find of Year. 





1, 580: 360 
1,554,404 
3.962.998 

va 





1,535,02 BS 
203 878 
175,606 
ames. 
> mp 





S6083 


96,061 
83,616 
104 400 
67,376 
333,620 
O44 


5 
275,251 





299 004 
301,678 
9,027 
4.St64 
200,857 
187,732 
2,198,416 
1,986,236 
5,366,132 
5,001 489 
150,149 


175,521 


354,096 





140, 452 
122,482 
92,126,95 
92,216,061 
37,001 
67,307 
234,733 
242,319 
161,943 
137,144 





108,815 
113,008 
214,837 
190,125 
1,311,139 
1,257,942 
306,104 
301,711 
179,781 
198,721 
338,408 
263,161 
179,548 
166,491 
273,027 
257,894 
666,164 
609 ,964 
126,560 
125,264 


178,661 
176,175 
182,547 
181,932 
1,842,448 
1,850,922 
247,229 
242,711 
866,374 
725,422 
636,287 
585,774 
548,794 
487,092 
8,135,750 
7,731,672 
482,140 
282,715 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year. 


s 
18.999 
6,527 
1,264,186 
1,097 980 
650,963 
551,418 
67,021 
43,203 
518,973 
515,960 
2,078,360 
1,867 332 
1,440,935 
1,324,533 
980,128 


902,507 
727,599 
654,502 
208,418 
170,932 





183,961 
149,480 
58,827 
$4,075 





390,950 
349,107 
42.687 
31,794 
974,718 
$55,751 
4,074,148 
3,322,801 
$8,626,129 
5,101,068 
94,003 
61,848 


278 248 
236,646 
121,511 
92,610 
344,539 
473,395 
10,504 
1,501 
357,325 
303,199 
399,665 
325,043 
64 004 006 





113,999 
107 S68 
302,685 
269,381 
1,845,614 
1,668,088 
339,189 
304,316 
216,585 





261, 0: 31 
2302 221 
1,346,524 
1,161,295 
269,757 


231,851 


214,877 
181,598 
62,512 
42,476 
4,872,966 
4,489,378 






3 971.7 757 
2'798'176 
1,707,988 
1,787,869 

14,619,931 

13,245,808 
1,031,634 

858,013 


| 


Total Income 
in Year. 


$ | 
100,706 
88,937 
1,602,378 
1,398,318 
751,821 
919 
2,148 





1 ‘639. 331 
1,149,956 





1,038,407 
$90,839 
812/123| 
239/854 


202 138) 





963,455} 
151,323 


169,079 
411,474 
16,601 
35,366 
616,115 
$84,550} 
5,267,897 | 
£,301,168 
12,475,325 
11.902,166 
141,164 
135,289| 


679,936 
19,082) 
51,501 

155,026 

365,714| 

463,465} 

384,889) 

92,630,626) 
SO, 6: 26,540) 
‘ 525) 
338,314 
101 "438! 
66,392 
214,915 
68,216 





131,117 
22°65; 56 
364,747 
311,645 
2,259,100 
2,050,766 
436,375 
389,968 
285,857 
250,077 
183,961 
118,734 
110,913 
89,751 
314,460 
276,112 
1,620,546 
1,379,331 
303; 189 
260,661 | 








6,604. 778} 
6, el 839] 


17,9968: 34 
1,689,878 
950,067 








Company by the 


Total 
Payments to 
Policyholders 

in Year. 


~ 1,000 


638,198 
173,945 
176,608 
117,876 
7,672 
17,238 
152,197 


123,995) 


556,122! 


390,396 
$33,095 
501,025 
413,945 
429,232 
241,768 
231,191 
28,065 
44,507 


34,680 
35,145 
13,630 
11,964 
193,069 
194,536 
15 


130,919 
91 330 





53,656 
48,560 
16,366 

0» 903 





33,612 
36,896 
45,831 
48,607 
$27,579 
860,521 
119,432 
109,965 
103,047 
68,335 
7,701 
6,154 
15,765 
10,938 
50,237 
71,257 
257,019 
288,178 





928,558 
1,062,499 
2,318,631 
2,162,150 
9,170,981 
8,780,614 

481,925 

404,641 





life insurance companies 


Total | 
Disburse- 
ments in 
. Year. 


“63,054 





366,004 
61,482 
57, 362 





S852 i OS 
873,005 


$25,023 


796,22: 3) 





556, 556 
120; 782 
1197143 


131,004 
103,005 





60,303 


268,395 
219,015 
30,295 
24,719 
359,727 
301,330 
2,751 394 
2,564,713 
9,329,346 
9,438,657 
135,563 
92 542 


189,172 
196,032 
74,367 


384,487 
344,233 
27,216 
36,908 
323,923 
207,301 
261,245 
232,240 
76,953,826 
70,772,946 
Eo pt 1 





5i 5164 
198,543 
88,791 


80,371 
89,491 
177,378 
168,682 
1,473,354 
1,438,630 
265,950 
248,499 
189,241 
145,727 
92,759 
81,510 
64,549 
48,676 
157,512 
176,886 
886,624 
886,464 
187, 2 
162 "409 





126,551 
104,789 
47 364 
77,249 
744,089 
132,913 
340,394 
166,431 
1,727,965 
1,522,131 
2,901,200 


4,7 
5, 


2,963,365 
12/448 502 
11,809:205 

946,214 
766,664 


~~ Ses 
Paid for in 

Year (Includ-| 

ing Revivals) 


$ | 
1,106,385 


175,000, * 


12,485,070 
S886, 581! 
6,547 927 
5,421,707 

896,931 
905,400) 
2,888 ,500| 
4,628,216) 

11,157, he 1 
10,617,142 | 
70291 45 
5,789 543 
b4,047,117) 
c1,449,121) 
64,011,689 
1,557 560 
8,656,830 
6,400,230 
2,061,777 
1,536,824 





1,471,961 
936,411 





10, 764, 623 
18,796,754 
1.760.850 


2,786,285 
2,634, 168 





31,458,766 
30,909, 684 





110,000 
4,233,107 
3,116,695 





1,794,000 
1,103,000 
5,183,307 
3,064,565) 

768,643 

912,156} 
2,969,411} 
9 





377,775 
2) "43015 | 
2'182.425 
it nil 040} 





1 07 3,276 
917,000 
2.041.972 
2,622,708} 

14,216,607 | 

13,609,083 
2,493,209 
2,292,546 


1,585,249 
La 20,687 





41, 
22,692 "684 | 
18. 196,684 

1 933. 28 
1,201,676 
730,000 987 
716,634, 
50,486,765 
25,904,128 
4,267,168 
4 "550, 546) 
63,212; 576) 
58,421,657 
712,739,449} 
Z 829,734 











Whole 
Amount in 
Force 


jEnd of Year. 





18, 321. 249 
2,189,131 
1.631800 

16,546,334 

16,130,362 





66,184,033 
59,154,033 
40,281,157 
36,521,748 
614,336,003 
€8,702,909 
613, 207 — 





207 718, 376 
iu 081 S79 
5,766,062 


5,025,196 
4,140,371 
1,949,217 
1,640,519 
29,836,833 
23,074,674 
1,760,850 


115,434 
342,607 
146,361 

960,503 
18,254,940 
14,639,465 
137 349,394 
113, 391 968 





31 52,3403 

1s, 0045 571 
16,325,654 
426,546 
110,000 

12 451,367 
10,480,531 
11,750,811 
9,634,500 
1,754,868, 908 
1,607,089 581 
8,829,752 
7,991,789 
3,201,250 
1.838.750 

35 443,656 
2,255,841 


3,731,691 
3,457 548 
10,252,957 
&, 638,041 
62,336,698 
55,158 919 





5, 702 5) 933 
5,008,065 
3,011,801 
3,304,776 
2,768,500 
( 





49,032 "689 
41,604,065 
97105,529 
7,800,601 


7,602,528 
6,600,661 
2,127,996 
1,471,979 
4¢ 3050, 1 45 
33,493,328 
7 602,112 
6,747,971 
69 465,736 
51847, 787 










8 243.989 
57,467,120 
60,058,189 
450,212,181 
410,166,920 
56,521,232 
50,104,102 





named for 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year, 





1,315,817 


691,825 


384,825 





1 760/85) 
1,272,897 
1,404,060 

18 35,858 
373 
3,615,475 
ee 








129 
910,033 


1 i021 490 


37,963 

1 724.48) 
1,362,500 
804,750 
3,187,815 
2,151,791 


274,18 
426,456 
1,564 916 






1, 519. 693 
536,276 
530,500 

1,020,067 

1,750,786 

7,428,624 


1115,725 


1 001,867 
1 230,987 
6: 56, (017 











¢ Began business in 1917. 














Febr 


Metro} 
Michig. 
Midlan 
Midlan 
Midlan 
Midwe: 
Minnes 


Mississ 
Mutual 


Mutua 


New E 
New Y 
North 

North . 
North | 
Northe 
Northy 
Ohio S 
Oklaho 


Pacific 


Penn 1 
Philade 
Phoeni: 
Postal 

Prairie 
Provid 
Provid 
Quick ] 
Registe 
Rockfo 


Royal | 
Scandi 
Southe: 
Southe: 
Southls 
Southw 
Standa 
State L 
Surety 


Toledo 


Travel 
Twin € 
United 


Wester 
Wester: 


Wiscon 








1ursday 


| for 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year, 


— 


r 
1,167,885 
3/500 

6,309.7 





651,826 


534,825 
80,351 

3 )8,698 
279,191 
6,762,139 
15,221 199 
1,760,850 





17, 406,987 
16,803,822 
15,654.473 
1,765,929 
910,038 


1,021,490 
472,030 
1,117,889 
870,416 
1,678,917 
1, 329,) 007 


3 187,815 
2151, 791 


274,143 
426,456 
1,564,916 
1,355,414 
7,177,779 
4,877,304 
1,082,339 
297,602 
949,128 
91 544 
1,996,264 
519,693 







1,001,867 
1 230,987 
656,017 
448,776 
2,556,817 
7,833,155 
854,141 

— 587,731 
7,617,949 
6,762,909 
3,826,069 
1,106,060 
2591, 069 
2,969,318 
0 ‘045; "961 
5, 750,979 
6,417,130 
8,240,668 


—— 





q 


February 28, 1918 


ERANSACTIONS 


AND LOCATION OF 
COMPANY. 


NAME 


Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y 


Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.. 


Midland Insurance, St. Paul, Minn 


Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, O. 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.... 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.. 


Mississippi Beneficial, Indianola, Miss. 
Mutual Benefit, Ne wark, 


New York. 


Mutual Life, 


New England Mutual, Boston. . 


New York Life, New York, N. Y.. 


North American, Chicago, I] 


North American Life and Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn. 


North Carolina M. & P., Durham, N. C 


Northern Life, Seattle, Wash.... 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


Ohio State, Columbus, O. 


Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City, Okla... 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.. 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa... 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 


Postal Life, New York... 


Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb... 


Provident Insurance Co., Bismarck, N. D.. 


Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia... 


Quick Payment Old Line, St. Louis, Mo.... 


Register Life, Davenport, Ia.............. 


Davenport, Ia.. 


Rockford Life, 


Rockford, II] 


Roya! Union, Des Moines, la.. 


Scandia Life, Chicago, Ill............ 


Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C................. 


Southern States, Atlanta, Ga....... 


Southland Life, Dallas, Tex................00000- 


Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex 


Standard Life, Des Moines, Ia 


State Life, Great Falls, Mont 


Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis, Minn... 


Toledo Travelers, Toledo, O............0.c0ceeeeeee 


Travelers, Hartford, Conn..............-e.ecee-. 


Twin City Life, St Paul, Minn........ 


United States Life, New York............ 


Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O............ 


Western Life, Des Moines, Ia............ceeeeeceeees 


Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis 


t Including capital. 
t Started business in 1917. 


OO} 
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The minus sign (- 


Year. 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917¢ 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


) indic 


INSU 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


RANCE 


Total 
Admit ted 
Assets 


End of Year. 
S 


704 025,515 


608 ,097 ,634 


13,194,661 
12 O41 896 
4; 


$33,000" 569 
930,044 





op 


138 ”, 
393, 
369 002 

l, 

¥; 

12 

1,065,067 
42 068 783 
38,727,197 





5,023,370 


45,941,596 

42,393 3850 
9,647,301 

1 9,618,763 

257,417 

200,079 
214,478 

1 12 64 ! 





50,279 
38,818 
2,129,571 
1,880,382 
384,311 
330,803 





3.156, 512 2 
| ort 36 
S885 





| = 006.7 iol 
3,003,933 
2'499.076 
5,224,644 
| 4,499,156 
372,602 
303,781 
266,827 
216,804 
787,517 
711,572 
ppt 
212.8: 


129,311, 110 
115,095,2 73 
| 25,043 

ry 
7,240,364 
7,492,651 
14,008,422 


11,932,037 


446,073 








COMPANIES OF 


Surplus 
(Assigned and 
Unassigned) 


$ 


42,876,096 


38,910,874 
. 172 2,919 


15, 600, S00 
15,244, 
04:76 19 056 
98,108,118 


8,148,029 
7,871 971 
174,187 046 
165,267 965 
896.856 

57 027 
3,312 
165,858 








4,929,075 
207 068 222 
196,130,049 

863,878 





106,509 
11,802,943 
11,216,669 

23,502 





23,642 
186,042 
126,004 
156,20: 
157,997 





601,355 
593,498 
702,235 
664 007 
115,002 
97,059 
209,140 
207 463 
425,801 
406,468 


53,919 
174,099 
165,465 
120,561 
116,144 
112,464 
114,474 





481,886 
1,407,782 


1 — ) 





ates a decrease in insurance in force. 





Premiums 
Received 
ir Year. 


$ 
138,455,649 
125,261,318 


1,700,647 
1,639,343 





133, 
107,2 
385,889 





10: j44 087] 





606,698] 
189,117} 
O11 831 

ad 
fal 
| 
| 
| 


51,899, 189] 





6,697 634 
6,146,701} 
27,687,561 | 
25,312,035} 
1,125,212 
967,646 | 





14,010, 446 
12,504,778 
oe 

292 





417 ZO 
390,678 

120,242 
100,580, 


1,822,202) 
1,575,680} 
1,105,013} 
903, 359, 
OR = 


1,249,992 
1,086,131 
213,992 
180,246 
90 481 

77 937 
240,204 
217,360 
69,093 
60,819 
16,618,938 
3,735,721 
28,892 
29,556 
700, 187 


733,022 
$522,844 
3,965,154 


109,091 
91,601 


THE 





UNITED 


Total Income 
in Year. 


> 
192,945,981 
152,387,597 


2 
2,374,5 27 
2, 





95/823: 33 


91,800,916 


16,192,941 
14,774,267 
145.969 948 
137 680,256 

1.211496 
1,097,209 
50,470 
19,906 
624.794! 
501,198} 
697 374 | 


596.849! 
75,118,058! 
70,665,771 

520,51 - 





S: 1932 


37,141,968 


* 34,075,387 





2°016.564 
1,957 347 


121,074! 


139,781 
169,677 
80,047 
18,725,175 
17,196,177 
51,090 
39,916 
525,85 233 
496,288 
140.420 
114,806 


2,295,101 
2008. 115 
1,268,009 
1,026,304 
316 707 | 


116.65 1 
98,721 
301,906 
373,476 
79,886 
72,195 


22,734,818 
18,476,372 
41,214 
nese 
1,082, 
I, 135,650 


5,117,583 





4,485,711 
304,556 
193,024 
136,547 
117,599 


r Eaclading reinsurance. 





STATES 


Total 
Payments to 
Policyholders 

in \ ear. 


5 


58,792,940 





| 52,175,603 
27| 1, 426,050 


501,394 
66,785 
20,694 440 
21,015,157 
70,029,164 
68,654 844 


7S11S 939 
7 





S1415.138 
241.914 


! de 
196,889 
$1,820,509 
$2,442,088 
95,591 
82,476 
61,784 
55,795 
3,598,830 
3,443,763 


| 19,277,015 
17,772,726 

451,459 

398,584 
4,800,334 
4.810 03 
1.0317 w6 





dS,000 
199,191 
201,073 
35,620 
12,893 








1306 
468 
970,799 
994,214 
1,300,731 
1,144,812 
22,706 
14,106 
£9,929 
35,815 


EN 








6 Industrial business. 


1917. 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments in 
“ear. 
>» 


98,966,107 


87,607,309 
2,019,498 
1,828,856 

113,013 





407, 136 
183/613 
146,856 


7.199. 42 
56400 4 0 
83,441,234 
80,864,774 


10,479,576 
10,073,C91 
105,741 265 
97 ,661 982 
707,160 
686,862 
24,644 
3,457 





ze 303+ 
220.451 
180,; 299 
5,74: 2'4: 35 
5,310,694 
25,282,679 
23, peg 
9015 


6,614, 412 2 
6,477,038 
1,534,649 
1 448,067 
81,217 
102,222 
130,472) 
34,792 
13,800,049 
12,307,091 | 
40,479 
29,278 
288 33] 
293,023 
96,191 | 
80,717 


! 
1,504,597 
1,280,733} 

664,342) 
603,150} 
174,825 2} 





179,609] 
59,712) 
41447| 


13,514,126) 
11,303 960} 
} 


1/300. 193| 
3,314 wot Is | 


3,035,291 | 





2 
1 6 
101,689 
78,172 


New Business 


Year (Includ- 
ing Revivals). 





¢ Ordinary business. 


Continued. 


Whole 
Amount in 
Force 
End of Year. 


Paid for in 


$ 
52,162,974,087 
2}¢1,773,207,811 
12,052,370, 668 
€1 450,061 328 
60,129,374 
57 219, 149 

4,026,220 
2857 339 
10,486,066 
9,085,574 
24,252,988 
21,005 1610 
10,578 y 





b3i7 840; 
279,016,103 
9,147,885 





2,093,272 
10,114,202 
7.033 92¢ 
62,180,203 
121,878,435 
108,286,855 
209 054 92¢ 
184,218,012 


37,683,618 
31,342,609 
61,970,250 
915,297 422 
830,765,506 
1,773,411,526 
1,687,797 ,276 


54,783,036 
44,176,775 
332,064 081} 2, 
278,102 685} 2,5 

8,934 62: 


375,494 658 
337 Av 4 40 -} 











7,764 4u ‘ 
149.6 GUU,600 
519,750 
11,157,472 
6,669, 02% 8,259,549 
4,148,001 14,656,849 

5,205, 13, 7 

165,816. 11,604, 

158,164, 1,505, 464 984 





12,870,923 
10,708,924 
10,368,889 


3.369.924 | 


8,431,266 
185,958,459 
171,913,618 











110,032 274 (| 757,732,514 
216: 505} 699,026,546 
‘Gaeton 39,117,202 
5,285,054 27,664,642 


28'919,06¢ 197,697,509 
25,437,666 | 179,815,823 
4,658,155} 40,281 757 
2 a 39, 5SS 936 





$,286,519 





127,208 
61,019,863 
6959,771 
13,936,882 
13,001,213 
4,195,818 
3,640,945 





10,649,991 
9,904,166 
8,208 899 
5, 70 6,608 


50,110,406 
44,105,695 
a “yen 206 





6.969. 599 2 
11,946,620 : 
10, 180, 239 


),005,070 
2.713 070 








2,106,000 
‘915: 304 


1,809,538 14,244,038 


297,494 
184,156 





186,843,719 
116,056,033 
253,000 
487,500 
2,923,930 
2989 801 
646,054,318 
63,993,250 
648,528,201 
c4.770,300 
3,051,011 
2,298,779 
1,017,572 
872,252 3,343,603 





993,500 
24,140,644 
24,419,158 


b95, 256 903 





d86, 500. ¥43 
€18,.060,069 
7,019,020 
5,010,611 
4 067 152 





Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year. 


6130,603,419 
323,146,483 
6116,524,630 
€169,116,022 
2,910,225 
3, 188, 526 





6,341 “0U9 
3,143,661 
6982 939 





2,201. i 01 
17,281.686 
12,362,824 
692 > Pa) 21 

— 1,481 16 
164,557 
665,825 
3,207 369 
1,079,150 
35,946,340 
23,435,601 
560,092 
6257,440 
2,935,669 

1 012, 131 
554,873 
796,868 





6,004,711 
4,698,545 
5,480,202 
3,314,529 

466 46 





2. 2'044. 167 
4,134,720 
1,370,009 
6,961,485 
5,502,222 


1,218,049 
951,506 
394,371 
606,000 

—463,608 


ly 23/9 67 
140,923,162 


81,500,637 
29 000 


—501,589 
08,756,360 
1,782,925 

612,057,100 
2,906,659 
2,008, 409 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


How long should an agent work a fellow 
for insurance? Well, that depends on the 
man—and the agent. Some men could stand 
it as long as they live and then never insure— 
thick-skinned bone heads! Some would vi- 
ciously resent a third or fourth attempt with 
language that had a sulphurous odor—nin- 
compoops! 

Some agents could call on a man a hundred 
times, and do it so graciously they would not 
year out their welcome. Others would make 
themselves so obnoxious the second interview 
that they would kill their chances “deader'n a 
door nail.” 

By “working” is meant keeping a man’s 
name on your list, calling on him occasionally, 
sending him a circular now and then, refusing 
to take “No!” 
his business 


for an answer, and soliciting 
whenever an opportune time 
occurs. 

On general principles a man does not cease 
to be a prospect and therefore workable so 
long as he lives and is not adequately pro- 
tected. 

Tactful soliciting has secured application 
after three, five, ten—yes, even after fifteen 


vears of patient waiting. But that is a very 
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slow game. The earnest, aggressive solicitor 
must have quicker returns. Every effort must 
be made to close your man on the first or sec- 
ond interview. However, when unable to do 
so, my advice is as follows: get a definite date 
(if possible) when he will be willing to take 
the matter under favorable consideration, and 
let him alone until then—only sending a birth- 
day card or calendar. When you can’t get a 
definite date from him after trying twice (your 
very best to close him)—look for greener pas- 
tures. It will never give you a brown-stone 
front to keep everlastingly threshing over and 
over old straw. Just another jab—never say 
can’t insure a man until he’s dead! 

When should it 
When the man signs the application— 
when the doctor has examined him—when the 
policy is delivered to him—or when? Well, 
there may be a difference of opinion about this 
matter, but I am bold enough to state that I 
think’ all competition should cease when a 
man evidences his purchase by signing the ap- 
plication. The application is an order for 
goods made in good faith, or else the goods 
are not sold. A word, Henry: Know your 
goods and your man—not a_ single word 
against your competitor. Amplify your policy 
until the man wants it; then when he signs up 
get his check and give him a binding receipt. 


What about competition? 
cease? 


If you do that every time you won’t need to 
R. O. Ticios. 


worry about competition, 


\ bill providing for a health insurance bureau 
under the jurisdiction of the State Labor Department 
has been introduced in New York. 





Thursday 


Right Up to the Minute 
(Concluded from page 13) 
safe. I would rather pay a hundred dol- 
lars for taxes for soldier insurance than 
for any other cause I know. I am will- 
ing to go my last dollar for the cause, and 
in order to do this I have doubled my old 
line insurance as a guaranty of a nest 
egg with which to start over again. What 
have you to say to that?” 
[This timely argument for life insurance 
will be found helpful to the solicitor. Com. 
panies, managers and general agents desir. 


ing copies in leaflet form should address 
THE SPECTATOR.] 


Guardian Life of America 
The Germania Life of New York has received 
a decision in the New York courts approving 
the change of name to Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America. The new name will go 
into effect March 1. 








Treasurer of Atlantic Life 
E. A.,Saunders has been elected treasurer of 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond. Mr. Saunders 
has been connected with the home office for a 
number of years and has been chosen to re- 
lieve President Strudwick of the duties of 
treasurer. 


“Uncle Donald’s Life Insurance” 


“T have just read the instructive and enter- 
taining little story “Uncle Donald’s Life In- 
surance,’ by Ira C. Edwards. It is a dandy 
good story. Every agent ought to read it and 
have his prospects read it.’’-—William T. Nash. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


for it. 
Second Liberty 
success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


competitors. 
I have ever seen. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by ‘*The Company of 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
This Health Service beats anything 
‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of acc 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 





Established 
1867 


99) 











tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources. 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 


ted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 







Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
ofevery policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice,and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 





Cincinnati 
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A Method of Calculating Premiums 

The usual method of calculating the pre- 
miums and reserves other than for ordinary 
life on policies issued on the preliminary term 
method, has been to accumulate the premium 
for a pure endowment to make up the reserve 
to the required standard at the time tixed. 

There is another method of looking at the 
problem which gives the same results, and in 
some cases may be easier to handle. We may 
take the amount which is allowed to be spent 
the first year in acquisition and spread it over 
the premium-paying period. 

If the basis is the twenty-pay life premium, 
as in Ilinois, the company is allowed to spend 
in expenses and claims the first year wPs... 
The insured pays during the whole twenty 
years 1»Ps+1. The increase in the annual pre- 
mium over the net level premium is wPx +1 — 
»Px, and this amount each year compensates 
for the amount spent the first vear. 

On a policy which has fifteen years to run, 
and on which the company spends 1»Px., the 
first year, the annual sum required for fifteen 
years to make up the initial expenditure is 


(Ps — Px) —— 

ax 15 
The expression is perfectly general. It may be 
All that is 
necessary is to substitute the required value 


modified in any way required. 


for 7 in 


axn 


This amount, of course, is added to the net 
level premium. It depends entirely on the 
number of years the preliminary term is to 
run. The addition to a fifteen-pay life pre- 
mium is exactly the same as to a fifteen-year 
endowment. 

If the modification is on the whole-life plan 
the formula becomes 

ax 
(Px,1 — Px) —— + net level premium. 


' 
ax n 


As this produces the same premium as under 
the common method the reserves may be found 
the usual way. It may, however, be simpler in 
some cases to use the formula 


Fr - df 
t\ xn-— ax t.2 t Y, 


where # represents the above formula for the 
adjustment in the premium, 
l‘or example, a thirty-pay life policy—modi- 


hed on the whole-life plan—net level reserve 


to be made up in fifteen years. 


Annual premium for first fifteen years: 


ax 
so Px (Px.,— Ps) — 
ax 45 
Thereafter Px. 
\ thirty-year endowment: 
ax 
Puss) -+ (Ps Ps) — 
ax 


Thereafter Px 
[f modilied on the twenty-pay life plan, full 
reserve at the end of twenty vears: 
obs -- Gobess—-aek=), 
and 
Psi + (Ps +1 — Fs). 
ed 
by adding the amount of the premium for a 





Phe first-vear net premium may be obti 


one-year term insurance at age X to the modi- 
hed renewal premium, and deducting Px .1, or 
Px..1, according as the modification is on the 
wenty-pay life or ordinary life basis. 

The Hlinois Standard is applicable only when 
the net level premium, plus the Illinois addi- 
tion, is not less than the twenty-payment life 
full preliminary term net renewal premium. 

EXAMPLE: 

Age thirty-five—fifteen-payment life ordinary 

life basis, three per cent. 








Moditication for fifteen vears.......... $1.13 
Net level premium, age thirty-five...... 30.34 
Net renewal premium.............. $37.47 
-ldd one-year term premium........... 8.69 
$46.16 

Deduct ordinary life premium, age 36... 21.7 
First year's net premium........... $24.42 


Views on Low-Priced Policies 

Brief mention was made in THE SPECTATOR 
of March 7 relative to the action taken by the 
executive committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York on the subject of low- 
priced policies. Resolutions adopted by the 
committee and ratified by the association in 
March, 1915, were reaffirmed. 

The committee adopted a resolution emphati- 
cally denying that, in condemning the low- 
priced policies issued by any one particular 
company, the association was acting for any 
group of companies or for any single company. 
The committee stated that the Life Under- 
writers Association acted entirely upon “‘its 
own initiative for good and sufficient reasons.” 

The resolutions of March, 1915, which were 


reaffirmed on March 5, 1918, are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 
Whereas, several companies, namely, the Me- 
tropolitan, “Etna, New York Life and Travel- 
ers, have seen fit to put upon the market poli- 
cies carrying an inadequate loading and 


Whereas, It would be impossible to support 
a company paying a living commission to its 
agents, or give sound protection to its policy- 
holders, if such policies alone were issued, and 

Whereas, This Association believes that every 
company should fix its loading and pay such 
commissions to its agents as it sees fit; yet this 
Association thinks that the loading fixed or 
commissions paid by any company should be 
uniform, be it 

Resolved, That this Association goes on 
record protesting to the Metropolitan, &tna, 
New York Life and the Travelers against the 
continued issuance of such competitive policies 
as they now issue, and be it 

Resolved, That this Association does appeal 
to other companies doing business in the State 
against the proposed issuance of such compe- 
titive policies as mentioned above, and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Secretary of this Association to 
all companies doing business in this State, to 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
and to the other Underwriters Association of 
this State, asking for their support and co- 
operation. 

Be It Resolved, That the executive commit- 
tee of The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York again restates its position as being 
opposed to any special form of insurance upon 
which a company could not be maintained should 
that form of insurance alone be issued. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the executive 
committee take this occasion to express its ap- 
preciation to those companies who did issue 
such policies, but who have withdrawn ihem 
from the market and to hope that no company 
in the future will see fit to violate this prin- 
ciple. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Secretary of 
this Association is hereby instructed to send a 
copy of these resolutions to all life insurance 
companies doing business in this State; the 
Superintendent of Insurance; the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and to the other 
underwriters associations in this State for their 
information. 


Moratorium Law Amended 

Life insurance companies are studying the 
premium moratorium plan in the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil rights bill now pending in Con- 
zress. They find that the bill was amended in 
conference by striking out the section which 
provided that in all cases where under the 
terms of the contract of insurance any person 
other than the assured had a vested interest 
therein, the consent of such other person shall 
be included in the application for the benefits 
of the moratorium. It is asserted this was 
done to save the soldiers and sailors the trou- 
ble of securing consents from beneficiaries and 
others. Insurance lawyers hold that if these 
consents are not secured, as is provided by the 
contract, there will be numerous cases where 
the companies wil! be compelled to pay twice 
under the same policy. 


Farmers Life of Denver 
The four State Insurance Departments in- 
terested in the Farmers Life of Denver have 
agreed to permit the company to continue in 


business if the stockholders will raise $275,000 


“19, 


to put into the company. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THEUNITED STATES IN 1917 
The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for 
the year 1917. The figures for 1916 are inserted for purposes of comparison. See also THE SPECTATOR for February 28, 
; —= 
Total tSurplus | Premiums Total 4 Total New Business Whole Gain jn 
NAME AND nyt ATION OF Year. Admitted (Assigned and | Received /Total Income Payments to | Disburse- Paid for in | Amount in Pesce - Sane 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) in Year. in Year. Policyholde rs] mentsin | Year (Includ- Force “te in 
End of Year.) End of Ye ar. | in Year. fear. ing Revivale), End of Year. ee Nev. 
_ Piles) iad ad (oe Sh a ape eee, Nor 
¥ § A $ i ee § § ; | y 
Pann dsle, Partiord Contessa scocs scons. 2saseenceeseee 1917 140,584,445) 20,732,870} 17,377,586] 23 407 046] 13,139,450} 18,086,950, 185, 707,588) 572,916,282) 105,379 Notl 
1916 131,298,624) 21,138,776, 14,865,649] 20,837,431} 12;623/637 16,724,125) 3.6 467,545,657| 59 "586'5 4 
American Bankers, Chicago, Ill............00000s0000e8% 1917 rid 184,375 332,041 396,405 543 "455 85, 176 291,850] 13'817,414 1771 em Occi 
1916 929,943) 325,542| 355,511 421,829) 64,047 289,974; _ 4,892 12,045,476) 2'949'988 , 
1917 206,754 929 192) 2 20 5 9817 1@0 | m1 oe nied eal 616,280, 143) 639,302,051 b707's00 Ohio 
7 5,206,75: 1,289,12¢ 2,309,405 2,617,167) 751,768 1,771,286) 8.736.623 245 "46 2 ¢ “091 
American Central, Galveston, Tex................- | B: ae 5,628 €26,462,988 81875] as 
1916 4,336,055) 1,026,290} 2,241,944) 2,490,071 654,998] 1,763,885 a ea, ot yoy re e 1 460,438 sa 
American National, St. Louis, Mo.................. 1917 535,122 285,086! 189,426 215,533' 23,457 140,992! 203 6,250,257 Tages Pan- 
1916 442/504 279,173, 151,409 173,471 | 10,546 117.430 rt 443,536 1413 "393 
i eel | : < peaks ae as pase 39,302,051 797’ 
American National, Galveston, Tex.........--0.ee000005 1917 5,206,754 | 1,123,641 | 2,309,405 2,617,167 | 751,768 1,771,286 ; (8,736, 623 26, 462,988! ae Peor 
P 206 ORR ; eal ee wasioon| (022,610.56 638. 5 49 
1916 4,336,055 1,026,290) 2,241,944 2,490,071) 654,998 1,763,885 : 11 pose a1 025, re on ras Peor 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va............-.-0-eeeeeeeeee 1917 4,215,837 765,215 1,195,436} 1 443,508 354,273 778,327 7,566,404] 36,513,647 4,196,432 
| 1916 3,534,207 | 640,057; 1,018 416) 1,231,52¢ 345,758 727,375, 8,015,636 32, 317,215 4,618,317 ne 
} | 92 "Ann <n 
| 1917 4,039,768 561,447) 1,112,543| 11287-4011 445,779 s7aosi| 903'040 ae 505, 11:36,178 Pion 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md...................00055 ; ees, | | 6.179273 620/209": roe nae 160 
| 1916 3,608,326 481,896, 1,019,461 1,178,282, 433,551 828,250) (971'513| B,516400| ge 7 Presl 
Bankers Life, Des Moines; Ta... .......5.202 ccecceseee. | 1917 33,289,954 | 1,143,316) 8,949 443) 5,426,370 7,686,589 rr 292 402 2} 437,582,188] 21,824'439 
| 1916 30,345,087) 1,209,507} ~— 8,026,020! 5,247,861 7,088,168) 45,743,850] 415,757,749, 17 460,892 Prot 
Bank:Savinge, Vopeta, Bani. sscciscscseuarvewaien ce | 1917 976,387 344,267 | '263,925| : 41,169 471415, 2,010,000} 9,085,790 803,500 
| 1916 806,251 | 323,219! 240/276) 284" 702) 39,909 142,986 2,203,866 8,282,290 1,035,608 Prov 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass..................-.2--65 | 1917 24,800,122) 1,999,103 3,027,119; 4,189,457) 2,260,612 2,979,450) 9,877,326} 88,497,032 5,738,875 
| 1916 23,621,208) 1,921,835 2,830,238 | 3,936,208 2,446,427 3,139,051 9,701,211 2,758,157, 5,236,121 
| | -rud 
California State, Sacramento, Cal.............6.0sss000- 1917 2,442,859) 720,877 851,180] 1,037.693 212.594 678,603 8,305,078} 25,221,480} 2,382,907 si 
| 1916 2,069,735 744,101| 730,721/ 1,441,630} 178,964 855,961) 18,536,903 Do's: 38,573) 7,488'896 
rire ite Cy oy | | a eee ie tc | 1917 1,978,662) 402,494) 604,503 | 715,420) 177,502} 413.764 4,957,799 18 (317,329 2,260,316 
| 1916 1,658,073) 361,789 519,424 | 604,011 | 122'800| 316,701; 4,079, 195 ki 33" ios! 013) 1,866,390 Publ 
| Fae cH | ; ( P : ) 71 
es | 1917 3,532,070, 334,057) 1,428,795] 1,604,818, 504,456] 1,160,514, OTO8.008) OUR.AE DAES) 12,700,004 
Colonial diate: Gersey ity, is J. so. ice sien 86 5065555055,00% | oot abel | | p11 “06941 630,625,461 b2-s02'WNs 
| 1916 3,084,750) 273,959| ‘1,321,761 1,478,639) 448,809} 1,217,714 291 1933] 5,375,879 ¢—"148440 Relia 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, O....... | 1917 1,385,824 | 200,099 313.372! 381 480) 112,677 248,649! 2,454,677 10,896,462 913,070 
| 1916 1,248,348 218,292 281,874| 254/452) 105,326 | 267.980 3 099.889 9,983,392 1,758,218 Reser 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O.............. -| 1917 1,135,886 | 294,083 373,916} 4 454 20/ 104 792| : 2,740,257 | 9,892,942 1,945,120 
Fodian stn | 1916 915,782) 282,888 337,328} 386,768} 69,821 | 2,098,267! _8,199;877 1,520,077 St. Jc 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah........ : 1917 2 089 452 386,554 641,211} 7575 "44! 187 738| he 34 694 19,082,968 1,555,958 
: | 1916 1,759,881 | 375,704 596,882) 697,096 157,375| 6,332 17,527,010) 2,112,396 Seran 
Elkhorn L. & A., Norfolk, Neb............. --| 1917 A2 | 10,652 $6,623) 99028 | 28626 64 "670 676,506) 2,536,071 240,391 
. } 1916 209, 266 11,646 74,895) 23'783| 53.389 610,208} 2,295,680 203,480 Secur 
Equitable Life, Washington, D.C....................4- | 1917 713,101 132,205 416,732 122,208} 334049, 4,750,958} 11,993,052 1,614,150 
; | 1916 586,766 129,080 359,990) 112,788) 312,574; 4,601,530] _ 10,878,902) 1,534,358 Secur 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia....................- | 1917 22,560,402 2,950,852 | 4,436,984) 5, 61 4. 9: “4 1,789,407 | 3.130°509| 30 915,900) 140,085, 426 21,764,973 
Sil natin’ ; 1916 19,890,951 2,741,997| 5,614.931| —4'871'759| —«1785,017| —-2'903'663| 26,226,391} 118,320,453 17,965,336 Secur 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan.................... | 1917 1,293,176 484 .053| 672.372| Tiga 381 361 | 6,979,051 18,800,383 4,285,497 
| 1916 991,128 454,615 | 500, 709) 81.927] 331.492 5,551,232) 14,514,886) 3,312,902 Shena 
Farmers National, Chicago, Ill.... | 1917 477 639 318.002 186,062 217 8041 25,796 182 2 104 2,906,2 50 6,031,750 1,912,250 South 
f . | 1916 42: 323,004 | 124,692 192,835] 19,928 2:523,000| _ 4,119,500 1,092,750 : 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. | 1917 4,004,002] 5,212.28 7,060.74! 3,448,081 18,412,379} 142,022,569 6,379,563 Stand 
; ; | 1916 3,837,230 4,998,741 6,792,160 4,697,888 | 18,024,116] 135,643,006 3,287,229 
First National, Pierre, S D...... | 1917 299 662! 214,824 263.403 67,662) 1,873 ,000| 6,675,412 582,633 : 
: ; 1916 242,201 | 205,034 245,848 63,756| 2,173,500) 6,092,779 681,832 state 
Girard iiie; PRUDBPONINS Pa 5 50.0:5.016:5:400-2a00rene ws -| 1917 aes ‘ 526,814 | 310,334 386.707 | 99,948 | 1,710,842} 8,756,150 773,550 : 
| 1916 1 “419° 609) 521.062! 288,054 355,622 | 82.855 1,885, ‘075 7,982,600 1,189,119 State 
Great Republic, Los Angeles, Cal...... -| 3917 970. 720 607.449! 309,599 360,706| 57,855 2,348,097 | 3,662,902 1,057,316 ve 
, | 1916 839,976) 576,878] 316,504 388,651) 109,674 36: 9,718,865} 9,720,218) 1,077,070 Two ] 
Great Southern. Birmingham, Ala -| 1917 74 2867. 756 166, 306 248.766 93,491 158 ’989) 1,035,000 5,111,669 164,900 ae 
1916 655, 38 254,242 206,957 | 65,749 | 128'823| — 1,102'500 4,946,769 248,195 Union 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark. . 1917 1,014,699 333,189 9: 233080) 69,830] 167,598 1 944, 62 26) 6,105,882! 820,276 - 
rut ; ' | 1916 886,218 294,905 159,120 208,066 80,560] 164,428} 2,537,762) 9,335,606] 839,220 ae 
Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind......... 1917 1,781,797 469.909 380.615 Bt 513,446} 174,354, 388,278 | 392 12, 2,655,343 | 108,934 Lis 
—a = 1916 1,704,221 2 356,723 488,808 173,780 342,066} 3 2,546,409) — —726,805 Unites 
Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake City, Utah... 1917 597,413 250.786 294 353| 54,802 169,663} d 2,744,889 7,361, 242 1,003,839 ; 
ene 1916 462,088 229'801 264/383 | 54,752| 180,144} 2,756,720] 6'357°403| 975,901 Volun 
Iowa Life, Waterloo, Ia.......... 1917 354,960 80,675 95 608) 21.183] 4, 634 | 4492 760) 3,050,442) 2158 
1916 306,344 104972 $2,472 100,575) 14,491 | 2,430! iad 3,048,289 475,001 
: | . 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.... 1917 8,464,405 1,294,131 2,150,497 hates 677,077 | 1,473,763} 18,565, 456) 62,414 1222| 11,687,479 West | 
1916 7,376,277 1,186,144 1,742,397 2,132,149 | 585 499 | 1,139,996} _ 11,592,412] j 50,726,743) 5,205,873 
| | Hc % 5225.76 2() 779 € ? 
1917 | 156,350,086] 12,720,941] 33,737,801! 41,169,282) 16,982,092) 26,584,024) 194,077,961) oa0, 532) pa C0182 S32 ci 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass......... a | | seae! pot oe 6493 98. A ye peer as oo 
; a 1916 141,394,447} 11,706,327] 30,847,214] 37,606,720 | 15,652,770| 24,235,610} pr €399'349 681 | ¢38°031 210 -_ 
Kansas Life, Topeka, Kan........ 1917 10) 570 704,277 141,239 234,435 10,403} 212,491; 3,173,116 4,506,579} 2621766 Wichit 
; . - 1916 2,119] 674,325 65,922 261,859} 1,285} 87,561} 1,393,963 1,884'81: 3| 1,081,813 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.................... 1917 “{ 406. 205 | 140,318 329,493 399 801) 127,742) 244,829) 1 886 835] 10,310,906} 131,358 
1916 1,240,946} 128,618 326,795 391011 108,634 | 241,404) 2,161,811 ban 179, 1548) 144,194 ay 
| ¢ 7 pt 
: : tii nad ; 1917 16,560,439} 2,475,286 4,404,122 5,278,170 1,493,444} 3,391,779] 023, 3,736, oe cae’ 17 § ‘Oal 1 on 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va................ eel aa cry O70 91 791 362 bS'47 7459 meer 
1916 14,464,717] 2,284,280 3,986,002 4,718,831] 1,302,922} 3,037,206) “77 : 51503] 26/557 "350 pert 059 
Lutheran International, Ottawa, Ill............ 1917 118,809 20,492 27,045} 5,468 528,000 7047500) 501,500 
i aa ac 1916 5,22 120,326 5,935 (2 re | 203,000 203,000 203,000 
Marouette Life, Springfield, Il]........................ 1917 05! 260,100 151,433 191,741 54,567| 1,195,088 4,460,720 621,080 In 
: ‘ 1916 ,06 265,646 136,371 167,569] 46,658 | 27,264; 3,839,640 281,650 1918 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md...... 1917 2,93- 465,301 451,024 640,655! 381,170) 2,084,579) 13,834,731 612,819 Sage 
, ' - 1916 2,17: 503,479 407,871 589,597 | 352,487 | 2,101,374] 13,221,912 877,460 York 
Mid-Continent, Oklahoma City, Okla. 1917 7,76 160,509 131,683 223,607} 28,664 | 2,183, 229 | 4,529,207 1,312,794 Naw: 
1916 326,36 123,910 91,582 105,926} 30,421 1,344, 1,136) 3,216,413 397,517 j 
Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo.. 1917 17,025,068 3,089,662 5,087,382 6,123,998) 85 3,363,995|  47,1527745| 156,948,542] 27,749,26: reprit 
1916 14,142,964] 2,666,597 4,180,880] 4,985'867, 1,328 743| 2,950,444| — 41/418,444| 129,199,279] 22/318,886 York 
Montana Life, Helena, Mont...... 1917 1,925,370 643,251 733,261 882,969 125,632 476,710} 6,862,137} 20,598,402} 4,583,643 Kings 
am : : 1916 1,497,331 600,769 577,915 696,367 | 123,296 409,471| 6,086,640} 16,014:759] 4,535,890 
National-American, Burlington, Ja..................... 1917 352,253 16,625 173,452 190 i447) 48,521 154,175 2,069,459 6,176,618 1,081,521 Our 
ed P opacity 1916 307,169 26,926 182/399 199,248 | 46,211 138,300} 1,909,038 5,095,097 1,042,481 Sink 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt..........................} 1917 68,590,708 9,960,117 8,197,857} 11,558,521) —- 7,013,086 8,844,505) 27,463,965) 223,593,866 11,556,466 the M 
cae _ oo | 1916 66,832,323} 10,653,435 7,839,960] 11,083/885 6,846,100 8,581,958)  27.052/173} 212,037,400] 11,050,279 outloc 
National of U. S. A., Chicago, Ill.................... 1917 15,260,230 1,528,698 3,019,442 3,799,099 | 1,672,382 2,8 19'820,005| 97,179,897 9,074,629 hick 
1916 14.294 766] 1,556,910! 2,795,194 3,461,935) 1,557,391 2,562,796 17,458,341 88 105,277 7,098,926, thick 
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Sday 


yr 


236, 121 
382,907 


75,001 


87,479 
05,873 
79,960 
82,552 
07,110 
31.210 
21,766 
$1,813 
31,358 
14.194 
27 636 
13,714 
77,452 
19,059 








March 14, 1918 


TRANSACTIONS 


NAME yok oe ATION Or 
PANY 


Nevada State, Reno, Nev*..... 
North Ame rican, Omaha, Neb. 


Nothern Assurance, Detroit, Mich... 


Occidental, Albuquerque, N. Mex.................. 


Ohio National, Cincinnati, O.. 


Omaha Life, Omaha, Neb...... ae ee en 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La... 


Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill... 


Pioneer Life, Kansas City, Mo.......... 


Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.... 


Provident Life, Des Moines, Ia... 


Prudential, Newark, N.J 


Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind. . 

St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo... 

Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.... 

Security Life, Chicago, Ill. . 

Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va...... 
Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C. 


Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Pa... 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 

Two Republics, El Paso, Tex 

Union Central, Cincinnati, O.. 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me... 

United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H 


Volunteer State, Chattanooga, Tenn 


West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S. D.. 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal... 


Wichita Southern, Wichita Falls, Tex 




















LIFE 


Year. 


End of Year. 


1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 


1916 
1917 


1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 


1917 


1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1917 
1916 





THE 


INSURANCE 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 





1,217,500 
912,603 
780,980 | 

1,436,216 

1,243,662 

70,466, 
15,215 





6, 1; 
),497, 510 


669 544 
754,110 
1,050,323 
847,832 
1,701,194 
1,349,351 
441,092 
413,154 
8,387,621 
7,826,172 
892,185 
764, 492 
19 
1,353 


475,371,914 











432,019,823 
671,494 
575,619 


7,550,502 
6,373,812 
4,195,019 
4,172,547 

420,425 

320,636 
2,776,201 
2,466,667 
3.158.959 
2,854,606 
8,761,752 
S po 39 54 
1,723,773 
oe a 046 

678 909 

429 373 
2.696.215 
2,308,842 
1,770,873 
1,577 A0O 











18,920,668 





24 

51,675,248 
383,076 
348,782 
121,399 447 
114,684,245 
19,131,515 
19,096,395 
1,278,354 
1,216,249 
3,106,714 

2 651,340 
725,502 
3,027,943 
74,265 
69,511 
2,996,115 
20,013 


‘937,388 
609 455 





tIncludes capital. The minus sign (—) indicates a eden! in insurance in force. 


COMPANIES OF 

















r lie iadleg reinsurance. 


SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


Premiums 


Received 
in Year. 


Ss 

7,683 
323,230 
296,208 


a 


582,843 
402,339 


222,881| 


207 618 
306, 402 2 


1010 193 
221,841 
197 pe 





96. 511 
111,336,383) 


99,990,191 


478,186 


404,996) 


2,698,389 
2/267,644 | 


1,677,162 
1,163,054 
156,715 
124,603 
681,774 
636,384 
619,947 
568,675 
1,854 087 
1,766,625 
280,839 
259,706 
90,108 
43,540) 
713,062 
556,375} 
442,209) 
387,582 


2,943,766) 
2,764 042 
7,602,067 | 
a 025,526 
107,482 
80,895 
17,911,478 
16,113,650 
2,295,880} 
2,289 603 
267 835 
170,927 
803,123 
699 227 


1,595,804 
1,347,718 
14,780 
15,681 
927 492 

7 775,981 
326,751 
252,799 





THE 


»! Payments to 
Policyholders 














— 





6 Industrial business. 





“A New Charter of Liberty” 


In the North American Review 


1918, Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life, contributed an article entitled 
New Charter of Liberty.” The article has been 
reprinted in handsome leaflet form by the New 
York Life. In the course of his remarks, 


Kingsley said: 


Our immediate duty is to win this 

Since the days just preceding the Battle of 
the Marne disasters have been no thicker, 
outlook has been no blacker than 2 
thicker the disasters, the darker the outlook, 
the more imperative that duty becomes. 


We 


also fight 
world may 


to flourish, 
that victory 


We have 
stay out no longer ; 
We have gone overseas to meet a monster that 
planned later on to attack us in our own homes. 
fight to drive 
that slays, that 
knows no honor and has no compassion: 
, for similar reasons, 
never have to fight again. 
to be a place fit for habitation by civilized men, 
if it is to be a place in which hope and ambi- 
ition and unselfishness and human affection are 
we must win the war, and then make 
effective through a change in the 
i between 


fundamental 
States. 


Restoration 


retain our 


in order 


of the status quo 


entered the conflict because we could 
self-respect. 


the world 
that violates, 


between the 


TATES IN 


Total 


in Year. 


569,812 
537,028 











pi 26! 





35,986 


721,866) 
675,276} 
46,503 | 
40,360) 
16,917 | 
9,737 | 


50,470,243 


47,278,096 


99,756) 


78,089 
755,028 | 
616, 390 

442, 60 0 
531 1 15 
18,409 
8,634 | 
257,724 
256,643 
260,005) 
218 8 508 | 


_ 





178,806 
156,721 
164,369 
134,050 


1 658, 897 





14,091,367 | 
13,854,301 
2,450,126 
2,528,543 | 
97 625 
55,082) 
237,606 

2s 3 512 





361,970 








7.662 
7,944 
252,915 
187,657 
49 430 
40,726 


Democracies of the 
been crushed, 
not because the old 
financially 
that new 


Se a ee 
e Ordinary business. 


1917 .—Con 


Total 


I Jisburse- 
ments in 


ear. 





180. 142 
109,462 
31.736 


141,837 





148,605 
399,7 778 





06 O76 
109,614 
318,976 
744,727 
154,334 
137,180 

79,715 

72,196 


86,048,983 


76,531,170 


346,535 


1,988,678 
1,767,317 
1,907,269 
948,165 
$1,903 
61,662 
524,789 
503,793 
480,794 
445,602 
1,613,771 
1,715,951 
208,237 
161,841 
145,807 
67.094 
478,228 
347,531 
405.687 
273,571 


2,584,471 
2,487,101 
6, 707 567 
6,630,37 
105,51 | 
83,062} 





19,064,558 
19,942'242 


3,000,262} 
3,074,800 
260,631 | 
168 096 | 


1,134,523} 


1,030,036 
11,924 
2.754 





175,556 


346,090" 





New Business 

Paid for in | 
Year (Includ-| 
ing Revivals). 


194,000 
3,096,771 | 
3,199,806) 





386,006 
12,652.27¢ 


30,157, 12] 


1,099,775 
? 





2,031,566 
5,610,796 

4.204.700 
753,500 





1404 Te 


6403,690,019 
€273,459 049 
6370,348,95}1 

€221 434 996 


Ae) 290,06} 
1,378,402 


610,051 902 


€1,642.299 


26,363,586 
23,598,718 
$8,663 or 


a16ae, 
ae ) 415 





im tai 


448 116 


11,161,785 
12,186,356 
29,678,701 


26,( 97 484 


82,978,095 
76,901 819 


6 3,115,65 39 





5,340, 896 
6,100,118 
5,982,850 


64,953,469 
9,870.2 »* 


39 





3.364 076 








Whole 
Amount in 
Force 


End of Year. 





196,000 
11,876,507 
10,736,818 
15,310,527 
13,707,102 
10,417,601 

9 288 ,629 





336,000 
45,803,114 
10,446,446 





(} 5149: 5C0 
6, 312/831 
4,127,449 
3,316,265 


62,039,767 ,297 
€1,418,670,438 
61,851,862,255 
1,241,132,9C9 


616,080,413 
c3,181,698 
614,268,650 
€2,835,226 


86,563,717 
71,542,913 
30,807 C97 
29,377,198 

4,015,405 

3,024,855 
17,704,883 
17,267,420 
19,470,010 
18,037,921 
54.616, 218 
51,786,159 
9 00 0,669 

8,772,288 

3,014,388 

1,504 $94 
22,195,563 
17,182,650 
13,119,245 
11,737,537 





£6,536,246 
81,946,127 
222,508,273 


— 68 4, 314 





5,667,821 
28,812,894 
26,143,689 


510,866,300 
“T7138 32 28 





4: 38,500 
26,308,817 
21,607,185 
13,588,232 


5,492,634 





Gain in 


Amount in 


Force 
in Year. 


$ 
196,000 
1,139,689 
1,526,115 
1 1603, as 
A 





13 
1,299,959 
606,500 
386 000 


23178" 767 
— 2,746,434 
3,000,081 





4: 21 ‘00 0 
lay 20 
1,722,153 
1,539,276 
&36,669 
817,739 
$11,184 
860,692 


6187 ,905,042 
€177,537, 
6156,573,906 
€126,340,934 





61,811,763 
€346,472 
62,081,308 
499 478, 


15,020,804 
12,949,166 
1,429,899 
3,206,340 
990,550 
952,265 
437 463 
1,084,416 
1,432,089 
1,023 1759 
2 830, 059 
5 869,221 
728,381 
775 658 
1,509,394 
1, 50: 4 994 





4,590,119 
6,261,766 
18,820,959 
15,366,799 
458,333 
—787,496 
49, 737 5210 





4,327,821 
2,669,205 
2,715,001 


61,152,437 
65,055,094 
61,183,909 
¢1,743,772 
— 15,000 
—48,000 
4 701,632 





2 31095,39 23 





and shattered 


*Commenced business in 1917. 
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world will then be 


morally, but 


world cannot be born under 


conditions. 
To destroy this 
but that does not reflect our 


conditions 
unchanged, 
possibly 

or change 
damentals 


longer 


out of 


of civilization 
naturally 


ideals which have 


that she 


is. 


German 


made 


which this 
will later 
worse. 
Germany, 


fight 


Germany has 
it means 


defeat 


broken 
because 
the old 


Terror is necessary, 
full purpose. 
Terror was 
produce others 


The 
born, 


like it, 
not only to 


erush 


but so to change the fun- 


Germany 


that they shall no 
breed, in part at least, the 
the Monster 





The Insurance Slacker 

Don't be a “slacker” when your fellows all are 
winning: 

Don't put in excuses, for it adds to your 
sinning. 

Get the “applications’—you can do it if you 
try; 

Saying that you can't sueceed is but a coward’s 
cry. 


‘Tis constant watchfulness and hard work 
that are needed, 

But satisfaction comes to him who has suc- 
ceeded: 

Go at it in real earnest, your efforts con- 
centrate, 

Ambition, grit and courage will open vict'ry’s 


gate. 


So, why be a “slacker” when Duty’s voice is 
calling ? 

Only the incompetent by the way are fall- 
ing: 

Be a leader ‘mong your fellows, stiffen up 
your pride, 

Keep knocking, knocking, knocking—the door 


will open wide. 


Opportunity awaits you, grasp it by the hand, 

Your company’s facilities are promptly at 
command. 

Start the “ball a-rolling.” 
very best, 

Get the man “examined” and you'll find he’ll 


putting forth your 


do the rest. 
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Shake the “wabbles” from your “legs” and 
also from your mind, 

Don't listen to the “croakers’ who nothing 
good can find, 

Put a “whistle” to your lips when courage 
seems to fail, : 

Never be a “slacker” or before your duty 
quail. 


A “slacker” is a failure from any point of 
VIEW, ¢ 

Better far give up the “biz” and start at some- 
thing new; 

“Get out” unless you're willing to do your 
very best— 


“Slackers” are like evil birds, who always foul 


’ 
their nest. 
—AvuGustTuS TREADWELL. 


French and German Effects of War 


The war has necessarily interfered consider- 
ably with the compilation of vital statistics both 
of France and Germany. In the former country 
any figures of births and deaths since the war 
began are necessarily incomplete owing to the 
occupation by the enemy of a considerable num- 
ber of the departments into which the country 
is subdivided. This difficulty does not exist so 
far in Germany, but the German official sta- 
tistics are notoriously slow in appearing, while 
for obvious reasons the German authorities have 
not been eager to reveal the effects of the war 
upon the civilian population. As regards both 
countries, therefore, any figures now obtainable 
must be regarded as having a tentative rather 
than a final character. Certain figures, however, 
have recently become available, and these make 
very clear the fact that it is not only the mili- 
tary and naval forces that suffer severely in re- 
spect of their number by reason of the war, but 
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that the net result for the civilian population is 
almost equally disastrous. 

The French economic journal, “Le Monde 
Economique,” has recently published a table giv- 
ing the number of births and deaths among the 
French civilian population for the years 1913. 
1914 and 1915—though, unfortunately, the figures 
are not entirely complete for the whole of 
France in any one of these years. The 1913 
and 1914 figures embrace 77 out of the 87 de- 
partments of France; while the 1915 figures ap- 
ply to 76 departments. The table is as follows: 


Year Births Deaths Births to Deaths 
ae Rae 604,454 588,809 + 15,645 
| a ae 994,222 647,549 - 33,427 
Uo ts 382,466 644,301 —261,835 


Supplementing this table, the American Fund 
for the Charité Maternelle de Paris not long 
since issued a circular letter stating that the 
French birth-rate in 1916 was only 8 per 1000 
of the population, as compared with 19 per 1000 
before the war. The births in 1916 dropped to 
312,000, while the deaths among the civilian 
population were estimated at 788,000. That is to 
say, leaving all military and naval losses out 
of account, the number of deaths in the un- 
occupied area of France in 1916 exceeded that 
of the births by about 388,000. 

Turning now to Germany, the Society for the 
Study of the Social Consequences of the War, 
Copenhagen, has published the following table 
of the vital statistics of the civilian population 
of Germany for the past four years—a table 
which may probably be taken as_ reasonably 
accurate: 






Year Births Deaths Births to Deaths 
LOWS: sos sre 1,858,750 1,004,950 + $33,800 
PODS xe 5 er 1,820,250 1,235,950 + 984,300) 
EOr 2. crs's 1,415,750 1,452,950 
OL: .305 x 1,103,250 1,330,950 227, 





As in the case of the French figures, the 
deaths shown by this table include no military 
or naval casualties, but are those of the civilian 
population of Germany only. It is probable, of 
course, that the German figures for both births 
and deaths more closely approximate the ac- 
tual figures, as these will appear in revised 
and corrected form after the war, than do the 
French figures. In both instances, however, a 
reasonable margin of error must be allowed.— 
The Searchlight. 
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In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIOUEF 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
| the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
7 agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


SERVICE extended freely to the insured 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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SALESMANSHIP LESSONS 





What Life Insurance Selling Taught the 
Head of One Mercantile House 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Incidents ina Man’s Life on which He Built 
Self-Confidence—Sales Suggestions 

[The following article is the persenal experi- 
ence of a man, now well along in years, who is an 
an executive in a well-known mercantile house. 
A large part of his life was devoted to life insur- 
ance selling, to which he feels he owes his pres- 
ent place of responsibility. While his name 
must be withheld, he has recalled a number of 
incidents in his life insurance career which will 
no doubt serve as a help and an inspiration to 
men with the rate book. ] } 

After many years spent on the firing line, 
and meeting all sorts and conditions of men 
in all walks of life, I have taken my place be- 
hind the frosted glass partition of the office of 
a large concern. On the door are the words 
(which I can see as I write), ‘“President’s 
Office—Private.” If I were to be asked what 
sort of experience was most helpful to me in 
my climb from insurance solicitor to the post 
I now hold, I would without hesitation say, 
“My experience and knowledge gained while 
writing insurance.” 

As an insurance man I was not what could 
be called a wonderful success; if so, I suppose 
I would still be in the harness, but the work 
fitted me for my present position, and made 
me confident, to say nothing of compensation 
[ earned while winning that confidence. 

As | look back on my experiences, some 
pleasant, some sad, I remember some of the 
lessons of value. For the benelit of others 
[ will try to recall some incidents always fresh 
in my mind. 

Avom Over [INSISTENCE 

When I first started to write insurance | 
had 
I must keep up a rapid-fire line of conversa- 


a false impression that to sell properly 


tion. I had heard people say, “He would 
make a good salesman, he can talk so long 
and well.” From this remark I gained the im- 
pression that a person to be a successful sales- 
man should be persistent, talkative and ag- 
gressive. 

To-day I know better; that is, I know all the 
qualities above must be possessed—but in mod- 
eration. The lesson was driven home by the 
following incident: 

While soliciting in a small town in the 
Middle West a few years ago I found the 
eoing easy. This was probably due to the 





fact that the people had either been solicited 
by a person of poor ability or were just ripe 
for me to come along and write policy after 
policy. Perhaps, if I can say with due mod- 
esty, it was my own inspired efforts that 
id the trick, for | have found, and suppose 
others have also, that I can do better work 
when under the spell of inspiration. Be that 
is it may | went merrily on my way writing 
up almost everyone until | formed the im- 
pression that people simply must have a policy 
\ll went well until I struck 
i small city in Ohio, where there was a dealer 


in my company. 


who had lately acquired the stock, fixtures and 
good will of a merchant who handled a line 
of varnishes, paints, etc. Here was my chance 
to show the newcomer how much he needed a 
policy in our company. When I called upon 
him T found him deep in inventory. It seemed 
as if he wanted to know how much he had 
overpaid for the goods on hand. I did not 
trouble him at first, as I saw it would be use- 
less. So with a polite word or two I left and 
called again the next day, only to find him still 
deeper in the work. This time I opened up 
my talk, suggesting that he put himself on a 
solid business basis by insuring his life at 
once. I gave him a summary of my policies, 
with suggestions as to what kind of a policy 
he was to take. 

The merchant did not take kindly to my 
suggestions, but I kept on driving home my 
pleas. I said, “I simply want to get you 
started on a small policy. I know you will 
increase your insurance voluntarily after a 
while.” On this call I could not induce the 
man to get “half started,” and I did not want 
to leave town without making another attempt 
to place my policy before someone else came 
along and secured it. Next day I was back 
again, and spent a full half day trying to nail 
my man down, but he kept putting me off, no 
matter how many times I said “I want to get 
you started.” 

About 5 P. M. I thought the merchant was 
weakening under my rapid-lire talk and that 
I had him, for he got down from a stepladder 
and said, “So all you want is to get me started, 
is it? You have spent two days trying. Now 
let me tell you vou have at last succeeded. 
First | am going to start with vou. You get 
started at once to find the door before T start, 
for if I start first vou will not be able to start, 
and the next time vou come into this store 
when T am busy on an inventory, don’t start 
me again. Now start!” 

Hiis methods of “getting started” took my 
breath away, but T learned a valuable lesson, 





and one which has caused me to be more 

careful in the future not to be over insistent, 

cut out rapid-fire talk and use better judg- 

ment in cases like the above. 

WATCH FOR THE TURNING POINT OF THE SALE 
[ always make it a habit to watch for the 

turning point of the sale, the place where the 


sale is either made or lost. When I get to 


his point I let loose ali my efforts, and, as a 
rule, close. At times all my tact and the 
quickest possible thought are needed to swing 
the prospect into line, as the following case 
will demonstrate: 

[ had called on a certain prospect a number 
of times, and at last was rewarded by the 
feeling that | had the policy as good as 
clinched. The specifications were approved, 
rates quoted and agreed upon; in fact, my 
pencil was already pointed to receive the name 
on the dotted line, when the prospect said, 
“See here, old man, I have gone ahead with 
this deal without consulting my partner. You 
know he also has a voice in this policy as a 
partnership arrangement.” 

This slight hitch did not discourage me, as 
[ knew that the unwritten rule of partnership 
was for one partner to agree with the other's 
wishes, so | said with good grace, “All right, 
Mr. Keenan, | shall call to-morrow, and per- 
haps by that time you will have had an op- 
portunity to tell your business associate what 
a wonderfully advantageous policy you have 
selected.” 

With this final word of praise I left with 
the intention of calling the next day. 

You never can tell what the next day will 
bring forth in the insurance business, so you 
judge my surprise when I was told on my call 
bright and early the following day, “I am 
sorry I cannot give vou the insurance we dis- 
cussed yesterday.” I was somewhat taken by 
surprise, but said, “I thought your mind was 
fully made up, and recall vou saying, ‘I simply 
wish to show this contract to my partner as a 
matter of form and business courtesv.’” This 
caused the man to reply, “Yes, T did say that, 
but find that my partner is not so anxious to 
acquire the insurance on my life as I thought 
he would be, so think we had hetter let it 
rest for the present.” 

ITere was the turning point of the sale, the 
place where I was to make my previous efforts 
hear fruit or lose; so I took a deep breath 
and said, “Oh, very well, sir, if your partner 
has the final word, and it is his judgment that 
rules supreme, have you any objection to my 


seeing him?” 








This caused the man to stop, think, and at 
last say, “Young man, don’t you think that 
your question is rather forward, and don’t you 
suppose I Have a voice in my own affairs? If 
{ want the policy,’ he continued, “it will be 
taken without vou or anyone else consulting 
my partner, and you may write it as soon as 
you can. Where is your blank?” 

I had won the day, and why? Simply be- 
cause I made the man feel that he was not in 
command of himself, also that he was com- 
pelled to play second fiddle to the wishes of 
his partner. To prove otherwise he placed 
the insurance without further hesitation, and 
I passed the danger line or turning point with 
safety. 

Memory A Power tN SELLING 

My hardest sale, though easily accomplished 
when | look back upon it, was brought about 
by a flash of the memory. I perhaps may have 
used unethical methods but I landed the pros- 
pect, and that is what counts every time. 

Out in the Middle West lived an astute 
gentleman who always met my advances by 


such pertinent remarks as “Not interested,” or 


“lL am not in the market for insurance,” and 
other time-worn excuses for not allowing me 
to talk business with him. 

I kept calling, nevertheless, till one day | 
was surprised to have him come toward me 
with a smile and say, “No doubt your concern 
is the strongest company in the world, and 
vou the best solicitor ever, but once and for 
all time I am not interested.” 

This was equal to a dismissal and an invita- 
tion to take my hat and never approach the 
subject again; but, looking in the eve of the 
man, I thought: “Here is a man of perhaps 
my own age who has spent a busy lifetime; he 
is fond of reminiscences.” Taking advantage 
of this thought, I said, “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. A., but you knew Charley B., did you 
not?” He was all attention at once, and re- 
plied, “Why, yes, he was one of my _ best 
friends.” 

Well, I replied, | am sorry to state he was 
buried last week. In making this advance I 


1e knew the deceased, but as 


was not sure 
Mr. \. was a well-known man about town, 
and the late Charley B. another of the same 
type, | took a chance and the shot hit home. 
He did not speak for a few seconds, and I 
| 


could see he was deeply affected by this news 
pty ; 


of the sudden death of a friend. Finally, 
raising his eyes, he invited me into his private 
office, and asked for full details of the passing 
away of his friend. Almost the first question 
asked was, “Did Charley leave his family well 
provided for?” “Yes,” I replied. “A few 
years before his death T prevailed on him to 
ae 


take out a policy for several thousand doilars, 


and his daughter was paid the amount of the 
policy a few days ago.” This scemed to make 
the man feel as if I were a friend of the de- 
ceased, and we talked over old times and inci- 
dents in which we both shared together with 
the friend who had just died. After a while 
I forgot my call was for the purpose of in- 
suring the man, but I was brought around to 
realize that T was a man with a mission. He 
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finally asked, “Can you call here to-morrow ?” 

Could 1? You can just bet I could and 
did, and wrote a policy of considerable size; 
in fact, | continued to count this man num- 
bered among my best customer friends. 

I knew the man needed—yes, wanted—the 
policy, and | used this incident, which I can 
assure you was not planned, to show him that 
| was the man to sell him and my company 
was the one he should insure with. 


Life Insurance 
By Grorce W. Broun, 
District Superintendent, Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia 

| am helping men and women, rich and poor 
alike, to save a detinite amount of money each 
and every year. 
| am linking their contributions to those of 
thousends of others, making a fund large 
enough to secure the advantages both oi 
safety and rate. 

| put their payments into the hands of those 
men whose business it is to know and do with 
it what they cannot do, 

| ought to be represented by each individual 
in every family. 

| should constitute a substantial item in each 
family budget, just like food, clothing, rent 
and fuel. 

| provide for the education and culture of 
your children. 

lam help for the helpless. 

lam a banker for millions of people—panics 
and hard times do not ruin me. 

I am recognized as a necessity, and am daily 
increasing in volume. 

[am cultivating and encouraging systematic- 
ally the habits of thrift, economy and saving. 

| am providing the safest and most profitable 
form of saving and investment for the average 
person. 

I prevent worry over poverty and business— 
hecause [ give assurance of a definite amount 
when old. 

| provide protection against all financial loss 
which may be caused by sickness, accident, 
disability, helpless old age or death. 

[am providing a high grade of employment 
for thousands of men and women for whom 
] 


it would be impossible to secure a_ similar 


erade of employment elsewhere. 

[ need no embeilishment—the best possible 
service you can render is to tell the whole 
truth about me. 

Tam your best financial friend in time of 
WAR as well as in time of PEACE. 

[ am helping others every day, and will 
vladly help you if you will only let me. 


I AM LIFE INSURANCE. 


Great Southern Life to Move 
The Great Southern Life, which recently took 
over the Wichita Southern Life of Wichita Falls, 
will shortly move its home office from Houston 
to Dallas, Tex., where it will occupy the Busch 
Building, which it recently purchased. Plans 
are under way to enter Kansas and Missouri. 


Thursday 









































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

The Mexican orange bush blossoms nearly 
all the year through but never fruits. |] know 
three men who have written books on Field 
Work, How to Succeed, etc., and not one of 
them ever wrote $100,000 of new, paid-for in- 
surance in a single year. Perhaps they have 
found it hard to take their own medicine. Their 
hooks read well (whether original or borrowed) 
and some copies have been sold. Such ideas 
blossom beautifully but never fruit. Advice is 
valuable when backed by experience. Al] of 
us could sit at the feet of Mr. Rosen and learn 
of him. “Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
time of trouble is like a broken tooth and 
toot out of joint.” 


a 
The faithful man knows 
the road and can tell others the way. 
have a few words from you, Clarence. 


Let us 


Washington could throw a silver dollar 
across the Potomac. President Woodrow 
Wilson can throw a lot of them across the 
\tlantic. Next month the third Liberty Loan 
drive will be on. The life insurance compa- 
nies always do their part. Shall we field men 
and women do less? There are 100,000 life 
insurance agents in the States—live wires, 
hustlers, salesmen and women. What a might, 
factor in this campaign! I am sure we chaps 
with the rate book will be among the frst 
“Over the Top’—putting some of our time 
and energy into our Country's service. 

A chap called on me t’other day—over forty 
years old—didn’t drink—divorced—one child— 
college graduate—Shriner—been a salesman— 
had a pocketful of testimonials—good looker, 
etc.—-was connected with an ‘Alien Company,” 
Whose officers evidently didn’t appreciate his 
services. At any rate, he was thinking about 
making a change. He wasn’t exactly a 
dreamer, but he had the idea that he was 
horn for big things, and anxious to work out 
his destiny by writing $100,000 applications 
ONLY. Now, that idea is all right, but he 
had no money, and someone had to grubstake 
him while he was developing such a business. 
Like the photographer he had the negative 
(picture) of such wonderful things in his 
mind—all it needed was developing. That 
takes time—many times much time. And 
what's he going to do while he is cultivating 
and building up the big ones? Sit down with 
folded hands and wait? No! Not much. 
Tackle a man for $95,000—a corporation for 
$75,000—a rich widow for $50,000—a minor 
In other words, don't let a 
desire to do such big things blind you to 
smaller sises—right plumb in your way. Then 
if someone grubstakes you vou can balance 
your account much more quickly. Sh! here’s 
a word of advice: Grubstake yourself! 


R. O. Trciros. 


for $25,coo, etc. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1917 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the 
year 1917. The figures for 1916 are inserted for purposes of comparison. See also THE SPECTATOR for February 28 and March 14 







































































| | 
| Total i} +tSurplus Premi Ss Tote ah oo : 1 piers 
: : P ae : Ps | piu remium : otal | lotal New Business Whole Gair 
NAME Tee ION Ol Year | Adm itted Assignedand Received Total Income |Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Seimeek be 
MPANY. Assets | Unassigaed) in Year. in Year. Policyholders}| ments in | Year (Includ- Force Force 
|End of Year./End of Year. in Year. Year. ing Revivals). End of Year in Year. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 1917 | 2,160,560) 581,301 636,914 769,882 195,975 447,520) 4,736,456] 21, 03 31,987 1,96 
Te eee Se poahes 1916 | 1,805,509 532,026 552,700 641,565 95,364 316,830} 5,095,606) 75392 00) 
Carolina Life, Columbia, S. ¢ ; 1917 | 186,806) 108,705 421.316 133938 154440 392'897 3'654'437| 495 
pa ep eae Y : 1916 | 143,448 92,4 359,645 368,561 137,113 349,022 sae * 
Central Life of U. S. A, Des Moines, Ia.... 1917 | 5,845,602) 5 1,877.950 342/812 9 1 004120 1 os 
a Re ge M 1916 | 1,922,478} 1,685,411 327,381 924/574) 1: 6: ears 
‘olu a os Viass 917 b 196 9's my popes ’ ’ , (4 
Columbian National, Boston, Ma . os H peepee 749,376 2,210,721 906,918 1,853,802) 15,818,754, 82,059,851 7,890,001 
916 | 12,568,193) 1,683,331 2,920,748 814,23( 1,619,986} 14,871,567! —_74.169'850 
-, ss 1917 | 1,953,104 526,809 713,306 803,49 233 3 05 945| 05,432,488) b12/860,106 »325,: 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky } | a mo 494 233,391 605,245 3,093,464) 11,895,532 at “108,088 
1916 | 1,747,368) 514.383 635.714 714.992 900 4513 m1 Qs 66,361,198} 611,534,902 61,742,227 
| | ‘i Sana 209,456 571,833) (9'459'653| 10,787.44 €932,500 
Cotton States Life, Memphis, Tenn... 1917 | 253,072 160.175 67.793 140,487 14.772 ee b642,048 6642,048 
1916 | 205,840 131,891 41,640! 57.472 12.771 “nam aaa 780 €335,000 
7 OO0 ae ee , c y 31,78 169,05 
Federal Life, Chicago, III : ; 1917 ey 186,574 779,048 1,023,763 415,114 817,079 35 ), 401; 6: + 2 5 3.786 
fe ‘9 1916 | StS 9| 463,048 694,598 902,770 340,446 657,878 22.597 S49 995,842 
Gate City Life and Health, Greensboro, N. ( 3 1917 | oo ef 50,674 167,671 170.468 59,534 144.241 bl, b—160.205 
* 1916 | ure | 30,127 166,866 169,746 48,024 162,304 b1 ‘603.979 bl. 6349,700 
Gem City Life, Dayton, O... 1917 1 “ = 101,487 70,201 81,069 13,005 64,220 951,192 2,431,131 393,327 
2 Se a 1916 ” ol _ 113.168 51,964 60,405 1,338 40,038 $29,422 2,037,804 486,277 
Guardian Life of America, New York, N. 1917 53795 043 5,880,823 6,656,204 9,405,212! 5,938,933 7,962,095) 24,815,152) 168,995,370 10,202,080 
1916 009,199,049} 6,424,603 6,286,790 $8,953,310 5,768,910 7,639,206 21,061,120; 158,793,290 7,872,194 
| 
1917 1,111,914 186,460 696,951| 751,366 231,009 614.267; 52,882,479 bs, 383,988 61,168,401 
Deere rica. Philadelohia. P | 2,685, 386 ¢1,056,438 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa b3.205.35 4 O27 on. 
1916 615,095] 657,710 187,579 521.660 mer’ a 11304 587 eT 
seas . €3,285,26 c 94,834 O3, 184 
Idaho State, Boise, Tda.. 1917 138,705! 102,180 366,173} “7'131{671 “14'275'599|  “4”252'468 
1916 0 29 322.084 k 59,980 240,802 4,582,305 2'011.905 
Illinois Life, Chicago, TI! 1917 be 000,048} 2,593,397} 3,264,007 1,224,337 2,114,213! 15,490,186 85,098 619 £313,029 
1916 a S 2,419,487] 3.( 60,727 1,362,596 2,198,415 16.123,685 80,280,590 4,223,030 
a nendent Lie. Nashville. Tenn 1917 468,541 | 242! 198,27 251,396 +1862 9g q99| 92,118,656, 4,246,100 6721,173 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn... Jl s 4 an ann ne es c624,708 ¢2,081,973 c—194,896 
1916 152,268 240,426 211, ass 269,814 47,466 265,232) 21,621,179 b3524¢ h250,235 
‘ tae ; sci 1,311,500 €2/276,869 « 1,397,131 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. . 1917 42,903 402,054 501,714 147,701 301,150 2'884'247 13,468,520 1,656,200 
1916 51,618 341,624] 397,330 96,230 233,698 2,826,925! 11.812'320 1.741.399 
Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky......... 1917 843,795 1,048,758) 420,367 1,073,914 8,154,206 36,005,726 -~254,496 
; ss Riel : 1916 966,487 965,190) 665,812 1,271,598) _ 9,842,486 36,260,222! --1,910,461 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident, Anchorage, Ky 1917 208,865 111,322) 59,884 120,182 2 3,215,021 44,745,154 i 613,282 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss... é 1917 190,315 209,888] 50,154 1297502 1.634.400 7'641 929 705147 
Ee: 3 , 1916 173,809 180,687 50,970 122,612 1,950,400 6.936782 918,232 
‘Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind 1917 4,761,807) 605,53¢ 1,734,199 359,605 1,109,825, 738.785.401; 63113676. 732.047 124 
a : : ene 916 2,988,621 350 973,068 . ane gan onal 3,113,076) 132,047,124 
; 1916 | 350 973,06 636,665 9,324,739 31,066,552 5,982,120 
Lincoln Reserve, Birmingham, Ala.... : 1917 = 217,471 180,692 2 ‘O41 950 G Qh 9 % 
iil 1916 141,832 123 682 31,07 2'080.30 roy 
916 | 832 23.682 131,071 2,080,300 2.582.950 1,427,200 
Kass 
Louisiana State, Shreveport, La iid pip! 78,012 1,731,000 4,198,066 744,500 
A sae 7 317 1.793°090! 1,073,250 3,453,566 630,066 
Mutual Life of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md Haid 1’591°517| 5.667.419 19'990'851 > 
916 991,517} 8 5,669,30 7,747.2 . 
National Fidelity, Sioux City, Ta 1917 403,323| 25 229,044 Ss aenane oe 1,645,044 
pier ks = seal 1916 331,114] 290,958 183,840 5045689 5034930 by 
New World Life, Spokane, Wash 1917 2,625,838) 1,611,340 454,888 $420,937 17,142'036,_r11039'96: 
Nev rid Lite, ane, i 4 | pe 3 Pip 42U 954 4,142,036 
1916 1,910,921) 1,703,180 204,558 327 7052 3,038,230 6,102,075 
Northern States, Hammond, Ind 1917 360,037| 113,038 99,899 118,635 1,094,500 3,7 10363 
| on oi sttiee 86,383] 102/371 1,183,250 3,014,488 756,533 
Northwestern Life, Aberdeen, S. D....... ; 1917 234, oe 154,532 49,001 60,352 17,578 $30,000 5 ; 
-— | 1916 162,989 35.390 12.947! 34997 299), 1358505 #32500 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. . | 1917 6 86.004 929,609 1,831,025 2,151,790 1,284,984 54,193.75 28 12,002'978 
1916 5,303,802) $29,609 1,446,708] 1.713113 $80,812 42’ 190,75 50 «7, OIS 782 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. é 1917 1 S17 01: 3 393,175) 539,008 | 928,691 186,326 5039 S87 
1916 341,028 393,650 173.861 "2087 251 
Old Colony, Chicago, Tl at 1917 163,694 368,069 307 467 1018°668 
1916 176,306 348,420 269,456 950434 
Cbd Dine Lite, Mientkee, Wits. co vec nce 1917 923,911 433,964 31566 2.806'333 
| 1916 905,278 348,992 163,12 His 1.782.004 
432,004 
Oregon Life, Portland, Ore... ; era aee ja) “SORE 1,404,788 260,348 169,314 107,163] 236,259 3,522,087 2 640,925 2 138.47 
| 1916 1,173,791 227,194 390,055 99/415| 209/487, 2'592° tO no aa enone 
Peninsular Guardian, Detroit, Mich.......... | 1917 309,682 167,603 73,67 11,058 55,531 201'687 
eae ' , — 210,08 pe | 51,635 133613 
roteetive League, Decatur, Il Fon ; Jie 10,836 28, "106 170,927 2 oar cues 
1916 199,085 380 Ay 29| 522'N62 2b i : ry no 
Puritan Life, Providence, R. 1...... sekiwawuesceaseay oeee 173,831 103,802) 84,522 “2916164” "314'818 
aie 1916 50s 171,183 100,730} 72'378 | oes 178773 
San Jacinto, Beaumont, Tex... : mere | 1917 266,187 161,244 96,604 81,298 ; 2 "6 briefly 
1916 204,049 171,505 66.415 73376] Isis a soo 
Southern Union, Waco, Tex ; , sete Eee 612,223 189,008 171,632) 121.918 17 2114 1 93,384 
} 1916 550,653) 215,684 145023 ‘aoe 1, 2114 864, 4,771 
20,; wots 532,105 
Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga.... | 1917 334,222 193,066 203,266 3,535,576 5,174,491 
Lae 1916 | 245,170 152,306 8! 2088750 3'3 330000 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md......... ‘ ; 1917 1,113,528) 689,998 447 ‘O70 66,497,275] 617,456.37 
| 1916 871,880 ¥226 150,943 1,96 477 $15°001 68 
Western Union, Spokane, Wash........ |} 1917 2,941,268 77 1,262 494 2 22 ) 1: 617 35'079° ee 
1916 2,406,256! nate 87: S 6 9 1.055, 039 217 161 6617 519 a aaaee 617 Fosieayn 6 698, oo 
| VOI we 29 ,05U te 5,851 ,¢ 
The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. ; * Commenced business in 1917. t Includes capital. r Including reinsurance. 6 Industrial business. 
c Ordinary business. i Including industrial business. 
History and Proceedings of the World’s the Central Committee of the National In- pendices, including names of exhibitors, etc. 
Insurance Congress surance Council. There is an alphabetical index of those mak- 
In general, the contents of the book fall in- ing addresses before the congress. This book 


The is y i y ’s 5 
Pha stheus ita sae a ee ea to five sub-divisions: @ History and Or- of about 600 pages, substantially bound in 
fg Paso sen , = ganization of the World's Insurance Congress; cloth, serves to perpetuate the interesting pro- 
sinan Francisco, Cal., in 1915, under the (2) Order of Business of the World’s Insur- ceedings and the valuable contributions to 
—— of the Panama-Pacific International ance Congress; (3) Proceedings of the World’s the literature of insurance in all its ania 
Exposition, has been published, having been Insurance Congress; (4) Addresses delivered which were features of this great pees wn 
edited by F. Robertson Jones and published by at the World’s Insurance Congress; (5) Ap- congress, aes — 








Leland Stanford’s Policy 
In a recent issue of the Pacific Mutual News 
the story of policy No. 1, issued by the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles on the life of 
Leland Stanford, the first president of the com- 
pany, is told. The history of this policy is un- 
usually interesting and is reprinted herewith: 


When Mr. Stanford took out policy No. 1 in 
the Pacific Mutual Life, on May 9, 1868, he did 
not dream that it would one day prove a bene- 
diction. Men seldom have such dreams when 
they insure. He paid the premiums on it regu- 
larly each year for ten years—it was a ten-pay- 
ment policy—laid it away in his strong box and 
forgot it. But it was to come to light again 
many years later, and at a time when sorely 
needed. Listen to its story. 

It was back in 18938, one of those lean years 
when the entire nation was in the throes of a 
great financial panic, that Mr. Stanford died. 
Rumors were current at the time that Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, which Mr. Stan- 
ford eight years previously had founded in 
memory of his only son, could not pay its ex- 
penses and would have to close its doors. But 
policy No. 1, ‘‘only a scrap of paper,”’ saved the 
day. Let Mrs. Stanford tell the story in her 
own words, as she related it to Dr. W. R. 
Cluness, at that time the company’s medical 
director, in company with several other gentle- 
men. 

“Do you not know,” she said, “that my hus- 
band was its first president and held policy No. 
1? I desire to relate a bit of history that may 
interest you. My husband passed away on June 
23, 1893, and as soon thereafter as practicable 
Mr. Huntington (then president of the Southern 
Pacific Company) was asked to let me know 
what he could do for me, for I required consid- 
erable money for my personal necessities and 
for the needs of the university, whose current 
expenses had not been paid for several weeks, 
owing to inability to procure funds—and what 
do you think? Mr. Huntington sent me a mes- 
sage to the effect that he could do nothing. 

“A day or two afterwards a couple of boxes 
full of papers were sent me from Mr. Stan- 
ford’s office. While examining them, with the 
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assistance of my secretary, we came across 
what appeared to be a policy of insurance upon 
the life of my husband. Examining this docu- 
ment more closely, Miss Berner, my secretary, 
remarked: ‘Why, this appears to be a life in- 
surance policy.’ But, never having heard my 
husband say that he had effected insurance on 
his life, I remarked that it must be something 
else. A day or two afterwards, Mr. Wilson, my 
attorney, called at the office of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and returned with 
a check for $10,000, the amount of the policy.” 
One of the gentlemen, being familiar with the 
history of the transaction, reminded Mrs. Stan- 
ford that the check called for a much larger 
sum, the excess being for accumulations on the 
original amount of $10,000. ‘“‘You are right,’’ 
said Mrs. Stanford. “I recollect there was a 
large sum paid over and above the original 
amount I had expected, which astonished me.” 
“And what do you suppose [I did with the 
money?’’ she continued. ‘‘The first thing I did 
was to send $1500 to President Jordan, and that 
Was the money that kept the doors of the uni- 
versity open. But for that money the doors of 
the Leland Stanford, Junior, University would 
have been closed—perhaps forever. Who 
knows? We had for years been accustomed to 
the use of all the money required, but so great 
Was the stringency in the money market at that 
time especially, we feared that we could no 
longer obtain any. Just imagine my joy and the 
relief it was to me to receive the money—the 
most precious legacy that ever came to me.”’ 


Enters New Home Office 


The <Australian Provincial Association of 
Sydney, N. S. W., 
January 21, 1918. 


fices was fittingly observed. 


entered new home offices on 
The opening of the new of- 
The following ac- 
count of the official opening appeared in The 
Svdney Morning Herald of January 22, a copy 
of which has just reached THE SPECTATOR: 
The official opening of the new offices of the 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association, 
Ltd., in Stanway House, 77 King street, Sydney. 
took place yesterday afternoon. These offices, 


Thursday 


which have been handsomely fitted, were for. 
merly occupied by the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, and the A. P. A. is in occupation of 
the ground floor and basement, in which are 
situated the strong room and policy room. Jp 
the ground floor are the offices of the managing 
director, manager for N. S. W., accountant, gece. 
retary, actuary, typists, and the general office, 
In the course of a speech outlining the increase 
of business of the association, the Managing 
director, Mr. Selby P. Wood, said the association 
was registered on March 23, 1912, and had half 
un office in Challis House, for which they paid 
a rental of £1 a week. The present was the 
third remove since then, always to larger pre- 
mises. Their progress had truly been pheno- 
menal. Critics and pessimists had _ predicted 
failure, but last year they wrote a million and q 
quarter of new business. Had they written q 
million pounds’ worth of new business in ten 
years their existence would have been justified. 
Their success was due to their organization ang 
to the fact that the staff were loyal, and were al] 
imbued with the ambitions of youth—to suc- 
ceed. Speaking of the war, Mr. Wood said the 
only life to-day was the life of a soldier, Any- 
one who stayed behind who was in a position to 
go to fight for the country was in an invidious 
position. The very cream of the insurance busi- 
ness—the men the companies looked to for busi- 
ness—had gone to the war. He wished them 
Godspeed and a safe return to their dear ones, 
who were watching with loving eyes from 
Australia. Some pessimists, he said, had pre- 
dicted that after the war there would be a great 
period of depression. He was optimistic enough 
to believe that after the war there would bea 
great revival in business. For three and a half 
years in this terrible world war there had been 
a policy of destruction. He believed that for 
twenty vears after the war there would bea 
policy of construction. They must remember 
that, though millions were being spent in shell, 
shot and powder, that money still went into cir- 
culation. 

Mrs. Wood, wife of the managing director, 
then declared the offices open. She was the re- 
cipient from the directors of a silver set of 
vases, and from the staff of a bouquet of roses 
and ferns. Several others spoke, and the guests 
were subsequently entertained in the basement. 
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Announcement 


1918 
Established 





of America 


In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 










. 
developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WIL.L created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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A PRODUCER’S ASSETS 


Characteristics Which Made One Life 
Insurance Man Successful 
DIGNIFIED SELF-ADVERTISING 
How He 


Persistence and Grit Won Many Friends 
Made Himself Known 


A certain life insurance man, connected with 
one of the fair-to-middle-sized companies, 
rolled up a total of personal business last year 
which broke his former fine record of produc- 
tion, and which, doubtless, caused many a 
plain, average agent to wonder how he does it, 
He does it, however, year after year. He has 
been doing it now for a score or so of years. 
Cobb's batting 
average, it can hardly be called fluky or acci- 


so that, like Ty ten-year 
dental. It is too regular, 

And yet, as a plain, average agent somewhat 
bitterly remarked not long ago, laying down 
the report in which this star producer's big 
1917 production was prominently commented 
upon, almost anybody could do as well with 
similar advantages. Among these advantages, 
aside from the favorable position with the 
company which might naturally be expected to 
go with long service and a splendid record, 
are a personal popularity which make him by 
far the most prominent insurance man in his 
city and an absolute readiness to tell every- 
body that he is an insurance man and that he 
wants business. 

“Now, take me,” said this discontented com- 
mentator on the big gun’s success. “I’ve been 
in the business nearly as long as this chap; 
and while [I'm modest enough, I'll say that I’m 
as good an insurance man as he is, too. If I 
had his brass and his prominence I could dupli- 
cate his record without any trouble; but I 
haven't either, and so I plug along and make a 
decent living, if I’m real lucky. Some guys 
have it pretty soft.” 


OnE QuALity THat Is ESSENTIAL 

This criticism, if it can be called that, is 
surprisingly accurate. It is probably quite 
true that if the agent quoted, or a thousand 
other agents, had the “brass” and the personal 
popularity of the big producer referred to, they 
would also be big producers. But they haven't 
these things, and so they are only ordinary 
agents. Take away England’s navy, Germany's 
army and Walter Johnson’s speed, and Eng- 
land, Germany and Johnson, respectively, 
would be almost helpless. Or, as a sport 
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Writer put it, in connection with a similar 
comment, all that John D. Rockefeller has 
is a billion dollars—nothing more; but—it's 
enough, 

As it happens, the mechanics of the big pro- 
ducer’s methods can be rather readily analyzed. 
In fact, like the vaudeville magician, he is per- 
fectly willing to roll up his sleeves and re- 
move all other deceptive and concealing things 
which might prevent the eager eve of the 


would-be imitator from catching the whol 


secret of his operations. In other words, there 
isn’t any secret about it. Everybody knows 


how Joe Black- 


has become one of the most prominent pro- 


which is nothing like his name 


ducers in the country; but imitators remain 
Walter Johnson hasn't a 


somewhat scarce. 
thing but speed—but there’s only one Walter 
Johnson. 

When this Joe Black arrived in the town 
where he has since been located, twenty years 
ago, and began to write insurance, he started 


exactly where every insurance man must start 


at the beginning. He was unknown and 
unfamiliar with the business. He had to learn 
insurance and he had to learn the town. It 
seems that he knew something about people, 
including himself, to begin with, and this fur- 
nished a foundation for successful building 
which is almost entirely lacking with a good 


many men who tackle the game. 


DETERMINED LoyaLty To ONE CoMPANY 
For one thing, he determined from the start 
that he would stick to the company he started 
with, and the town he had picked out to work 
in, for keeps, barring unforeseen events be- 
yond his control. He made this decision for 
several perfectly good reasons. As to the 
company, he reasoned that it was a good com- 
pany, that it would grow, and that he would 
do better in all respects, including compensa- 
tion, by growing with it than by moving hither 
and yon; and as to the city, he argued, with 
entire accuracy, that the insurance man’s big- 
gest asset is his knowledge of the people 
among whom he works, plus the knowledge of 
himself by the people among whom he works. 
He will tell you, or any young agent, this to- 
day : 

Stay IN ONE PLACE 

“There's a good-will value in long residence 
in a given community which is a big asset to 
an insurance man, just as it is to any profes- 
“When you move 
You throw it 


sional man,” he declares. 
to another locality you lose it. 
away because you simply go off and leave it— 





its something you can't take with you; and 
while a merchant can sell his good will when 
he disposes of his stock, you can’t get anything 
ior the personal connections you leave. That's 
why it is much better to stick, unless there is 
a very powerful inducement to go elsewhere.” 

Keeping these two decisions through twenty 
years has been perhaps one of the big factors 
in this man’s success; but there have been 
others, including the two envied by the com- 
mentator quoted—his “brass” or “gall,” as it is 
ariously known, and his personal popularity, 
which almost reaches notoriety or fame, ac- 
As far as 
the high quality of aggressiveness and persist- 


cording to the way you look at it. 


ence with which he Js gifted is concerned, it 
nay be said that these things are natural gifts, 
whose possession marks the born insurance 
man; and it may be so. But it can also be 
asserted that aggressiveness and persistence 
are born of courage, and that the insurance 
man who lacks them, and who also lacks the 
‘ourage to develop them, had better get some 
other job. 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 

The popularity which Joe Black has at- 
tained is another machine-made thing, strange 
as it may seem. That is, he made it his busi- 
ness from the very start to know people and 
to be known by people; in the latter sense, not 
only to be known by individuals, but to be known 
about by people in the mass. And while this 
was not a thing accomplished over night, the 
methods by which it could be, and eventually 
was, accomplished, were plain enough from 
the outset. They departed a little from the 
se of the ordinary chap who joins a lodge 


ir two, attends a few meetings, and lets it go 


This Joe Black joined various organizations, 

0, including his local life insurance associa- 
tion, a good club, and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. It might be said that the last was 
the most important, although all helped. It 
was in the chamber that he came into contact 
with some hundreds of the leading business 
men of the city, impressing them from time to 
time—as often as possible, of course—with his 
pleasing personality, his cheerfulness, his will- 
ingness to work, and the fact that he, Joe 
Black, was an insurance man, proud of his 
calling and willing to do business. 

Sivly, and as playing a good joke, those Cham- 
her of Commerce people made him work. They 
took him at his word, and put him on com- 
mittees which had much labor and little glory. 


They made him help at such thankless jobs 
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as soliciting funds from business men—now- 
adays it would be for the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C, A.; and as they saw him tackle and 
handle these jobs with undiminished cheer- 
fulness they grew to respect him, and to like 
him even more than they had at first. 


Many Jors TackLtep WitH Success 

Moreover, they learned to like an odd, 
humorous twist of speech which he had, and 
they made him talk at dinners and meetings. 
They dragged him out to trade affairs, where 
groups of business men learned to know him 
whom he might otherwise never have met. 
And he did it all willingly as a part of his self- 
imposed job—the job of becoming a big pro- 
ducer. That is why, year after year, the vol- 
ume of his business has grown until it reaches 
astonishing figures. That is why he earns a 
princely income. And he is still working like 
a horse, for some reason or other. Maybe he 
likes it. 

“This is the moral—who runs may read,” as 
friend Kipling puts it. Given reasonable 
natural intelligence to start with, almost any 
insurance man can, with grit and persistence, 
make himself well known and well liked in his 
community to a degree wich will have a very 
decided effect on his volume of business. Joe 
Black's case proves it; and, by the same token, 
about Walter Johnson, because it is not a fair 
parallel. Not everybody can acquire a John- 
son arm or a Ty Cobb's dash and power; 
hut grit and persistence are matters of will. 
\nd they do say that a MAN can—absolutely 
‘an—do with his will what he will. 


it was hardly accurate to get off that stuff 


Revised Rules Regarding War Clauses 

The New York Life has changed its rules re- 
garding war clauses, and after April 1 will is- 
sue only new War Clauses A and B. No policy 
will be issued on any person eligible to Govern- 
ment ‘insurance who has not applied for the $10,- 
400 limit offered by the Government. War 
Clause A provides that if the insured dies 
within two years after the issuance of the 
policy because of aviation service, or within five 
years because of war service outside of the 
United States and Canada, the insurance shall 
be limited to only one-fifth of the policy, or 
the premiums actually received, whichever is 
the larger, unless a single extra premium of 
ten per cent of the face of the policy has been 
paid to the company. One year after the end 
of the war the company will segregate the poli- 
cies on which the extra premiums were paid, 
and will refund such part of the extra premium 
as has not been used to pay death losses due 
to the cause for which the extra premium was 
charged. War Clause A is used with amounts 
up to $2500, and War Clause B with amounts in 
excess of $2500. Clause B limits the amount 
of recovery in case of death due to military 
service to an amount equal to the premiums 
paid thereon. 


Penn Mutual Registers Early Subscription 
The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia sub- 
scribed $1,500,000 to the Third Liberty Loan on 
Friday, April 5. This was the largest single 
subscription reported in Philadelphia before the 


ampaign officially started 
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TAXES AND INSURANCE 





Eminent Lawyer’s Analysis of Relation 
Between Life Insurance and 
estate Duties 
RELIEF FOR HEIRS 
What Federal and State Laws Require—Modern 
Tax Legislation 
By DAVID KAY, JR., 

Counsel, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in The Pelican 
In the public prints attention has been called 
recently to the purchase of insurance in very 
large sums by prominent financiers, men pos- 
sessing great wealth, whose individual for- 
tunes are so large that it was quite apparent 
that the purchase of the insurance by them was 
not to augment their estates on death. The 
public announcement then made was that they 
procured this insurance to provide funds from 
which the decedents’ estate taxes could be paid, 
thus enabling them to transmit their estates to 
such persons and in such amounts as they might 
desire, without alteration of their purposes be- 
cause of the necessary compliance with the 
provisions of the decedents’ estate tax. The 
effort made by them is not an evasion of the 
taxes, but a provision for the acquisition of 
cash funds adequate and sufficient to meet tax 
demands. This effort is particularly praise- 
worthy, as it tends to relieve from the burden 
very frequently thrust upon those incapacitated 
to pay the same, of those taxes which are as- 
sessed by the State upon property left by a 

decedent on his demise, 

The property on which such tax is levied has 
theretofore, during the lifetime of the decedent, 
paid to the State its share of the burden levied 
upon it, and the additional burden created by the 
imposition of ‘estate taxes’’ tends, in many 
cases, to seriously diminish the funds which 
the decedent desires should go intact to those 
whom he wishes to benefit. 

The taxes to which reference is made and re- 
lief from the burden of which is sought, were 
formerly called ‘‘collateral inheritance taxes.’’ 
In their inception their purpose was to assess 
a tax upon the property of a decedent when he 
left no lineal descendants, or distributed his 
property among collaterals, rather than lineal 
descendants. 


NEW METHODS OF TAXATION 


The attempt of society to thrust upon the 
State the performance of so many phases of 
social, and what were formerly considered char- 
itable work, coupled with the growing com- 
munistic tendency on the part of the State to 
aid and develop its citizens, has naturally given 
rise to the necessity of procuring from certain 
of its citizens larger funds than were formerly 
needed to meet the requirements of the State. 
As the demands of the State have increased, new 
methods of taxation have been devised, and 
now we find that no longer are taxes restricted 
to property passing to collaterals, but that the 
lineal descendants are obliged to contribute to 
the State in proportion to the amount received 
by them. In consequence, it is the widow and 
children of the decedent who most frequently 
pay the State for the privilege of inheriting 
property which either descended or was devised 
or bequeathed to them by their father or an- 


cestor. 
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There is the greatest divergency in the rates 
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at which such taxes are assessed, and in the 
amounts of exemption from taxation, alloweq by 
the various States. The only thing which we See 
in the future as fixed, is the fact, that as the 
needs of the State increase, the exemption will 
become more limited and the rate of taxation 
expand. 

In addition to the taxes imposed by the respec- 
tive States, the Federal Government has foun 
it desirable to enter the same field, and we may 
describe the taxation of decedents’ estates as 
a usual and common method in the present day. 
All of our States, with the exception of five and 
the District of Columbia, have statutory proyij- 
sions therefor, and though, in such five States 
and the District, citizens of such States are not 
assessed locally in this method, yet they are 
subject to the Federal Act, and payment must be 
made by them thereunder. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


The amount of property exempt from dece- ° 


dents’ estate tax varies from $250 to $50,000. 
Relationship to the decedent, also, in some 
States where they still adhere to the ‘“‘collatera]” 
idea, procures exemption. The rates of taxa- 
tion imposed vary from one per cent to thirty 
per cent, by reason of the relationship of the re- 
cipient to the decedent and the amount of the 
estate liable to taxation. Still other States as- 
sess a flat rate, irrespective of relationship or 
amount. To determine the liability of an estate 
in any particular instance, it is necessary to 
examine the laws of the State in which the de- 
cedent had his domicile at the time of death, 
and where the property of said decedent was 
physically located, for we find that some of the 
States, not content with the fact that a tax had 
been assessed upon the estate of resident de- 
cedents, also assess a tax on property of non- 
resident decedents within their territory. There 
are still other States which have corporations 
organized under their laws, which States have 
attempted to tax the stockholdings of non- 
resident decedents in such corporations, even 
though the shares of stock were physically in 
the State of domicile of the decedent. 

In consequence of the multiplicity of taxes 
and the lessening of estates thereby, any expe- 
dient which will relieve the beneficiaries of the 
estate from the burdens of the tax and pass 
such estate in its entirety to those for whom 
it has been accumulated, should receive from 
those who will leave estates liable to taxation, 
mature, grave and careful consideration. 

The plan adopted by many wealthy men has 
been to procure insurance on their lives in an 
amount commensurate with the liability which 
will be imposed upon their estates and their 
beneficiaries at their decease, by the State and 
Federal Governments. Familiar with the amount 
of their respective estates, and with the present 
rate of taxation, an approximation can easily 
be made as to the sum needed to satisfy the 
tax. Insurance can then be procured in the 
desired amount, payable to the estate of the 
insured, and on the death of the insured, his or 
her executor or administrator, will be imme- 
diately in possession of funds which will pro- 
cure the satisfaction of the estate tax, so soon 
as appraisal has been made and the amount 
thereof legally determined, thus enabling the 
estate to receive any advantage of discount 
allowed for the prompt and instant payment of 
the tax. 


FUNDS RETAINED TO MEET TAX LEVIES 
The obvious advantage of the possession, by 
an executor or administrator, of adequate cash 
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for such purpose, is so very apparent that the 
mere statement of the proposition carries con- 
viction. 

It is not advisable in any well-managed per- 
sonal affair. to carry constantly a sufficient sum 
in bank, over and above liabilities, direct and 
contingent, to enable, in the event of a sudden 
demise, an executor or administrator to have in 
hand the necessary funds to satisfy tax obli- 
gations. 

Whether the estate be large or small, there 
is no likelihood that it will continuously have 
in bank sufficient funds to meet the tax de- 
mands. If the estate be small, its size neces- 
sarily demands the continued investment of all 
its funds to obtain adequate income and re- 
turns. If the estate be large, its investments 
are necessarily numerous and widely divergent, 
and will require ample funds to preserve their 
stability and character. 

The continuous retention in bank of a sum 
necessary to meet the decedent's estate tax, un- 
certain in point of time, is repugnant to the 
business instincts of every conservative, well- 
palanced, thoughtful business man. 

Without such fund available to the executor 
or administrator to satisfy the taxes, and the 
imposition of which is as certain as death it- 
self, and the consequent need thereof equally 
certain to procure the needed funds, either the 
executor or administrator, or the recipient of 
the estate, must sell either the securities or 
real estate (if without the necessary sum of 
cash), regardless of the state of the market and 
the price which can be obtained therefor, per- 
haps making a sacrifice and loss to procure 
funds for taxes. If the estate consists largely 
of realty, either improved or unimproved, its 
necessary sale to meet the tax demands will 
result in a great sacrifice of what, if retained, 
would become highly valuable. It is almost a 
proverb that forced sale is a bad sale. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN SECURITY VALUES 

If the estate consists largely of bonds pur- 
chased to be retained until maturity, their sale 
in a falling market or in time of panic would 
be a disaster, a calamity, caused by the failure 
of the decedent to properly provide his estate 
with sufficient cash funds to obviate the neces- 
sity of such sacrifice. Many estates will con- 
sist of stocks or bonds in corporations of which 
the decedent was an influential officer, and the 
death of such officer and the consequent loss of 
his services to the corporation may so ma- 
terially depress the value of such stock in public 
estimation that its forced sale at such time, to 
provide funds to meet taxes, would be a sad 
misfortune. Such securities might be intrin- 
sically equal in value to what they were for- 
merly before the decedent died, and the change 
in officials might, after a time, happily restore 
them in public estimation to their former value. 
The failure of the decedent to procure adequate 
protection against such a contingency cannot be 
described as a sane or common-sense action. 

The same principle seems applicable to part- 
nership interests, and the same consequences 
might follow. 

It appears, then, very clear that the widow 
or heir will lose from the legacy received so 
much thereof as represents the tax, and may, 
also, lose a further part threof in procuring the 
mount of the tax. Not a pleasing or pleasant 
prospect for the heir, not a joyful contempla- 
tion for a well-disposed parent. 

METHODS OF PAYING TAXES 
There are two methods prescribed by the 
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various statutes for payment of these taxes. 
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The Federal Act levies the tax on the net 
estate, and the same is payable by the estate, 
irrespective of the relationship of the persons 
entitled thereto; those levied by the States 
generally depend on the relationship of the 
recipient and are a lien on the gift devised or 
bequeathed, though, primarily, the executor is 
liable for the amount of the tax, and, therefore, 
must provide for its payment before he makes 
his transfer in accordance with the will. 

Such insurance, if procured and made payable 
io the estate of the insured, will be taxable to 
the estate of the insured, will be taxable as a 
part of his estate and will necessitate a direc- 
tion in his will to the executor, requiring him 
to pay all taxes due, both from the estate and 
such as may be due on the gifts made to de- 
visees or legatees from the proceeds of the 
policy, so that such devisee or legatee may re- 
ceive such gifts without diminution by reason 
of the tax. 

If the policy be made payable to individuals 
who take under the will, such individuals should, 
on receipt of the insurance funds, pay the same 
to the executor for the tax payment: but if 
the heir be improvident, he may refuse so to 
do, and in consequence his gift under the will 
would, by his action, be subject to the lien of 
the tax. Such action, however, would not be 
to the detriment of his co-legatees or co-de- 
visees, but would be wholly a personal loss, dis- 
turbing, however, the possible plans of the in- 
sured. In the possible failure of the insured to 
preserve harmony between the beneficiaries 
under his will and policy, and the _ possible 
failure of the beneficiaries under the policy to 
comply with the purposes of the insured, lies 
the possible danger of naming the individual 
beneficiaries under the policy, and this is my 
reason for suggesting that policies be payable 
to the estate of the insured, with directions in 
the will that all taxes be paid with the pro- 
ceeds thereof. Otherwise, confusion and failure 
to accomplish the purposes desired will ensue, 
unless the insured is particularly careful to 
see that the terms of his will and of his policy 
go ‘‘hand-in-hand,’’ and even then the danger is 
not entirely eliminated, as I have endeavored 
to show. 


Annual Statistical Report Now Out 


Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
in New York State, on Monday forwarded to 
all insurance companies, Insurance Departments 
and insurance periodicals copies of the pamphlet 
of statistical tables compiled annually by the 
New York Insurance Department, covering in 
detail the financial operations during 1917 of 
the four hundred life, casualty, fidelity and 
surety, real estate title and mortgage guar- 
anty insurance companies, fraternal orders, as- 
sessment life and accident associations and 
town and county co-operative fire insurance 
corporations reporting to the Department. 

This publication also shows the condition of 
the various insurance organizations included 
therein on December 31, 1917, and is published 
in advance of the Department audit of the 
annual statements, in order that the public may 
have the earliest possible information as to the 
results of the business transacted by these cor- 
porations in 1917. 

Part 1 of the regular Department report, 
covering fire and marine insurance, is now be- 
ing prepared for printing and will be issued at 
an early date: in consequence thereof no data 
relating to such companies is included in the 


above publication. 
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[By a Veteran Oliserver of Men and Matters] 

Fortuna was one of Jupiter's attendants. 
She was worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Tyche. !t was believed she guided the 
destinies of men whether prosperously or the 
reverse. In order to show her in this capacity 
she was figured holding a double rudder in 
her hands—the one to steer the boat of the 
lucky, the other that of the unlucky. From 
this Roman goddess we get our word fortune; 
and have learned to charge our good luck to 
good fortune, or call ourselves fortunate, and 
our bad luck to bad fortune and call ourselves 
unfortunate. 

It's delightful to sail with a favoring gale 
and a firm hand on the wheel. It’s a glorious 
sensation to have things come one’s way—to be 
called lucky—to have friends and money and 
health. Ave! But are we to give credit to an 
outside influence for all these charming pos- 
sessions? I believe not, The life solicitor 
fashions his own fortuna—manufactures his 
own luck—is sponsor for his own chances 
responsible for his Jot, his friends, his health; 
yes, and his money—if he has any. The ten- 





dency of the age is to call a successful man 
fortunate; but he isn't. He has capacity for 
work; he has something besides a cocoanut for 
a head piece; he has something besides a pump 
for a heart; his will is like gravity, never lets 
up; and so he mixes all these elements together 
in the right proportion and calls the result jis 
little goddess—Goop ForRTUNE. Nothing with 
him happens by chance—he has _ planned. 
Nothing comes to him by accident—he is a 
designer. 

Do you follow me, Clarence? Don’t ever 
let me hear you say, “That agent is fortunate 
in being located in such a field—with such a 
company—at such a time in his life,-etc.” No, 
no! Forget it all. That agent will succeed 
anywhere. He’s too busy whistling and work- 
ing to talk about Iuck. He is good fortune, 
just as Napoleon was France. And besides, 
Clarence, he isn't looking at you and remark- 
ing what a lucky chap you are—no, you bet, 
he’s using his fountain pen! Can you guess 
what he’s writing? 

“T have just completed a chemical and 
microscopical examination of your urine, and 
find it all right except a trace of sugar.” How 
long would you wait before taking treatment ? 
Well, who knows what condition you are in? 
Wouldn't it be a good plan to have the doctor 
look you over and see how things are? Fre- 
quently such a talk will set a fellow to thinking 
when nothing else will. And don’t let him 
laugh and sneer about being “all right.” Press 
it home, quietly but firmly. Then pull out your 
clean bottle and get a specimen, if you can. 
\fter the examination take the returns to him 
with the remark, either “A good time now to do 
your duty,” or “Am sorry, but it’s too late.” 

R. O. Ticiros. 
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Income Insurance 


The Spectator Company has just published a 
fifty-page pamphlet on Income Insurance, by 
Theodore J. Venn. Great emphasis has been laid 
in recent years on the merits of this class of 
protection. It is more effective than any other 
in properly conserving the policyholders’ estate 
and assuring to beneficiaries certain financial 
returns for a given period of time or for life, 
according as selection may be made by the 
policyholder. The evolution, progress and merits 
of this form of protection have been summarized 
by the author of the pamphlet. It is treated 
from an independent standpoint and is intended 
for the use of the general public as well as the 
insurance agent. It is an educational document 
of great value and may be had from The Spec- 
tator Company for a nominal price.—Pacific Un- 
derwriter. 

Income Insurance is the title of a booklet by 
Theodore J. Venn, recently published by The 
Spectator Company of New York. * * * The 
booklet consists of fifty-two pages and cover, 
and is divided into two chapters—the first em- 
bracing a brief history, tracing the develop- 
ment of income insurance from the primitive 
forms of the past to the perfect system of the 
present day. Chapter 2 deals with conditions 
under which income insurance should be em- 
ployed and what may be accomplished through 
its use that might not be assured by means of 
other policy forms. Single copies are 50 cents. 
Special rates are made on quantity orders.— 
Western Insurance Review. 

Income Insurance, by Theodore J. Venn. has 
just been published by The Spectator Company. 
Publications on the subject of income insurance 
are limited and this brochure will no doubt be 
welcomed by insurance companies, managers and 
agents. It treats the subject from an inde- 
pendent standpoint and is intended for the use 
of the general public as well as the insurance 
agent. The latter will find in it many points 
which will be of service in presenting income 
insurance to prospects, while the public will be 
enlightened as to the manifold superiority of 
income insurance over the payment of a lump 
sum, which might be quickly dissipated through 
extravagance.—Weekly Underwriter. 

Income Insurance is the title of a booklet by 
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Theodore J. Venn treating on the subject from 
an independent standpoint and intended for the 
use of both general public and insurance agent. 
The solicitor will find in the treatise many 
points which will be of service to him in pre- 
venting income insurance to prospects as being 
superior to lump sum insurance. The pamphlet 
is worth the price of 50 cents a copy to those 
interested in the subject. Orders should be sent 
to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York city.—Southern Underwriter. 

Orders for and inquiries concerning ‘‘Income 
Insurance’’ should be addressed to The Spec- 


tator Company, insurance publishers. 


Life Underwriters’ War Work 
In his annual report, President William F. 
Atkinson, of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, said, in part: 


Your officers believe that the first duty of the 
association during the period of the war is to 
exercise a leadership of the life insurance agents 
in every branch of work in which the agents 
may eftectively assist the Government and aid 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The association managed the campaign of the 
life insurance agents in the first and second 
Liberty Loan campaign and did effective work. 
In the second campaign the agents of the in- 
dustrial companies worked under committees of 
their company officers and members of this asso- 
ciation, while the agents of the other companies 
operated directly under our committee. I refer 
you to the report of the secretary for figures of 
the results. Plans are now being matured for 
a far more comprehensive campaign for the third 
Liberty Loan, in which it is confidently expected 
that our members will co-operate enthusiasti- 
cally and with a far greater sacrifice of time and 
labor than before. Many of our members have 
enlisted as individuals in various other lines of 
war work. Some thirty-seven agents worked 
under the publicity committee in the second 
campaign. A number did excellent work as 
speakers in meetings and as “‘four-minute men.” 
Mention should also be made of many who 
served in the campaigns of the Y. M. C. A,, 
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American Red Cross, Jewish War Relief ang 
other allied war relief organizations. 

I believe that the association, by its active 
participation in these lines of war work, did 
much to improve the standing of the life insur- 
ance agents in the business community, and that 
those agents who served earnestly and loyally 
were repaid by a consciousness of patriotic ser- 
vice and by enlarged opportunities among their 
clients and friends. 

Sigourney Mellor, as secretary, opened his 
offices as headquarters in both the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. This involved an enormous amount 
of work, requiring a large part of the time of 
several of his office assistants and some mem- 
bers of his agency force. In the first compaign 
it was necessary to clear subscription blanks to 
330 different banks in forty-eight hours, and this 
was done without error, so far as we can learn, 


Why Do So? 


How many agents recognize both the advisa- 
bility of and the necessity for keeping in touch 
With policyholders? Too many there are who 
consider their duty done when they have placed 
the first policy in the hands of a client, and 
then forget all about him and confine their 
attention to fresh fields. 

In the majority of cases a man’s first policy 
does not represent the full amount of insur- 
ance for which he is able to pay. 

As time goes on, a man’s financial condition 
is likely to improve, and even if, in the first 
instance, he took out all the insurance he could 
afford, he will later on be in a position to take 
out more, 

The insured’s family may be increasing and 
his responsibilities becoming greater; the pro- 
tection that insurance affords is more neces- 
sary for him. 

These and other reasons demonstrate very 
clearly why an agent should never lose sight of 
a client, should always keep him on his active 
list, be ever ready to follow his career, so as 
to know exactly when to approach him at the 
psychological moment for securing his applica- 
tion for another policy.—Prudential Weekly 
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In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company | | 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than | 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. | 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 | 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 





The SAVING 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIOUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURIY’ 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 


the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
en cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the 
/ agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ry of the non-fluctuating, panic and war prool 


enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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CHANGE OF METHODS 





Lemons Are to Be Expected, But it May 
Be Better to Shake Another Tree 





KING COTTON 





The King Maker Who Enriched Mankind and 
Was Paid in Lawsuits, Sickness and Disap- 
pointments, but had Iron in 


His Blood 


In 1790 the export of cotton from the United 
States, as officially recorded, was eighty-one 
bags or bales. To-day ten thousand bales of 
American cotton are sold in one lot on the 
English exchanges. The value of the yearly 
cotton crop runs into the thousand millions of 
dollars. Such vast figures mean little to any 
one but the statistician. We all know, how- 
ever, that the prosperity of a considerable por- 
tion of the community is due to cotton. Cot- 
ton was “king” in the South before the Civil 
War, and cotton is king in the South to-day. 
And the vast economic changes wrought by the 
raising and manufacture of cotton are due en- 
tirely to the ingenuity and enterprise of one 
man—Eli Whitney. 

Macaulay, the historian, remarked that what 
Peter the Great did to make Russia domi- 
nant in Europe, Eli Whitney’s invention more 
than equaled in the United States. It has been 
estimated that Whitney’s invention was worth 
to the Southern States, even prior to the Civil 
War, one thousand million of dollars. What 
that invention in its total has been worth to the 
human race is impossible to conceive. 

After Whitney graduated from Yale College 
he accepted a position as a tutor in the South. 
While traveling he met Mrs. Greene, the 
widow of General Nathaniel Greene of Revo- 
lutionary fame, who was returning with her 
children after spending the summer in the 
North. Whitney was taken ill in Savannah, 
and Mrs. Greene invited him to make her 
residence his home until he recovered. Soon 
he learned that another tutor had been en- 
He had no money, and the kind widow 
insisted that he should remain her guest until 
he secured another position. 

Whitney had never before seen cotton as it 
came from the fields. He was an ingenious 
fellow and made for Mrs. Greene an improved 
embroidery frame. At a meeting in the 
widow’s house, cotton growers lamented the 
enormous cost of separating cotton seeds from 
the fiber. At Mrs. Greene’s suggestion, Whit- 
ney undertook constructing a machine for the 
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work. Even the wire which he used in the 
first model had to be drawn by his own hands. 
With that first cotton gin one man in a single 
day could separate more seed from the fiber 
than by hand could be done in many months. 


THE Pay 

Whitney formed a partnership for making 
and selling gins with Phineas Miller, who af- 
terward married Mrs. Greene. Every difficulty 
and disappointment came to the manufactur- 
ers. Before a patent had been secured the 
original model was stolen. Before another 
model could be constructed any number of 
imitations were put on the market. Whitney 
was taken sick; Miller’s means became ex- 
hausted. When a suit against the infringers 
came to trial a verdict was given against Miller 
and Whitney. Years passed in futile litigation 
and endless attempts to obtain justice. Finally, 
Miller died, embarrassed in means, and in the 
very last year of the patent rights Whitney 
obtained a verdict against the infringers. The 
patent rights expired, leaving Whitney per- 
haps poorer than if he had never made the 
invention. 

It is to be supposed that after such injustice 
and misfortune most men would have spent the 
remainder of their lives making their friends 
uncomfortable with the tale of their wrongs. 
Whitney was not of that breed. At middle age 
he returned to New Haven and forgot his cot- 
ton gin. He engaged in the manufacture of 
firearms. 

It is said that if a new tool were required, 
Whitney devised one, making it with his own 
hands. He was the first at his factory in the 
morning and the last to leave at night. He 
devised great improvements in guns and rifles. 
The Springfield rifle, the standard rifle of the 
United States army, is probably the most per- 
fect rifle in the world. The basal mechanism 
of the Springfield rifle can be traced back to 
Whitney’s improvements in firearms. At fifty- 
two years of age he had transmuted disap- 
pointment and failure into success and af- 
fluence. 

A Lesson 

Let the most unfortunate of us review Whit- 
ney’s life and we cannot fail to gain encour- 
agement. With Whitney failure proved only a 
spur to further toil and further endeavor. 
Success came to him after a series of misfor- 
tunes which make the troubles of most of us 
look microscopically petty. 

There is no trade on earth where past failure 
counts so little as in the trade of soliciting life 


insurance, At middle age some of the biggest 


producers were failures. Age is no hindrance, 
White hair, no hair at all, even feeble legs, can 
rake in apps of six figures. There is an old 
chap who breaks out into good verse in the 
columns of THE Spectator. Years ago he was 
what some call aged. As a producer he has 
lifted himself into the honor ranks of one of 
the giants. 

You cannot go where agents are gathered 
together that you will not hear tales of early 
misfortune. This solicitor, whose name is 
known everywhere as a big producer, was 
once ‘fon his uppers.” That little man, with 
the keen eagle face, knows what it is to have 
absolute vacuity of pocketbook, the rent and 
milk bill unpaid, and a sick wife who must 
have the attention of a specialist. 


LEMONS AND METHODS 

We solicitors should be thankful that our 
job is one where past failure counts as a goose 
egg. There is no such thing as failure in 
soliciting life insurance. Every agent agrees 
that a long run of futile soliciting only means 
that the apps will come in a bunch. And every 
successful solicitor tells us that there have 
heen times when it seemed as if never again 
would an app be pulled. 

The most successful agents of the bunch will 
tell of these lean times when the only way to 
do was to grit your teeth and push right on. 
A period of app famine sometimes sets in, 
when the only crop pulled off is a crop of 
dried-up lemons. One of the most successful 
agents in New York says that when the or- 
chards of soliciting begin dropping nothing but 
lemons it requires all the grit he can dig up to 
keep on shaking the trees. But he does, know- 
ing that the lemon droppings are only tem- 
porary. 

Think of poor Whitney! How, although the 
South was reaping millions from the cotton 
gin, all that fell to the inventor was a crop of 
the lemons of lawsuits, sickness, heart-break- 
ing disappointment. It took plenty of iron in 
the blood to turn the eyes away from the cot- 
ton gin and at middle age start all over again. 

If present methods of soliciting do not bring 
results present methods can always be changed. 
The soliciting of life insurance is a flexible 
trade. There are no cast-steel rules for suc- 
cess. Change of method is open to all of us 
and at any time. 

It is in changing methods that makes some 
men so different from others. Where one man 
is hopeless, another cross-examines himself 
concerning his mode of operations. Some- 
times in soliciting an agent keeps right on, using 
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methods which he knows have never gained 
any great success. It will cost him nothing to 
try another plan, and even another and an- 
other, until he hits the correct success formula 
for himself. 

It is to be noticed that, while Whitney kept 
right along in the line of inventing and manu- 
facturing, he turned his back on the cotton 
gin. He did not attempt an improved gin; 
he used his inventive faculties in another di- 
rection. The unsuccessful solicitor should 
keep right on soliciting, but he should change 
his methods. Let the man who has seen, say, 
three prospects a day arrange his schedule so 
that he can see a round dozen, or even more. 
Let the man who has used unsuccessfully a lot 
of stock arguments scribble these arguments 
down and substitute other arguments. Let the 
unsuccessful solicitor gain the ear of the suc- 
cessful solicitor and ask advice, and let him 
give the advice an intelligent try-out, always 
remembering that the try-out must be long and 
diligent. There may be a time of lemon 
dropping for the best methods. 

It is not a confined acreage that is open to 
the solicitor. If Mr, A cannot be yanked in, 
there are a multitude of other Mr. A’s, to say 
nothing of the B’s and all the rest. The region 
for our efforts is boundless, and so is the pos- 
sibility for enlarging our efforts and even our- 
selves. The trouble with many of us is that we 
need Whitneytising. 


Responsibility Resting Upon Agents 


A greater responsibility rests to-day upon 
each and every man who has been equipped for 
and who is capable of writing life insurance 
than ever before in the history of our business. 

Never has the need for life insurance pro- 
tection been greater, or more appreciated, than 
it is to-day; and never has there been a greater 
need and demand that each and every able- 
bodied citizen shall exert himself to the very 
utmost in whatever useful occupation he may 
be engaged, and never before have we had so 
many prospects for insurance as we have right 
now. ; 

Every old policyholder is a prospect for more 
insurance and millions of first-time prospects 
for legal reserve life insurance have been 
created by reason of the great advance in 
wages. 

We have never had so many compelling argu- 
ments for life insurance as we have to-day 
and never in the history of our business have 
prospects listened so seriously as they will 
listen to-day to a sincere, well thought-out 
presentation of the extraordinary reasons why 
they should take on more insurance now. 

Upon every life insurance man rests the tre- 
mendous responsibility of doing his full duty 
and exerting himself to the limit of his power 
in strengthening the home lines with life in- 
surance. 

Agents who realize their responsibilities and 
who are sincerely and energetically advocating 
the cause of life insurance are showing splendid 
results as to new business.—Illinois Life Bul- 
letin. 


On April 3 $206,000 of the $275,000 required to 
inance the Farmers Life of Denver had been sub 
ibed. Many of the stockholders, unable to supply 





cash, have put up Liberty Bonds 
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TWENTY-TWO QUESTIONS 


Self-Examination for the Man Who Is 
Not Succeeding 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS OF WORK 


Every Agent Should Test His Record and Results 


Any man or woman of average intelligence, 
who has a fair amount of common sense and 


tact, if honest and industrious, can make a 


good living by writing life insurance. 

As a representative of life insurance you are 
either a success or a failure. 

If you are a success it is right that you should 
wish to increase your success. 

If you are not succeeding you should find out 
the reasous for your failure in order that you 
may become immediately successful. To that 
end, ask yourself the following questions and 
give a straightforward answer to each: 

1. Do you work out a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme for the year, month, week and day? 

2. Do you hold yourself strictly to rigid regu- 
lations as to the expenditure of your time? 

3. Do you add from day to day to your list the 
names of insurable people, eliminating from 
time to time those who are not promising 
physically, financially, or otherwise? 

4. Do you post yourself in advance about those 
you intend to interview? 

5. Do you offer the policv that best fits the 
case? 

6. Do you interview a fixed number of 
prospects every day? 

7. Do you review your work periodically to 
find out what percentage of those interviewed 
you secure? 

(Other things being equal, the greater the 
number of interviews the larger the average re- 
turn.) 

8. In addition to your work during business 
hours, do you devote one or two or three 
evenings each week to interviewing prospects in 
their homes? 

9. Do you gather prospects and selling points 
by studying the daily papers? 

10. Do you take note of marriages, deaths, 
business changes, new organizations, successes 
and failures, as a means of procuring new and 
additional insurance? 

11. Do you when possible close a case on the 
first interview? If not, on the second? And 
do you refuse to waste your time on those who 
keep putting you off? 

12. Do you keep yourself in fighting trim? 

13. Do you take genuine pleasure in your 
work? 

14. Do you go in to win, like the football 
player or the huntsman? 

15. Do you jolt yourself out of ruts? Have 
you abandoned arguments that are obsolete? 
Are you fresh, up to date—a leader in thought 
and action? 

16. Do you adapt your appeals to the war con- 
ditions now prevailing? 

17. Is your diligence constant, steady, unin- 
terrupted—all day and every day-—except when 
you are getting the rest and recreation neces- 
sary to keep you in fighting trim? 

18. Do you refuse to permit disappointment 
to discourage you? 

19. Are you constantly cheerful, courageous, 
confident ? 

20. Are you uninterruptedly optimistic and 
enthusiastic? 

21. Have you full faith in the value o 
you have to offer? 

22. Do you make every prospect see that you 
are not asking any favors, but are endeavoring 
to do him a great service? 

If you neglect all these things you will neces- 
sarily fail. 

If you neglect some of them you will have 
only partial success. 

If you are doing all of them, your success will 
be assured, and you will reap a rich reward. 
Agency Items. 


Third Liberty Loan 


what 





Let everybody put as much into this loan as 
he thinks he can. Then let everybody look about 
for a way to economize. Cut off a little expense 
here and a little more there. Shave down that 
item of personal expense; do away a little more 
with the cost of pleasures and luxuries; eut. 
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some, even, on the necessities. Close figuring 
will convince you that your first estimate of 
what you thought you could subscribe was low. 
Double your subscription. Then you will haye 
done your full duty. Remember, by econ- 
omizing to buy Liberty Loan Bonds you are qo- 
ing a double service to your country. Every 
dollar you save by avoiding unnecessary expen- 
ditures means a saving in National resources 
and energy. Every item you remove from the 
list of non-essentials adds a bit to American 
strength. <A dollar saved here and a dollar 
there, put into Liberty Loan Bonds, brings 
America closer to peace and nearer to victory, 
Put all you think you can into Liberty Bonds; 
then double your subscription. It’s an invest- 
ment, the safest in the market. And it’s a 
patriotic duty, a privilege, a deed worthy of 
any sacrifice.—Emergency Fleet News. 


Our Assets 
The biggest assets a man can own 
Are health of body and mind, 
With these he reigns a king on a throne, 
A key to success will find. 
His next best asset we must admit 
Is “Time” and its careful use, 
And ‘twill pay to make the most of it— 
With idleness hold no truce. 


Time is the husbandman of thrift, 
The fuel of energy; 

Time-wasting habits have aimless drift 
O’er a vague, uncharted sea. 

Time not improved is forever lost, 
It never stops or returns, 

Too few of us realize the cost 
*Til the heart with anguish yearns. 


Time should be taken for rest and sleep 
That our strength may be conserved; 
But careful watch we should always keep 
Lest from the truth we be swerved. 
Our working hours if filled to the brim 

Will splendid interest pay, 
Will keep our mental balance in trim 
And will drive dull care away. 


With health of body and health of mind 
And the proper use of time, 
The sweetest satisfaction we'll find 
And we'll climb to heights sublime. 
We'll make our mark on our day and age 
And leave a record that will 
To all mankind be a heritage— 
To aid in climbing life’s hill. 
Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Make Good! Don’t Explain! 

Do the thing you are expected to do! Don't 
waste time in giving reasons why you didn’t, or 
couldn’t, or shouldn’t! 

A person who hires a cook expects his chops 
and baked potatoes on time, done to a turn and 
appetizing; he would not be interested in the 
butcher’s mistake, nor the stove’s defect, nor 
in the misery in the cook’s left arm. He wants 
food, not explanations. You can’t eat explana- 
tions. 

In other words, if you hire someone to do a 
certain job of work, you do not want to hear 
why things are half done. You want results. 

The business that the company expects to 
write will never be accomplished by making eX- 
cuses. The same thing is true of each indi- 
vidual agent—excuses will never increase col- 
lections one cent. The truth of the matter 15 
that. while one agent is making excuses the 
other fellow is getting results. 

A talk along this line is always cold, cruel 
and heartless—to the second-raters and shirk- 
ers. But to real men it is a joy and gladness. 
They rejoice to make good themselves; they ex- 
pect others to make good, and they like to hear 
preached the gospel of making good. 

Most of you remember the story of the Par- 
able of the Talents, in which we are told of the 
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three servants who received talents—five, two 
and one, respectively. On the Master’s return 
they all rendered accounts of their stewardship. 
The first two had doubled their capital. Each 
of them said so in fourteen words, and their 
work was pronounced—‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”” Servant number three had 
accomplished nothing, but he made a full re- 
port in forty-two words—three times as long as 
the other reports, 

There you have it. The less you do the more 
you explain. 

Of all the joys that we might have while on 
this earth, there is none so satisfying, and really 
one hundred per cent joy, as making good. 

Do your work a little better than anyone else 
could do it. This is the margin of success. 

“Make good’? requires no explanations. 

Failure requires forty-words.—H. B. Hill, 
president, Mutual Life of Illinois of Spring- 
field, Il. 


He Is Going to Buy 

Every year a host of college men, school 
teachers and others who enjoy low salaries for 
ten months and vacation for two, goes out into 
the wide world to sell books. It is estimated 
that about ninety per cent drop out of the 
game, foot sore, soul sick and disgusted at the 
end of the first week. Another five per cent 
last the second week, leaving just five out of 
every hundred to go on and sell books. Strange 
to say, some of this selling ‘‘five’’ actually do 
business with the same people that put out of 
business some of the ninety-five per cent of 
their fellow-voyagers on the unknown ocean of 
salesmanship. 

There must be some secret about this. One 
school teacher who tried and failed and then 
tried again is sure that he has discovered it. 
While traveling along a country road in the 
throes of despair and just on the verge of 
throwing his sample copy into the ditch and 
making a summer study of tramp life in 
America, there flew into his soul a strange 
vision. He actually saw the next farmer that 
he met buying his book. He had a sharp, well- 
defined, mental picture of a gleam of apprecia- 
tion and the light of happy purchase in the eye 
of that man. 

So strong was this thought that he threw up 
his head, strode manfuliy forward, entered the 
very next house he saw and started to talk to 
the man of the house in a straightforward and 
rapid manner. He was anxious to get through 
the preliminaries because he knew the man 
wanted to buy the book. Before he had recoy- 
ered from this obsession the man had bought 
the book and he was out of the gate with the 
order in his pocket. Then he awoke and began 
to think about what had happened to him. The 
more he thought of it the more convinced he 
was that he was no longer an amateur sales- 
man. He knew that he had discovered the 
grand seeret. 

There are some who will believe that this was 
all an hallucination on his part. But he comes 
back immediately with the statement that from 
that time forward he had no trouble in selling 
his book, and that every time he approached a 
man with the fixed certainty in his mind that 
he was going to sell, it was dollars to dough- 
nuts that he did. 

There is a whole lot in this—a tremendously 
whole lot. It is backed by the very best 
psychology that the professors who study this 
rather lengthy title for common sense have to 
offer in their books. 

It is more than confidence in one’s self. It is 
confidence in the other fellow. And it may be 
applied to life insurance to the extent of just 
one hundred per cent. The man who feels in 
his heart that the prospect does not really want 
to take out insurance is handicapped from the 
very outset. So subtle is the human organism 
that the faintest lack of confidence is in some 
strange way detected by the man across the 
table. All the loud talking, all the decided and 
positive statements in the world will not con- 
ceal the doubt of the man who feels that doubt 
about the prospect. 

On the other hand, there is nothing so con- 
tagious and so powerfully an influence upon the 
human mind as absolute belief. Consequently 
the man who can get his mind into the frame 
where he actually feels certain that his prospect 
not only needs insurance, but wants it, has half 
his battle won when he looks that prospect in 
the eye.—Fidelity Field Man. 
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sy a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


These are strenuous times. Most of the 
young men are either in camp or at the front. 
There are taxes ior the older ones to pay— 
heavier than ever. We are expected to sub- 
scribe for the Government loans—and we will 
to the limit. business in normal lines has 
fallen off very materially. lverything has 
gone up in price until we are called upon to 
do without. Awtul stories are printed in the 
daily press—tales calculated to make one fear- 
jul of the future and afraid to invest any sur- 
plus he might have saved. 

but are we solicitors down-hearted? 

Are we clouded with despair? 

Are we sitting down and complaining? 

Are we crying, “It's no use. There is no 
business ? 

Are we carrying a long face? 

Are we getting together and saying, “Ain't 
it awful?” 

Not much! No, sir-ce! Perish the thought! 
Not on your life! Not by a jugful! Not in 
a million years! [ should say not! Watch us, 
provided you can catch a glimpse of our frame 
as we pass in a cloud of dust. We have spit 
on our hands and rolied up our sleeves. We 
do not purpose to allow a single man or 
woman anywhere in our bailiwick to get 
through 1918 without being adequately insured 
in our company. ‘There are hundreds—yes, 
thousands—capitalists, professional men, prof- 
iteers, salaried men, merchants, widows, arti- 


sans, farmers, etce., who will know that we 
are on earth before the curtain rings down 
December 31 1918. If you are a whining, 
gloomy pessimist, dear reader, look about you 
at the money in circulation; at the great need 
of protection—at the splendid opportunities at 
your very door, then put on a double strength 
poultice of common sense and draw the poison 
out of your system. 

When the great personal underwriters are 
asked, “What is the secret of your success?” 
with almost one accord they exclaim “Work!” 
You bet! Success—$250,000, $500,000, $1,000,- 
000, $2,000,000, $12,000,000—per annuin is work 
raised to the nth degree plus some brains and 
a warm heart. Ilork it is—oo per cent. I 
knew a man once who had no head (to speak 
of)—just an extension of his neck with hair 
on it—and his fieart was a sickly, wheezing 
pump—but who made over $100,000 in ten 
years selling life insurance. Tireless worker 





night and day—imissed nobody—doubled on his 
tracks—couldn’t sleep if there was an unin- 
sured man or woman in his territory—great 
stuff, boys and girls! And yet some of us 
wonder why we don’t make more money. Get 
busy! 


R. O. TictLos. 
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Federal Inheritance Taxes 

Under the Government tax provisions, life in- 
surance is not taxable. Thus, when a specific 
beneficiary other than the estate is named in a 
will, the entire proceeds of a policy are exempt. 
Another statute provides that there shall be no 
tax on the transfer of net estates of any person 
dying while serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the period 
of the present war, or if death results from in- 
juries or disease contracted in such service 
within one year after the end of the war. 

Following is a table showing the Federal and 
war taxes on net estates of decedents in this 
country: 





Federal War Total 
Net Estates Tax Tax Tax 
Up to $50,000..... 14% 4% 2% 
On next 100,000..... 3 1 4 
i 100,000..... 44 1% 6 
i 200,000..... 6 2 8 
. 550,000..... 7% 2% 10 
“ 1,000,000..... 9 12 
a“ 1,000,000..... 10% 3% 14 
“ 1,000,000..... 12 4 16 
a 1,000,000..... 13% 4¥y 18 
3,000,000..... 15 5 20 
a 2,000,000..... 15 7 22 
In excess 10,000,000..... 15 10 25 


An Asset Due to War 


A bright life insurance agent started some 
time ago to figure the assets and liabilities in- 
troduced into his business by the war. After 
a while—being a good life insurance man—he 
paid no attention to the liabilities, but cen- 
tered his attention upon collecting a list of 
changed conditions and altered attitudes which 
he regards as of value to him in his work. 

Prominent among these he listed this: 

Increased opportunity for meeting people. 

Since the outbreak of the struggle in Europe 
society after society has grown in this country 
for the extension of relief to various suffering 
sections of foreign lands. The active participa- 
tion in such work usually has carried with it 
membership on a committee and the resultant 
introduction to a number of men and women 
who are distinctly worth knowing because they 
represent the most thoughtful and the most 
conscientious part of the community. 

It stands to reason that the man who will 
work hard for the relief of devastated homes 
and helpless children half way across the world 
will be somewhat thoughtful about protecting 
his own home and his own children. So the 
hard working insurance man reckoned up this 
increased acquaintance as an asset. He had the 
added pleasure of doing some work on relief 
organizations that gave him a standing in his 
community, and incidentally increased the re- 
spect which his own wife felt for him. 

With our own entrance into the great war, 
the organization of societies and committees in- 
creased a hundredfold. Our thoughtful agent 
found that his assets of new acquaintance rose 
with them. He has figured out that in this per- 
fectly natural and patriotic way he has en- 
larged his circle of acquaintances enormously, 
and—let it be remembered always—among the 
most valuable kind of people. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that a man 
will join a patriotic organization simply for 
business reasons. On the other hand, every 
live man should belong to some public service 
proposition of some kind in this time. He will 
find plenty to do and as a good American citi- 
zen he will be glad to do it. But it must also 
be remembered that an insurance man’s great 
field of activity is his active acquaintance. -He 
is not selling a luxury at a price which is ‘all 
the traffic will bear.’’ He is offering to men 
an opportunity to do their duty by themselves 
and their families, and his compensation !s 
practically fixed by law. 

For this reason, any insurance man may re- 
gard the increase in his acquaintances due to 
the work of the war as an asset and one which 
he may use. For if it is a patriotic duty for 
him to advise soldiers and sailors to take the 
zovernment insurance, it is just as much a 
duty to persuade the relatives of those soldiers 
and sailors to protect themselves in the same 
way through his company.—Fidelity Field Man. 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1917 OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following tabulation shows the aggregate of life insurance business transacted in the United States for 1917, and the financial condition of the companies 


as of January 1, 1918. 


issued in advance of any State Department report: 











NAME AND LOCATION OF 
COMPANY. 





Mina Tste. Matton Monn 60625 siscosadan dacs sees onee 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich: «03.0066... s0002 0050808 
American Bankers, A icawo 0. os 6 cca ee eae caer es 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind................+++.+- 
American Life, Denver, Col 
Amencan Life, Des Moines, Ta... ... 6.6.00 cccc cece enesee 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La...............-+--++ 
American National, St. Louis, MOo.........:.. 666060 0cne0eces 


American National, Galveston, Tex.................088- 
PMR Tile, WAOks WRK iss visesascxhseneunnGsanensee 
AS TG, ICRMGNG, WA iiss cise -ndciciecee arcs sales 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md.................22000005 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb.. ee 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha, NED GL cee. ae wes 
Bankers Life, Des EO mere emerson ys 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Ran ee et cra. rte 
Beneficial Life, ‘ Salt Lake City, Utah: .....:0.65-52200054060~ 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, DERE oc piccmwdwcoasasueckeee 


Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass................+5 
California State, Sacramento, Cal..........000c0scceeee08 


Canitol Tate, Denvet Calo. ssisi0ies.ssceew oe 
Carolina Life, Columbia, ». C.. ; 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ta.. re eee 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Re er ee aera 
Central Life, Ottawa, Ill 
Central Life of U. S. A, Des Moines, 
Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo.. Ee 
Century Life, Indianapolis, Ind*...... 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O............00ccccceesceees 


Bsns 


Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J 
Columbian tite Cmca th, Ooo ais -o.05s 55s ceiererecseresd 800s Sek 
Columbian Nation al, Boston, i. YS rere 

Columbia Life, Fremont, Neb 
Columbus Mutual, C ‘olumbus, Der vbapiadecarads sine eies 


Louisville; KG cicccicccisadcas 


Commonwealth Life, 


New Business | Whole | 








Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb.................00. cece: | 


Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn................... 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.................... 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind..................... 
a, URE WS UR oii ch oa\c ines ak we asaeee bee 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill....................- 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Continental Life, Wilmington, BE ics can Locker 


Cotton States Life, Memphis, Tenn............. 


Crescent Life, Indianapolis, Ind...................0000- 
Dakota Tixke. WRtertOwn, SoBe aviscec sess oiewsivn aa é-sicve 

Detroit Life, Detroit, Bib ode okie si mahauian 
Elkhorn L. & A., Wortolk, Neb: ....<% 60 esse ss 
Equitable of Towa, Des PN, Miisisis scat csssucde sews 


Rignitavie Mitte, NOW WOM iia saceraewevetcceoneiaes 
Equitable Life, Washington, D.C........ seal eee 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, Md.. Re ee eer ere 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichit ta, Mane icacs ae soot 
Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. Y................06- 
Farmers National, C hicago, | ee peed 

Federal Life, Chic: ea 1 TRS ee eee 

Federal Union, Cincinnati, iD. RerAaa tne sw els a% 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, PRs scsacnntl ken 
First National, Pierre, Ss. Snaterarhics Sordi 


Forest: City Tate, Rockin, Tibi isiscisiccse.oscse ssseecieceess 

Port Worth Eile, Daas, Pek soe s.osisicca ee iwidleseecévaiows 
Franklin Life, Springfie ald, PEA wi cRt. cp ncieati ak ayic 
Gate City Life and Health, Greensboro, N. C..... ae. 
Gem City Life, Dayton, O.. eR hs A aceenete 
George Washington, C harleston, W. Va.. piaincrdcmganes 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.. Patowasats 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa Se Oe ee = 
Life, PUB MNRCB Ss hook a hes mamncaxciin wie see 


range 
Great Northern, Grand Forks, N.D..............00207, 
Great Northern, Wausau, Wis............ .ccsccccccccce 
Great Republic, Los Angeles, Cal...................005. 


Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala....... ae 
Great Southern, Houston, Tex. .c..ciccisccs cccececscceccs 
Guaranty Tate, Davenport, Ua oc... 66.6655 6006650000000 06% 
Guardian Life of America, New York, N. Y ; 
Guardian Life, Madison, W185 ovo iccessceedescccuc 
Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss. . KR ieerhreredieispnvclives 
Home Life and ‘Accident, Fordyce, “Ark. Shiccwies 1a thedete 


Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Home Life, New York, N. Y.... 
Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan... 
Idaho State, Boise, Ida............ 
Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill........ 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn...... 


Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind.. Pex waie 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind...................... 

























































| 
Total |. tSurplus Premiums Total Total 
Admitted | (Assigned and Received Total Income | Paymentsto | Disburse- Paid forin | Amountin | 
_ Assets | Unassigned) in Year. | in Year. | Policyholders | ments in Year (Includ- | Force 
End of Year. jEnd of Year. | in Year. Year. ing Revivals). /End of Year. 
$ | $ $ $ | g $ 8 | $ 
123,727, = 16,573,977 17,377,586 23,407,046 | 13,139,450 18,086,950 | 185,707,588 2,916,282 
149,20 | 134,524 48,999 100,706 1,000 63,054 1,107,385 | gy 342,885 
1 181375 332,041 396,405 | 544,484 85,176 313,784 4,528,550 |  13'817.414 
5,966,115 | 562,738 1,264,186 | 1,602,378 638,198 | 1,122,953 12,485,070 | 46,855,818 
525,440 | 240,225 219,460 260,029 29,609 154,711 2,691,540 6,060,794 
1,960:250 | 253,560 650,963 751,821 | 176,608 | 482,000 6,547,927 | 21.775,765 
121,347 | 57,546 67,021 72,143 7,672 61,482 896931 | 21189131 
535,122 | 285,086 189,426 215,533 | 23,457 140,992 3,033,203 | 6,250,257 
5,206,754 | 1,289,123} 2,309,405 | «2,617,167 | 751,768 | 1,771,286 | 916,280,143 | = pripres 
2,961,940 1,580,369 518,973 | 742,814 | 152,197 | 458,243 2,888,500} 16,546,334 
4,215,837 | 765,215 1,195,436 1,442,533 | 354,273 | 778,327 7,566,404 | 36,513,647 | 
hes ae ae +e | ae is 7,192,431 | 622,145,425 
4,039,768 561,447 1,112,543 1,287,401 | 445,779 | 874,081 (923'049 | 5'862°569 
12,666,002 | 3,962,998 2,078,360 2,669,994 | 556,122 | 1,039,472 11,157,112 | 66,184,033 
7,385,558 1,548,252 1,440,935 1,802,990 | 433,095 852,065 7,029,148 | 40,281,157 
33: 289,954 1,143,316 8,949,443 10,562,168 5,426,370 7,686,589 2'292'402 | 437582,188 
| 976,387 | 344,267 263,925 322,659 41,169 147,415 2'010,000 | 9:085'790 
| 2,160, 560 | 581,301 636,914 769,882 195,975 447,520 4,736,456 | 21,031,987 
| 24,800,122 1,999,103 3,027,119 4,189,457 2,260,612 2,979,450 19:877,326 | oa 
2.970 OF Raa ee - ape eee 14,047,117 | 14,336,008 | 
sein 203 878 980,128 1,149,956 413,945 | 825,023 1.449121 | c8702'909 
| 2,442,859 720,877 851,180 | 1,037,693 212,594 | 678,603 8,305,078 | 25,221,480 | 
| 2,486,866 288,045 727,599 | 890,839 | 241,768 522,931 8,656,830 | 25,391,353 | 
| 186,806 108,705 421,316 433,938 154,440 392,897 23,654,437 | = 14,215,559 | 
650,177 96,275 208,418 | 239°854 | 28,065 120,782 2,061,777 7,081,879 | 
| 600,262 96,061 183,961 | 214,309 34,680 | 131,004 1,471,961 | 5,025,196 | 
| 1,978,662 402,494 3 | 715,420 | 177,502 413,764 4,957,799 | 18,317,329 
| 845,602 950,297 1,877,950 | 342,812 1,004,120 12,388,816 | 53,228,616 
230,610 128,614 13,630 52,780 705,779 | 1,949,217 
1,819,869 1,153,976 | 193, 069 687,335 | 10,764,623 |  29'836,833 
289,526 275,25 27: 151,323 | 60,303 1,760,850 | 1,760,850 
1,530,252 299,004 390, ‘950 469,079 | 130, 919 268,395 2,786,285 | 13,615,434 
= ae a | = eee 611,299 699 | 33,425,365 
3,532,070 334,057 1,428,795 | 1,604,818 504,456 1,160,514 6454716 | (5,308,377 
1,385,824 | 200,099 313,372 381,480 112,677 248,649 2,454,677 | 10,896,462 
| 13,908,696 1,749,379 2,513,990 2,210,721 906,918 1,853,802 15,818,754 | 82,059,851 | 
| 91,442 9,027 42,687 46,601 | 11,598 30,295 341,222 | 1,146,361 | 
| 1,135,886 294,083 | 373,916 445,420 104,792 229,837 2,740,257 | 9,892,942 | 
ee ‘ | b12 
1,953,104 526,809 713,306 803,494 233,391 605,245| 28 Coe | 012,860,106 | 
1,005,712 200,857 574,718 616,115 | 68,218 | 359,727 7,308,730 | _ 18,254/940 
| 20,895,615 2,198,416 4,074,148 5,267,897 1,632/882 2,751,394 33,408,399 | 137,349,394 | 
| 79,730,050 5,366,132 8,626,129 12,475,325 7,254,407 | 9,329,346 31,458,766 | 270,243,297 | 
| 254,375 150,149 94,003 141,164 18,145 | 135,563 3,198 775 | 4,363,075 | 
| 
831,839 384,096 278,248 323,351 53,656 189,172 | 37 775,930} 10,424,328 | 
| 431,836 256,280 121,511 133,590 16,366 74,367 1,932, 325 4, 270; 262 | 
| 2,089,452 386,554 641,211 757,244 187,738 435,272 | 4,634,694 | 19,082,968 | 
| 2,578,542 1,317,506 514,539 740,366 124,935 | 384,487 3 083,500 | 1s, (004,571 | | 
92 (7: Saar ORG 6 a aps 1,170,063 | 642,048 
| 253,072 160,175 67, se 140,487 14,772 | 113,253 999.696 | ¢2,066,780 
107,372 | 92,080 19,082 | 4,773 27,216 323,846 | 426,846 
| 1,497,122 | 412,594 455,026 | 73,521 323,923 4,233,107 | 12,451,367 
| 819,291 | 149 463,465 | 56,895 261,245 4,287,151} 11,750,811 
| 240,842 | 10,652 86, "623 99,028 | 28.626 64,670 676,506 | 2,536,071 
| 22,560,402 | 2,950,852 4,436,984 5,614,931 | 1,789,407 3,130,509 30,915,900 | 140,085,426 
577,561,498 | 92,126,959 64,004,006 2,630,626 62,831,172 | 76,953,826 | 301,428,778 | 1,754,868,908 | 
713,101 | 132,205 16,732 451,650 | 122,208 334,049 4,750,958 | 11,993,052 | 
477,977 | 37,001 362, a 34 382,525 | 106,156 311,211 3,931,899 8,829,752 
1,293,176 | 484,053 585,279 672,372 | 77,131 381,361 6,979,051 | 18,8 383 
"342964 | 234,733 85,786 101,438 (3,093 54,506 1,794, 000 | 3,201,250 
477,639 | | 318,002 186,062 217,804 | 25,796 182,104 | 6,031,750 | 
4,176,288 | 486,574 775,548 1,023,763 415,114 | 817,079 | 25,101,635 | 
237,328 | 161,943 148,688 214,915 11,410 198,543 5,18 5,443,656 | 
34 450,303 | 4,004,002 5,212,288 7,060,745 3,448,081 4,759,219 18 '412'379 | 142,022'569 
824,064 | | 229,662 214,824 263,403 67,662 171,370 1,873,000 | | 6,675,412 | 
369,113 | 108,815 113,999 131,117 | 33,612 80,371 768,643 | 3,731,691 
1,028,156 | 214/837 302'685 364,747 45,831 | 177,378 2,969,411 | 10,252,957 | 
8,671,321 | 1,311,139 1,845,614 2,259,100 827,579 1,473,354 13,791,825 | 62,336,698 | 
81,859 | 50,674 167,671 170,468 59 534 144,241 bl 017 072! 61,146,328 
202,541 | 101,487 | 70,201 81,069 13,005 64,220 ‘951,192 | 2,431,131 | 
1,527,599 | 306,104 339,189 436,375 119,432 265,950 2,443,015 | 10,356,492 
1,301,127 179,781 216,583 285,857 103,047 189,241 1,397 ‘040 | 6,652,061 
1,595,648 526,814 310,334 386,707 99,948 213,694 1:710,842 | 8,756,150 
473,258 338,408 142,370 183,961 7,701 92,759 272,856 | 5,008,065 
344,430 179.548 92.484 110,913 | 15,765 64,549 1,073, 1276 | 3,304,776 
986,626 273,027 261,031 314,460 50,237 157,512 2,041,972 | | 9,235,866 | 
970,780 607,449 309,599 360,706 57,855 225,921 2,348,097 | 8,662,902 | 
747,552 | 286,756 166,306 248,766 93,491 158,989 1,035,000} 5,111,669 
3,459,056 666,164 1,346,524 1,620,546 257,019 886,624 14'216,607 | 49,032,689 
777,490 | 126,560 269,757 303189 | 59,582 187,282 2;493,209 | 9105529 | 
54,664,135 | 5,880,823 6,656,204 9,405,212 5,938,933 7,962,095 24'815,152 | 168,995,370 
637,584 | 178,661 | 214,877 42,853 4,117 126,551 1,585,249 | 7,602,528 
266,892 | 182,547 62,512 77,123 3,845 47,364 947,339 | 2, 127 996 | 
1,014,699 | 333,189 191,595 233,080 69,830 | 167,598 1,944,626 | 
eral a | | eae 03 ,882,4 ‘ | 
1,111,914 186,460| 696,951 751,306} 231,009 614,267 | SGaR STB | tS 83 272 | 
34,542,304 | —— 4,872,966 6,604,778 3,467,823 | 4,744,049 22,692,684 | 146,050,145 | 
417,981 63 146,326 175,045 27,654 79,389 570,693 | _ 5,162,062 | 
823,736 234 (253 438,705 552,784 102,180 366,173 7,131,671 | 14,275,522 
14,000,048 1,968,851 2,553,397 3,264,007 1,224,337 2,114,213 15 490,186 | 85,098,619 
penis ett “a van | : ey ; $2,118,656 | 4,246,100 
468,541 242,541 198,274 251,396 61,862 229,902 624,708 | 2,081,973 
1,781,797 | 469,909 380,615 513,446 174,354 388,278 1,895,392 | 12,655,343 
1,158,277 | 42,903 402,054 501 714 147,701 301,150 2'884,247 | 13,468,520 
247,229 238,029 322'872 | 99,398 340,394 1,933,628 | 7,602,112 


1,028;147 











The figures are compiled from the sworn reports of the regular life insurance companies, made to the various Insurance Departments, and are 


——=. 
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Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in ny ear, 


es sy 625 
,167,885 

i 771938 
6,399 772 
9: 30,004 
3,454,523 
557 331 
1,383,491 
b727 591 
818,751 
415,972 


4,196,439 
61,936,178 
€346,160 
7,030,000 
3,759,409 
21,824,439 
8037500 


4,672,977 
1 929,346 
1 15, 817 


1 272 '827 
2,799 904 


16,803,822 
1,765,929 


1,021,490 
1,117,889 
1,555,958 
1,678,917 
b642,048 
€835,000 
316,846 
1,970,836 
2,116,311 
240,391 
21,764,973 


147, 779,327 


3, 187, 815 
6,379,563 
582,633 


274,143 
1,564,916 
7,177,779 

b—160,205 

393,327 
1,082,339 

949,128 

773,550 
1,996,264 

536,276 


1,020, 067 


io 
1,304,928 
10,202,080 
1 001 867 
"656, ‘017 
820,276 
61,168,401 
1,056,438 


12,556,817 
44,578 
4,252,468 
4 ’818, ‘029 
6721, 173 
c—194,896 
108,934 
1,656,200 
854,141 


——_— 











Inter? 
Inter- 
Inter- 
Iowa 

Jeffer: 


John I 


Kansa 
Kansa 
Kentu 
La Fa 


Lamat 
Lincol 
Lincol 
Life hh 
Louisi 
Luthe: 
Manh; 
Marat 
Maryl 
Massa 


Merch 
Metro, 


Michig 
Midlan 
Midlar 
Midlar 
Midwe 
Minne 

Missis: 

Mutua 


Mutua 
Mid-C 
Missou 
Monta 
Mutua 
Nation 
Nation 
Nation 
Nation. 
Nation: 


Nevads 
New EF 
New Y 
New W 
Niagar: 
North . 
North . 
North . 
North ( 
Nother 


Northe: 
Northe 
Northw 
Northw 
Northw 
Occiden 
Occiden 
Ohio N. 
Ohio St 
Oklahor 


Old Col 
Old Lin 
Omaha 
Oregon 
Pacific ! 
Pan-Am 
Penn M 
Peninsu 
eoples 
Peoples 


Peoria L 
Philadel 
Phoenix 
Pioneer 

Postal L 
Prairie | 
Presbyte 
Protecti 
Protectir 
Provider 


Provider 
Provider 
Provider 
Prudenti 
Public S; 
Puritan | 
Quick P; 
Register 
Reliance 
Reserve 


Rockfor¢ 
Royal U: 
St. ‘Jose p 
San Jaci 
Scandia | 
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FINAN 
ee NCIAL STANDING AND BUSINE 
Se SUSINESS IN 19 ~ 
ea ae 17 OF LIFE re 
ws AFE INSURANCE C 
NAME AND Sees | = - ANCE COMPANIES OF T 
iaeaainee et . =S OF THE UNITE 
MEANY. | Pb +Surplus p ; t ED STATES : 
/ itted (Asaig : remiums — Mane us—Continued 
De |_ Assets hi gnedand Received |T Total ene ued 
= E dof y nassigned ) ce otal Income | Pay sats Tota 
ie al Life, St. Louis, Mo. _ End of Year. ieee Dicieiae: Polieyholder Disburse pai dor in herbs 7 
a Life St ee | - tia Se slicyholders | ments i sony eas nt i Gain i 
crib ts va oe ee |e ee wet | sat 
Jowa Life, Waterloo, Ta le, Ky — | 597.413 866,374 | 2,392,961 | $ —— ._ingRevivals). | End of ¥ Force 
Jefferson Standard, 1 ce es 4,600,957 a3 3) coo '250,786 | pry 955 319 s ¢ Po = Year 
I Pies Sik 25496 7 okt 294.35: 00; 797 965 | $ ——— |$ —___— 
John i alk weceih Maids Flite ek von cosdsvocce 8 pore 1 103/265 1 en | 1 sare) aan i ion bes 730,000,987 69 165 $ _ 
Kansas City Li lel IWR ASE =. katcc/ofeca: vec trretsie sts fhe eee i ,294,131 tea | ” 95,608 20,367 73°01. 2:744 886 9,465,736 17,617 
Kansas Life, aaee. Mo...... .... | 156,350,086 | 12,720,941 2150897 | 2,015,183 errors ee esa | aaa 206 36005736 | 1003839 
Kansas City, Mo.....--seeroseeo0 ase 615,182 cee aies (634 | | $6,005,726 , 
Kentucky Central Life and A woe Anh enae Ka psa 33,737,891 | 41,169,282 vice 1,473,763 3 sos —25 54 oo 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette, - t, Anchorage, Ky....- | 636,287 | 3,971,757 | 4s50,0 16,982,002} 26584028 | 04 076.9 Pe poe 2.133 
bebe A st 299,368 pa 141,239 | 551,055 28.55 57908 11 687 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. . io 1,406,205 pp 11] 2 | ; *T0408 2,001,200 B.480.765 630 779 i i 
peers = ational, Fort Wayi “4 0,318 399'493 Popo 212° 191 a 60 
incoln Reserve, B , iT 789,002 ———— 59,884 20185 . 3,173,116 506,57’ oe ( 
a we 3irmingham, Ala. oy ‘cet aee 190,315 909 88 | 127,742 = £3'215,021 - 4,506,570 82 ~ 06 
Liens Co pea Rho . ie | ated 605,534 ieee | 256.873 cat —— 1,886,835 10'310906 5 613-282 
na State, S wo... Peas £0,400 sI7 471 | 2 903,704 anaes 29,50! pinnae ,' S 
Lutheran Intern es 1) a: 16,560,439 2 475.2) 217,471 | so 359,605 1 br 1,634 40 7,6 on 
ational, Ott 2,475,286 | 234,049 a7 Q07 109,825 onsen ane 7,641 92¢ 
Li Ai in Ny 4 9« 37.2 ,641,9: 
anhattan Life, Meee Git ll. aie 491.632 P 404,122 mS M4 204 180.692 738,785,401 63,11: * 29 705 7 
Marquette Life, "Spring fi id, AEE eer 129523 314,367 | 5,267,906 1,493,444 pat aeaaane 4, S x50 | 33 O47 12 
Maryland Life, B: aileove, ae oe ee ee 19.419 443 118,809 , 3,391,779 623,736,203 399, rary po x TT oe 
i toertis ates, © Pete aoe es 760,058 548.794 | 23,988 ¢7,900,262 | 32 S10, 198 Fy tayo 
M pringfield, Mass............... 3.712934 260,100 | : Lenton "198,000 piss 
nh aS 100.7 chal prin 4 301 2 | RS 528 OO 4,198,066 013,714 
Sis Sia ta, : "768,580 451.024 | 225,000 704 500 744500 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. . RO Or mec err cicce 2799 997 750 14 619 931 | a 170 bye fn 57,467°120 _, 301,500 
aithicn Motul 1 - 2,722,227 482,140 | 9,170,981 9 * o'oR4 57D 4,460,720 —2,591 069 
Midland Insura etrolt, Mich...... 704,025,515 | 42,8760 1,031,634} 4 7 _ Aas ae| eeackien| eenaee al 621,080 
Midland Ins | or en : 2.876.096 138,455,6 | 689,878 481,925 212,976 450,212,181 612,819 
, Ke nse is G specneranes. ft 0s 13,194,661 55,649 . 946,2 40,045 ,26 
Midland Mutmel. ¢ Sa 8 — habs 587243 1,700,6 192,945,981 58,792,940 ; 214 rl 2,739, 449 ),045,261 
sha - Lincoln, Neb. ails eae OC Sie ee 943 3'785 169 0 ; 347 1 126,05 aseaptenac erty eee 76,417,130 
esota Mutual, St. P ares 39 39,007 420,000 9 436,803,832 6130,603/41 
Mississip} 2 aul, NY 2 739,818 Ac 9« 2,019,498 ane 30,6034 
te ‘he a se al, iN anol -—n cee ene e ence eee visa 7 Petree 352 a1 'S78 113,013 1 619 ‘000 60, i a 374 | © 910, ist 
ewark, N. J SSeeseree eran 5,710,120 pot papa 971, 332 250,287 hp 
a 5 mee 720,950 160,359 50/322 006 
nis ; 89,882 62°5¢ 343,202 56,140 450,322 10, 486,066 1,168 oy 
de e, 1 ae York en 219 378,734 15 600" 91 1,503,047 54 ye 183,613 24/232 988 x 405,492 
Seccel — Oklahoma PEERS aia ,600,800 201,168 66785 999,639 10,578.32 ‘ 
cos aa’ m vy, Okla... 129 nae d Qr7¢ GSO pind eh ’ a Fa 
Montana L ite, Hel Louis, Mo... m7 3,999,569 94,769,056 mail NOE 400 27 199812 1970280 
entice ie. © | na, Mont... _ 107,761 160.509 27,199,842 61,970,280 6. 341 009 
Taal. Rina Itimore, Baltimore, pare 17,02 5,068 2.089.662 70.029 164 915,297 422 H9s2 2.939 
National Fide is Is, Burlington, Ia.. IURGEA are rao i 370 4: 3.25 5] 83, — 234 eas 84,528,616 
Nationa Lite, Bete — eS ity, ta... es 1,795.0 P 261 | "g22969 x7 ie “ee nok 526 85,6 
ational Life, Mo 4 33 | ; ois 1a: 
National of U. ntpelier, Vt. “ 603 231 OK 156,948,542 1,313 
A., Chicag 641 158 © 3667.419 a : “4 a 
Nevada S , 0, ill. - ss 9 208,969 5,667,419 2am oo . 4) 83.6 
Nex da Site, es Nev oy 15°960,230 9,960,117 La 2,069,459 e 176.618 2,243, 
New York gig Mutual, 30s ton. E ie 1,528,698 3 ‘019.4: 19 > 4 52 3,209,504 7'585, 638 1,081,521 
N % wa Ha ae a ve 163.96 112 50.09 
New \ orld Life, Spok: a : Wi y BEET Ven pas ote as 3, "799099 1,672,382 27 463965 6 “rea 
gara Life, B ; 2 ene ies | 8,148,02 7.683 | 51.927 19)82 97,1 
North Americ: sae NY. oon) ae re ; s20)003/ 97 TOIT | "9, Banas 
North Ameri licago, Ill... 1611; > 103.444.087 | 16,192.941 7.811.939 31,250 96 Cara ae 
N can Life and'C Dares 611,340 44,087 | 145,969,948 galentat 10,479,576 196,000 ) 
North American, Omal asué ity, “Minneapolis er 169,878 454,888 yorss 48 86,938,638 0,479,576 54,783,03 375 196,000 
North Carolina M iP. Neb.... apolis, Minn... 896/856 271,490 1,433,858 py a 332.064, 39 |, 375,194,658 | 3 ooo 
og siebec & face 96,856 1,01: 2! 598 444.556 ; 750,334 ry 120.937 2,673,334,336 28,089,954 
Nortl ance, De troit, Mich.. bade i 211 96 260,087 5,689 i io oe a 
orthern Life, S iagaedionaia ad 39: 707160 8,934.6 8104251)” 039,961 
eee oe gg ns Washs-...205555 145,403 606,698 24,644 34023 35,861,863 280,303 
Deuces te ee EL t Serena 3 410,774 252,202 3.006771 600,000 4,113,731 
Northwestern Sire - rdeen, <a 219, 1,557 497,834 521, ot reste 5,007 1 30,250 
Jorthwestern | iona inn peas : 611,8: 238; 70 3,103,022 $97 05: 
oo mM utual Milwauiee. lis, Minn.. php 697,37. 54 3,103,022 2'397 953 
Occidental, Albuquerque, op eee pikes 118,635 463,987 e 1,603,425 
Ohio Nation: a G Fos Amecles. Gal... 60,352 61.197 bye yen 14,656,849 iar 
+ cf abate re eye a _2,151,790 47,578 (094,500 | 3,700,363 1,444,114 
Oklahoma N; mye vm “CAC See 75,118,058 1,284,984 17 ee 1544.50 685,875 
ional, Oklahoma ite ogy 342 366 51'57300 | 165816275 | 1,60. 1,193,728 186,000 
Vv; Okla. :..... 928,691 153.0 221,912 5,816,275 | 1,604,426,324 12,C02,97 
428.981 yor 486326 3,175,287 | 10,417 98,961,340 
520,514 oenes| "Saanaen 7601 “T'138'972 
421 765 Sea tcan 3,626,033 51039 'S88 
21,762 274,336 J,020,0d¢ 79,039,888 
geue| geeraea| Ga O08 147 | 2.45451: 
f 3,381,906 10 "368, 889 2 161'onp 
1,937,623 













































































































Old Colony, Chi 
bo ; oie hicago, Ble: 
Omaha 1. ‘ik e a og Wiel ae eee 
regon Life, P SS ORRIN SMe Oe Ke 1,127,532 n° 6 
Pacitic Mu ortland, Ore............. 1.717387 163,694 
dual hos Anzeles | ea | Cuil 923,911 | 8.06 
Pena Match Pt ife, } mere i SRE S| aba aes | 561 | a8. oes 307,AC 
utua c eans, Marat aregee 7 : | Seen 42,26 307,467 2,688,5 
Peninsular Gy . oe Pa La. | 39.646,909 4,131,7 703 | 160,103 oe or 223'565 a vanaee 5 — 242. 
Peoples ie Guards ns Detrdit, Ragas es Hh er recress | 1584" ae | 9 A931 _ 107,163 109,462 2/237 387 1,018,663 
eoples Life, Frankf SORES | 23'977,721 } ‘ 1¢ 30,760 3,5 98,830 FR 236,259 “a2 500 oy 
Peori ort, Ind..........222772 | "167°605 | estes | sy naom 569 3 5,742,435 12,640,922 | > 20-500 
i cm | | bo s 5 | 5.909 37,141,968 19,277,015 or 185,958,459 2,138,478 
Philadelphia a | | 21,934 999 73,672 ae 45,803,114 5356 608 
phia Life, P ae | | 192.4¢ 222,881 11,058 732'514 560 
Phoenix Mutua % Hz hilade Iphia, Pa........., | | 92,499 306.402 346,097 82°76 392,75 757,732,514 59:356 bs 
co te , Kan npn Conn... | 202 sal | si 360,380 59.119 162° 1,099'753 1,753,249 58,705,968 
mace RR ccriene arcacs f | 62/896 popes hh 7'286,968 201,68 
Prai Rae ra | paroiene and 77 : ee 
Prairie ii e: Om Dc etenenrerreneeernes 3. 146°016 112,651 209 77 932 9,913,477 Ai 
P. erian Ministers Fund. Philadeluhia. Ps 119,001 901/522 pip 
Protective Foon ate und, Philadelphia, pada 330,069 901,522 10'957'948 
rotective Life, B catur, Ill... a. 1: | ‘ 6,614,412 zi ~ 
Provident Insu a ham, Ala... ; | | 88185 2,016,564 96,076 9 3066 o> 
Irance Co.. Bismarck N. 1 a . 4 7 , : 
Provid ry 3ismarck, NEE sd 170, f | {31.876 mess 40281'757 4 
ace tae 170,836 | ; 31,217 0.281.757 1: 
Provident Lif and Trust, P } 252,523 | 8 oe 3'438' 882 392 
dent L ‘fe, Des 0 hile sence | 172.686 | 5 oe 3,438,882 192,821 
-roviders % hic icas Moines, Ja. f 100.523 aca 126,684 25,342,408 164,557 
Preddentiod Newark, N a | 11,802,943} 14,01 ey 77119°500 2304 992 
, Newark, N.J.... 290,616 140.725 4,010,446 3,444 7,149,500 "836,669 
Public Savings, 1 es , 182,172 | 110.738 117,629 9,854,248 13,800,5 co bahia 307/369 
Puritan Li ndianapolis, Ind.. 475,371,914 48.671 ( 12 122,224 16,917 = men 63,695,084 389 ee 
Repacie : 48,671,612 hee 29°67 79,715 ppl te 389 ,073,54¢ 
Ou Life Pa : idence, ania vai s 111,336,383 “0 fvsson 151840 Pa 4.127 4 35,946,340 
gister Lif Id Line, St. Louis, 1 49 290,069 | ae 50,470,243 - ; £010,473 53.297 600 811 
Ralane Lite, Dave re oe lem, aia tearm pail a : 478,186 502-749 86,048,983 poe agikee eee 1673403 
ssc pai he ka ee 50/279 | 63,89 103.802 502,74¢ 99,756 aoe 459,049 |c1418,67 we b 2: 
1, Indiz anapolis i: ih ei aa mien 9 129/571 23,502 | 3,802 130, 382,527 yor b160s0c413 77,5875 
apolis 2 1| 3,502 | 49,644 0,714 a om 61 | 16080413 | NP ety oes 
Rockford Li 0 7'550,502 | 186,042 A777 51,090 _~ 1,878,402 sare; 8 “703 
st one | y 3 8 ‘ : > 
so Unie ere, I. 4195019 | "’389°108 | 9698380 | 3056128 199.191 priate aun 
t. Joseph Life & oines, ‘I< 89,104 | 1677 16: 056,125 ae 101986: 214.818 
fe, S De wscvee 2g 677,162 0 55.08 ” 61,019,863 214,818 
a ame into, Bea owe Mo. a ee hom ewes om a | li 56, 203 | j 1,933,886 1 pepe 1 988 ‘678 26, 36 nyt. 13 sa8 na 660,092 
idia mon PO Re eae 7,428,188 | 203 | aa ‘007 29 OSE 2 Re mao 2,935,669 
nto, Beaumiont, Tex, uc... 428,188 | 3 | 140.420 1907260 | 81663021 | So’or'nas uae 
BoM aialss-< ales aerate | 990510 35.65 30,807,097 1'429': 
SS a Sega art oes , 266,187 | ! 2,295,101 aeeee 96,191 . 07 ,097 1,429 pos 
ve 3,156,512 | 9 173,221 820728 1,504'507 | 10/619°991 95 pa 
6,604 - 2 18. 4¢9 ’ 097 10649 ¢ 4,195,818 
1,103,018 1 a4 3959 81,903 649,991 50, 110°40 554,873 
268,009 eee aaae) eee 6 — 6,004,7 
349 992 $1,298 1655 9X6 4,015,405 004,/11 
wes 664,342 {655,986 hee ances 990,55 
y026 8,208,899 3,325,408 IF yo 
’ OU 30.913. 706 1,018,886 
5,480,202 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSI INESS IN 1917 OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
l re : a 
: | Total | Surplus Premiums | Total Total New Business Whole | Gainin 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | Admitted | (Assigned and Received {Total Income | Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in | Amount in 
COMPANY. Assets | Unassigned) | in Year. | in Year. Policyholders ments in Year (Includ- Force } Force 
E nd of Year. |E ind of Year. | | in Year. Year. ing Revi iv: ‘als). End of Year. | in Year, 
ee ee —_ oa 5 i Se eee eee, | eee ey ee ae es ‘ ee a roa 
+: i $ $ | 3 $ § g g $ 
DPOLAntOn Wale CANNON) TA vies sso 2s emus ws vae ois Seer 400,299 681,774 $56,177 257,724 524,789 4,102,779 17,704,883 437,463 
ete tag lta @ Teo) One Ul i eae a ere | 443.877 619,947 789,476 260,005 480,794 4,741,786 19,470,010 | 1 432/089 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y................--.- | 503,657 1,854,087 2,262,752 975,597 1,613,771 11,181,315 54,616,218 2,830,05 9 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb beware paws #55 -scerniele Barare-wie | 377,446 280,839 3,653 86,558 208,237 1,581,578 9 500,669 798°381 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, stain Sache Siiances aveban' Janie aoa aegis | 571,362 90,108 250,209 8,364 145,307 1,884,044 3,014,388 | 1,509'394 
Simteuatiacn Lilo, Goemvilie, $.C..................... | 115,002 254, 457 316707 71,177 174,822 2171841 10:781'902 466,846 
Southern Life and Trust, = sensboro, Se eer | 734,175 $19,733 178,806 478, 22% : 22,195 563 5,012'913 
Southern States, Atlanta, SES Ea Re re ee H 209,140 767,277 234,628 505,045 337,38 21/258, 777 2,030,126 
Southern Union, Waco, Tex, SPE pa eet sia emo IOS | 189,008 202,993 30,270 121,918 1.751.340 6,102,114 '864:71 
Southland Life, Dallas, MOE S oh 6c eps adaeaiswewteedasnsx 3,003,933 | 425,801 879 638 1,027,573 199,120 561,383 8,188,953 30;139;790 4,134,720 
Southwesterm die, Dalles: Tek ais ksisis.s sais swears o's oars 5,224,644 | 975,454 1,249,992 1,608,358 337,071 860,878 11,946,620 42,713,070 | 6,961,485 
Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga. Losier a she ihe 334,222 | 148,194 193,066 203,266 ; 35, 554 133,865 3,935,576 5,174,491 1844491 
Standard Life, Des Moines, la. 372,602 49,573 21¢ 3992 2 229,510 77 441 165,753 2,278,163 | 7,569,858 1,218'049 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh, I Si winuneeaeane , 1,770,873 | 473,771 442,209 | 626,040 164/369 405.687 2,564,856 13,119,245 1 381708 
State Life, Great Falls, Mont... LENE SkRORROseeOvaaiennraeas 266,827 | 174,099 90/481 116,651 18,051 68,847 1'025'871 | 27500 ah | "394371 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind........ Sack 18,920 1668 3,199,953 2.943.766 3,994,538 1,658,897 2.584.471 11,161,785 86. 536.2 246 | 4,590°119 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass................02ee cues $3: 5,160,087 7,602,067 10,277,992 5,042,450 6,707 567 29, ‘678, 701 222,508, 27: 3 | 18,823'959 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md......... | 219,903 632,157 689,998 107,855 "447 070 66,497,275 $17,456,373 | 6b 455,320 
Surety Fund Life, ee DEIR 5605s Sr aiesreroeton aes | 120,561 240,204 301,906 123,060 222,309 915,394 13,780,430 | —463'608 
Texas Life, Waco, Tex........ wc 1,470,321 289,406 370,980 438,621 120,262 287.371 2,717,114 10,066,683 | 1,531,529 
} 
Toelede Travelers, Toledo: 0. i ssciceccsy 000 cervccsasacses 228,538 112,464 69,093 79,886 27,978 59,712 297,494 1,811,042 | 213,71 
Kier cl gt ice: i Cc a re actos 99,815,878 6,770,472 16,618,938 22,734,818 7,222,210 13,514,126 186,843,719 617,239,004 | 140,92 at 
Mane Caty Tare, ob. Peat NAAN sv 6in 5 00-0 sv 05 wise 0d 30's ore 225,043 179,283 28,892 41,214 1,506 18,732 253,000 1,023,000 | 29,500 
Two Republics, El] Paso, Tex....... ington Siete ‘ : 383,070 1 52.437 107,482 oa 31.743 105,505 895,410 3,797,464 | 458,333 
Union Central, Cincinnati, O.. pate 121,399,447 18,997,295 17,911,478 , 25,608,899 14,091,367 19,064,558 82,978,095 | 522,340,427} 49 737310 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me....... 19,131,515 1,065,392 2.295.880 3,208,934 2,450,126 3,000,262 6,115,639 65,354,431 | 587,401 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. ‘HL 1,278,354 752,113 267,835 97,625 260,631 3,422 263 7,762,401 | 094'580 
United States Life, New ‘2 Se RR nae 7,240,364 370,263 700,187 : 970,799 1,289,563 2 92 23,930 24,140,644 —278'514 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga, MOOD: 5050% ae 3,106,714 390,576 803,123 979,637 237,606 §21,425 6,100,118 | 28,812,894 | 2,669,205 
EMEA TEE eeeena| pre Ot Bota ee Silke: 64,953,469 | 610,866,300 | 61,152'437 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal...... 3,725,502 | 334,859 1,595,804 P7782. 361,970 1,134,523 (9'870,239 ee 30°377328 | 05088 0 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O..................5- 14,008,422 | 1,407,782 4,522,844 | 5,117,583 1,300,731 3,314,308 —— er ope | pies 
3,993,250 | 342,994 | 482,925 
Western Life: Des Moines: Ta. ...s-o05 isc 00800 saiene ses 514,082 | 270,335 209,999 304,556 22,706 203,213 3,051,011 7,019,0: 20 | 2,008,409 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, IUGR Gc enwasers cotiionetene 495,839 37,665 109,091 136,547 49,929 101,689 1 017, 572 4,067,15: 723,549 
Western Mutual, Aberdeen, 2 Serer ree 74,265 5,193 14,780 18,256 11,924 25, 500 4 —15,000 
Western National, Cheyenne, WYO. 5.0: 328,473 238,459 64,470 SS,1S4 77,978 1,215,000 1,005,000 
Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind......... 320,180 67,376 107,52 86,617 708,000 113,250 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal. . 2,996,115 | 1,137,820 1: 118, 926 670,374 4,701,632 
Western Union, Spokane, Wash 2,941,268 | 580,385 j 756,252 6,698,700 
Wichita, Southern W ichita Falls, Te» 937. 388 346,388 215,673 2 75,095,598 
Wisconsin Nation ul, Os hkosh, Wis.. 1,2. 254, 333 575,463 ‘194 127 2 569, 179 1 400,027 
= 19: 9R « ‘ ro. A 7E< 3, 981, 347 386 622 225% 73 
Totals for 1917 (223 Cos.) 5,913,831,374 | 747,193,049 | 928,241,141 1,248,097,522 | 589,914,782 | 845,043,826 |° 900 'NRA 1 65, 107,262,458 1296-22 220), oa 
Increase in 1917.. 377,223,891 13,136,168 $0,257,381 130,237,194 23,528,507 52,644,179 5b—2 Dearth lalersuavele avalos ee 
b—2,645,846 | e 
Tate 2 4 . = me - =a = 922 71 7 ogy 26 RE 20R O77 0° 3,215,091,791|c19,868,270 425 cl 518,985,086 
Totals for 1916 (241 Cos.).... 5,036,607,483 | 704,056,881 847,983,760 1,117,860,328 | 566,386,275 | 792,399,647 “1998 944930 b4,811,041,900, 5376'136°187 
oe amber : F (925 Cos = 100 824 O97 6 OQ Qn 724 220 QF, 9 0aR9 52 PAA TT) TE PT aane 96,760 ¢18351,824,653!¢ 911, 764.503 
Aggregates, December 31, 1915, (235 Cos.) 5,190,836,925 | 663,789,359 784,330,874 1,042,962,534 544,771,775 | 767,880,640 580,025,694 4,427,469 245) 259 "$49 008 
tee maeniiihs epic ee soe ao ee Eanes 5a : ane ¢2,507 459 087 \c17 381,452,043) c879/041,393 
Aggregates, December 31, 1914 (250 Cos.).. $940,383 ,544 665,998,682 | 748,982,363 988,102,214 | 510,006,015 708,398,578 bS78. 789,009 yet 168° S48), 171 b212°7 772047 
a e ee ae PO Mac " Be at aes 1s One RE of an £o9 | »2 GQ] += 3°65 79,244 \c16 Ss, 588,492\¢ 029 372,49 
Aggregates, December 31, 1913 (259 Cos.). £,658,712,995 624, 475 497 715,346,694 925,310,592 | £68,919,990 659,194,910 ar 740, 106| be 072. 161 664 D 33, ms a 
Aggregates, December 31, 1912 (248 Cos.) 1,407957,949 | 621,931,115 672,758,269 $93,125,241 | 447,204,975 | 628,180,502 | 405,231,026)c15,559,215,996) 964, 











T he minus sign ua indicates a decrease i in insurance 
industrial business. r Including reinsurance. 





Red Cross Workers To Be Insured 
Protection for Red Cross workers 
are not eligible for the benefits of Government 
Red Cross 


abroad who 


insurance is to be provided by the 


Society, in accordance with plans worked out 
and approved by a committee of members of 
the Actuarial Society of America. The proposed 


plan calls not only for life, but also for health 
and accident insurance. 

All foreign workers of the 
life insurance to the amount 
without them and 


insurance 


society are to be 
of $1000, 
medical 
on the 
at the 


given 
without 
be 


or 


to 
examination. This 
term plan, payable in event of death, 


cost 
is to 


end of two years in event of total and perma- 
nent disability. This policy also provides acci- 
dent and health insurance, calling for weekly 
payments to the insured in the case of disa- 


bility from sickness or injury. 
In addition the free insurance, 
workers are also to have the privilege 


foreign 
of buy- 


to 


ing additional life insurance, on the ordinary 
life plan, with medical examination, up to a 
total of $5000, including the $1000 policy fur- 
nished by the society. This insurance will be 
secured at the regular normal premium, the 
extra war risk premium being absorbed by the 
society. 





in force. “5 


The i 


ommenced 


business in 1917 


tT Includes 


capital. 





nsurance 


of 


foreign 


Cross was brought about by 


workers 


the 


of 


fact 


the 
that such 


Red 


Officers, 


6 Industrial business. 


home- office 


DS14. 844447 


b3.688, 183,335 


ce Ordinary business. 


Bankers Life News 
employees 
office representatives of the Bankers Life Com- 


and 





pat i2, 422,715 





i Including 


home- 


persons are not eligible for Government insur- : : : . 
ax oar Pai ict a 8 tl United pany of Des Moines to the number of 266 sub- 
< 2e 2SS) actue i er ste : ) ~] <pArt . rr * . 

: S actually enlisted in the nitec scribed last week for Liberty Loan bonds of the 
States Army or Navy, while there are thou- third issue in the total sum of $34,550. The 
sands of volunteer workers abroad, many of company itself has now bought a total of Lib- 

erty Bonds amounting to $1,100,000, of which 


whon 


are 


serving at great 


personal sacrifice. 


The plan outlined above will afford them nearly 


the 


military 


An 
France, 


same 


service 


but the 


general 


be 


country. 


administration 


protection as is afforded men in 
of the 
adjustment office will established 
of 
insurance will be conducted from the insurance 


the 


son, 


in 
the 


A. Fisher, 


new 


assistant 


$300,000 are of the third issue. 
who represents the Bankers of 
Des Moines in the Iowa territory of T. H. 
recently made a remarkable record by 
selling of $77,500 of insurance in 
examined and paid for. 

Frank J. McGraw, 
the Bankers, 


Nel- 
the 


twelve days, 


secretary of 


was the actuary of the Iowa In- 


surance Department for three years prior to his 


bureau at Washington. resignation to join the Bankers Life. He was 
eae : appointed by Emory H. English, State Insur- 
he pla dopte yt society was z as é be * 

rhe plan to be a ‘ Pp sand by the society wa ance Commissioner. Before that he had charge 
worked out by the following members of the of the actuarial department for the Guaranty 
Actuarial Society, in co-operation with Robert Life of Davenport for two and one-half years, 
é R : and prior to that time had served the Des 

C. Rathbone, Director of the Red Cross sur- is ae RE ap 
tathbone, Direct vies win % — es Moines Life and the National Life of the 
ance Bureau: Arthur Hunter, New York Life, U. S. A. as actuary and in other capacities from 

chairman; Benedict B. Flynn, Travelers of the year 1902. 

Hartford; Wendell M. Strong, Mutual Life of : a is = ‘ 
New York; George B. Woodward, Metropolitan SH: ES See ee eT Serer hy. eer 
P. Thore has been killed in the Massachusetts Legis- 


Life of New York; A. 


A. Welch, 


Phoenix Mutual 


NG : ae lature. The bill was adversely reported 1n committee 
Life of Hartford; R. Henderson, Equitable Life andvaneffouk to sdhstitate the hill for am oaversere 
of New York; Henry Moir, Home Life of New port failed. In support of the bill, it was contended 
York, and Mr. Woodward, New York State In- that the measure would cost $ Se. and would care 


dustrial Commission. 


for 


99 


22,000 people who would otherwise be paupers. 
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BUREAU OF WAR RISKS 





Operations of Six Months Summarized 
by Secretary McAdoo 


CHECKS SENT OUT NUMBER 1,796,330 
Insurance on Soldiers and Sailors Written Aggre- 
gates Fourteen Billion Dollars 


Secretary McAdoo has made public a_ brief 
summary of the work of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the Treasury Department in 
the six months since October 6, 1917, when the 
Military and Naval Insurance Law was _ ap- 
proved. Complete figures show that up to April 
6 the Bureau had sent out 1,706,330 Government 
checks for allotments and allowances, death 
and disability compensation, and Government 
insurance. These payments, aggregating $5), 
403,463, were made up as follows: $50,164,985 
for allotments and allowances; $60,959 for death 
and disability compensation; $177,518 for Gov- 
ernment insurance payments. 

In six months Government insurance on up- 
ward of 1,700,000 soldiers, sailors and nurses 
was written for a grand total of approximately 
fourteen billion dollars. The average amount 
of insurance applied for was close to $8,500, 
the minimum permitted by the law being $1,000 
and the maximum $10,000. 

The entire life insurance written in the year 
1917 by all the stock and mutual companies, 
fraternal orders, associations and societies in 
the United States was approximately six billion 
dollars. Government insurance is still being 
written in large volume. Approximately $400,- 
000,000 was added to the total within the last 
two weeks. 

April 12 was the last day on which persons 
who joined the military and naval service on 
or before December 14, 1917, could apply for 
Government insurance, and all new men joining 
the colors must make application within 120 
days after entry into the service. This time 
limit is imposed by law. No persons are in- 
sured until they have made specific application. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance has a 
working staff of more than 3300 persons. In 
addition to the regular day force, there is a 
night shift working from 5 o’clock to midnight 
in the great task of expediting the distribution 
of United States Government checks to the 
families of the nation’s fighting men. 


Life Policies and Mortgages 

To the farmer whose property is mortgaged, a 
life insurance policy for the amount of the 
mortgage should be considered an absolute 
necessity. It is his duty to himself, his family 
and the community in which he lives, to take a 
policy in a reliable company for the amount of 
the incumbrance. Should he die his family will 
not only be deprived of his services in carrying 
on the farm, but they will be obliged to keep 
up the interest upon the mortgage and finally 
pay the principal at maturity in order to save 
the homestead. This they may be unable to do 
unless the farmer, by taking a life insurance 
policy equal to the amount of the mortgage, 
guards against the possible loss of the farm at 
his death, and enables his family to pay off the 
mortgage and own the farm unincumbered. 

A farmer may find it difficult to accumulate 
Sufficient money to meet a mortgage at its ma- 
turity, but he should be able to save enough 
to pay the premium. on an endowment policy 
for an amount equal to the loan and thus create 
a fund which will pay off the mortgage at the 
maturity of the endowment or at his death, if 
earlier. Thus he can lay up in small annual 
installments an amount sufficient to pay off the 
imecumbrance, with the additional advantage 
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that should he die before the expiration of the 
endowment period, the payments cease and the 
whole amount becomes immediately available. 

Every farmer insures his house, his ma- 
chinery and his grain against fire, and his crops 
against cyclone or hail. These disasters may 
not happen, but his death is inevitable. If the 
house is burned, the man can rebuild it with the 
fire insurance money; if his crops are lost, he 
can begin over again, but if the farmer himself 
dies uninsured, the main support is gone and 
the loss to his family can be neither repaired 
nor even partially alleviated.—Mutual Life 
Quarterly. 


In Which Class Are You? 

Hope to win? Wish to win? Desire to win? 
Will to win? 

Agents of the first and second class are fail- 
ures before they start. Their employment 
should be avoided, since they are a source of 
annoyance and loss and the agency manager 
who employs them merely casts loose another 
derelict on the sea of life insurance. 

As regards those in the third class, the agency 
manager may justly feel that there is at least 
a fighting chance of making some of them worth 
while; but unless after a reasonably prolonged 
effort they have advanced to the will-to-win 
class, they cannot be counted among the 
effectives when the battle lines are being drawn 
for a supreme effort. 

But the will-to-win class! That’s the class 
in which you find all the men who are doing 
the real honest-to-goodness man’s work in the 
world! They don’t hope. They don’t wish. 
They don’t desire. They just will! And what 
they will they do. They know that they have a 
mission and they will perform that mission; and 
the fact that they do have a mission and that 
they intend to perform that mission is instantly 
apparent to every prospect on whom they call. 

It’s the will-to-win spirit that makes men 
successful in their business just as the will-to- 
win spirit is to-day the dominant reason why 
we and our Allies are going to win the war. 

Winning depends upon willing; and the will- 
ing’s up to you.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 


The Star Salesman 

If I were asked to define salesmanship I 
should say that: “It is simply making the other 
fellow feel as you do about what you have to 
sell.” That is about all there is to it. You go 
into a man’s office with something to sell. You 
feel that this man ought to possess, through 
purchase from you, this thing that you have to 
sell. But the man you have called to see, who 
sits with an air of cool defiance behind the 
breastworks of his desk, is in a directly oppo- 
site state of mind. He feels that he ought not 
to possess, through purchase from you, the 
thing you have to sell. Now, the only possible 
Way you can make the sale is to make that 
man’s mind come around into agreement with 
your mind. It is not even a case where you 
can meet your opponent half way; you cannot 
make even a small compromise and still make 
a sale. You have got to sell him completely 
or you don’t sell him at all; you must pull him 
full 180 degrees around the circle. When you 
have made him feel just as sincerely as you 
yourself that he should buy what you have to 
sell, then he will buy.—Peoples Life Leader. 


Don’t Overlook the Women 


Two birds can be killed with one stone in 
soliciting women. In house-to-house canvass, 
during daytime, the applications of women can 
be written and appointment can be made to 
meet the man of the house in the evening. 

Make every man you insure a helper in get- 
ting new business. The success of some of our 
best agents is due largely to this means. Give 
it a trial.—The Federal Record. 


March was president’s month for the Pan Ameri- 


1 


can Life. The amount written by 150 producing 









2,276,000, the largest sum written in 


agents totaled $ 1 
any one month in the history of the company. Busi- 
ness written in March, but not received until April 1, 


no 


came to $253,000. 
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A STRIKING PARALLEL 
New Life Insurance Follows Civil War 


Experience 


By Puizie Burnet, 
President, Continental Life Insurance 
Company 

When the European war started in 1914 who 
could have predicted that its effect on life 
insurance in the United States would be much 
the same as the Civil War, when life insurance 
made such giant strides? 

A comparison of some features of business 
in the Civil War period with those of the 
present discloses a striking parallel. It shows 
a decrease in new insurance during the first 
year of the Civil War, but a remarkable in- 
crease in each of the next three years. Pre- 
cisely the same thing has happened during a 
similar period of the European war. 

Starting in each case with the first year of 
the war, the increase or decrease in amount of 
new life insurance written in the United States 
(exclusive of industrial insurance) was as 
follows: 


INCREASE IN NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


. _ Civil European 
Years War Period Years War Period 
it. Pe —$10,611,490 oe —$93,267 595 
1862...... 18,492,985 1915...... 262,073,206 
1863...... 46,340,664 1916...... 592,078,167 
it. 65,991,804 SONS 45 %408 *800,000,000 


_— Decrease. * Estimated by Tue Spectator, New 
York. (Figures derived from The Insurance Year 
Book for 1907 and 1917.) 

The foregoing changes during the European 
war period correspond roughly, on the basis 
of ten to one, with the changes which occurred 
during the same period of the Civil War. By 
plotting the total amount of new insurance 
written during each period the two curves will 
almost parallel each other. 


WHAT OF THE FutTuRE? 

In the Civil War period the amount of new 
insurance did not stop increasing with the 
close of the war but went on growing for four 
years thereafter, when it reached its high point 
of $614,762,420 in 1869. 

Then it started on a steep decline, which 
continued nine years, until it reached bottom 
in 1878, thirteen years after the close of the 
war, when the total new insurance aggregated 
only $156,501,1209. 

Then it again started on the upgrade, and, 
as everyone knows, the amount of new insur- 
ance mounted steadily year by year, barring a 
certain falling off for a short time after the 
panic of 1893, and for two or three years after 
the investigations of 1905. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

If the new life insurance should continue to 
parallel the Civil War experiences, then the 
period of the present war and the four or five 
years thereafter would witness a development 
which even the most optimistic would not dare 
to predict. The amount of new insurance 
would be increased to nearly ten billions per 
annum, or approximately four times the pre- 
war figures, and no less than sixty per cent 
of the total amount of all the ordinary insur- 
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ance in force in the United States at the time 
the war started. 

These figures are doubtless fanciful. But 
since the first four years of the present war 
have already affected the new insurance in a 
manner so strikingly similar to the Civil War, 
it would seem probable that the next few years 
will result in a tremendous expansion of life 
insurance in this country in spite of the fact 
that it has already attained such proportions 
that the United States has virtually ceased to 
be a nation of savers and has become a nation 
of life insurers. 

As Prof. S. N. Patton, the distinguished 
economist, recently observed, this makes for 
security and increased happiness. In the light 
of existing events it is doubtful if any other 
agency of civilization is doing as much as life 
insurance to increase human happiness; it is 
the practical, every-day accomplishment of 
homes saved, families fed and clothed, children 
educated, old age made comfortable and care- 
free, business enterprises saved from disaster, 
and financial emergencies of all kinds met and 
provided for. 

The outlook for such an expansion of the 
benefits of life insurance is one of the most 
inspiring signs of the times. When the sun 
rises on a new civilization, the misery which 
now oppresses mankind will be alleviated to no 
inconsiderable extent by the co-operative prin- 
ciple of life insurance, which lifts the crushing 
burden from the shoulders of the individual, 
and so distributes it among the many that its 
weight is scarcely perceptible to anyone. 
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Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rights Bill 


Whether the moral hazard upon mortgaged 
automobiles and other personal property will 
be improved by the effect of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Rights Bill is an open question 
among underwriters of automobile insurance. 
By the provision of this new act, suits for the 
collection of all debts owed by men in the ser- 
vice are prohibited until one year following the 
end of the war, and some underwriters are of 
the opinion that this moratorium will tend to 
increase carelessness among soldiers owning 
machines purchased on the instalment plan. 

The majority of underwriters, however, be- 
lieve the enactment of the bill has improved 
the moral hazard on soldier-owned mortgaged 
automobiles and base their assumption upon 
the hope that, being relieved of necessary pay- 
ments of instalments, soldiers will be freed 
from conditions which under ordinary circum- 
stances might lead to loss under the fire policy. 

Life insurance companies are more fortunate 
than the automobile underwriters. Although 
soldiers and sailors do not have to maintain 
premium payments, all deficiencies in this 
line are guaranteed by the Government, which 
has promised to maintain the necessary reserve 
by depositing bonds with the insurance com- 
panies for the amount of the premiums. The 
companies will collect the interest on these 
bonds to liquidate premiums, and if any sol- 
dier fails to pay the balance at the resumption 
of peace, the Government will. 

Besides losing directly the use of money due 
them from men in the service and from those 
who may be called under the draft law, fire 
underwriters will be subjected to several minor 
hazards indirectly attributable to the civil 
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rights law. These concern themselves with 
certain classes of personal property other than 
automobiles. 


Refund of Income Penalty Tax 


Under the terms of a bill which has been in- 
troduced into Congress by Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen of New Jersey, any person, corporation, 
joint stock company or association or insurance 
company subject to the income tax provided by 
the Act of October 38, 1913, known as the 
“Income Tax Law,’’ who or which has been or 
May be compelled to pay or become liable for 
any additional tax imposed for a neglect to 
file a return before March 1 of any year, ag 
provided in the law, may, within one year after 
the passage of this bill, make application to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for a 
refund of such additional tax. 

Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that the additional tax was 
assessed or imposed solely because of a neglect 
to make a return at the time specified and 
without any intention or design on the part 
of the taxpayer to hinder or delay the United 
States in the collection of the tax originally 
assessed, he may pay back to the tax-paying 
person or enterprise all such additional taxes 
in excess of $100 for any single year. 

The bill was introduced to relieve the thou- 
sands of persons and firms who have been 
penalized for innocent failure to make returns 
by the date specified. In such cases an addi- 
tional tax of fifty per cent of the original tax 
is added as penalty. 


Help win the war! Buy Liberty Bonds! 











The Fieldmen of 


of America 


Company’s new name, produced 
amounting to 


ever written in any other mon 
Company was organized in 1860 


in March 1918, the first month under the 


$4,820,210.00 
$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 


Established 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 1807 


new business 


th since the 







THE REAR GUARD 


=< No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
] agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 





The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
129.00, the best previous year ‘n the Com- 
pany’s history. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1918..... ... $54,664,135.11 
Guarantee & _ D vidend 

5,880,822.73 


Insurance in Force........ 169,043,316.00 
For a Direct Agency Connection with 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 

















Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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PREPARE FOR THE UNFORESEEN * 


Dave Carter Did Not Listen to the Warnings of Distant 
Rumblings 


PERSONAL JUDGMENT OFTEN LACKS FORCE 





True Story of Success Turned Into Failure—A Message of Preparedness 

The greatest political campaign in the history of the United 
States was in full swing. Pre- 
paredness for what? Defense of the country against a possible 


Preparedness was the issue. 


enemy; preparedness for the safety and comfort of the coun- 
try’s wards. Everywhere orators were giving the public warn- 
ing of the uncertainties of the future,and begging them to make 
ready for war, even though war might not occur. The impor- 
tant thing was to be ready in case war should be forced upon 
the Nation. 

It was a bitter fight, but the advocates of protection finally 
won and, at tremendous cost, placed the country on a sound 
basis with respect to its military forces. The cost came high 
because of the delays brought about by those who thought 
the future would take care of itself. 

There were many forces which were deterring the efforts 
at making the country safe, but the most powerful of all was 
the inertia of such men as Dave Carter, who was always 
going to aid in the country’s preparations but had not yet 
got down to it. 

Dave was busy grinding out a living for his family and 
himself. Ele had made good as a clerk in a wholesale house 
and was advanced to a position of responsibility. \Wuith each 
advance in his income he made some investment, which he 
was sure was bound to bring comfort and luxury to his home 
some day. Everywhere his credit expanded and it was re- 
ported that he was well-to-do. 

So successful had been some of his investments that Dave 
got the idea that his judgment was supreme and that he was 
sure to be able to retire from toil at a reasonable age and 
care for his family in comfort. For this reason he was sen- 
sitive about comments on ways and means of providing for 
his age and for his family. He was proud of his success and 
did not like the insinuations contained in the remark made by 
a friend in the course of a conversation on one occasion. 

red Richards, a prosperous manufacturer, happened to 
meet Dave at the office of a physician in the town in which 
they lived. Fred remarked that he had come to be examined 
for life insurance, which, in Fred’s own words, he regarded 
“as the best possible means of saving money and making my 
investments safe for my family. You know one never knows 
what will happen.” 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Dave said that he did not believe in life insurance, as he 
could make more money by investing it himself, and, besides, 
he felt that by purchasing real estate he was making the most 
certain provision for his family. 

“A difference of opinion,” was all Fred had to say. 


Some years later Dave's wite fell ill. Through personal 
neglect of the doctor’s advice her sickness became chronic and 
she was under daily care of the physician. At times it became 
necessary to send her to an hospital for treatment. Always 
hope was held out that she would ultimately recover. No 
effort to get the best medical advice and treatment was spared, 
yet after several years of suffering the inevitable end came. 

Meanwhile Dave had sent two of his children to college. 
The expense of sickness in the family had been enormous, and 
Dave 


was compelled to liquidate some of his choice investments in 


the cost of the children’s education was not very small. 
order to meet the bills. As he saw his accumulated savings 
He constantly looked 
for “tips” on the stock market and speculated on them. 


dwindling he began to take chances. 
Some 
of them proved profitable, while others were disastrous. 

During this period a warning note was sounded throughout 
the world, which said: “The impossible has occurred. Peace- 
loving Europe has gone to war.” 

So far away, many felt that the war would not reach the 
United States, therefore there was no need for worry—no need 
to lay plans for the future. Dave was sure it would not spread 
outside of Europe, yet the son of one of his neighbors enlisted 


with a Canadian contingent during the early months of the 
War. 

As the war progressed, financial conditions in the United 
States became unsettled. There were booms and quiet panics. 
The pressure on many industries for greater output increased 
the number of fire losses. Heavy losses were incurred by some 
of the manufacturers who had found it necessary to pass their 
dividends. Dave found that a number of the investments he 
had deemed so valuable were now worth less than he had paid 
The more nervous he became, the 


for them. He worried. 


less sound was his judgment. He turned to his realty holdings 
to raise money by mortgage. As money lenders had found 
profit in “war brides” they did not care to place much on real 
estate mortgages, which were paying but a nominal interest 
rate. 

Dave had other worries. One of his children had fallen 
seriously ill and had to undergo an operation. To meet the 
expense of this he was forced to offer some of his real estate 
at auction to the highest bidder. At that the return was but 


one-quarter the amount that had originally been invested in 
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this property, besides the expenses sustained in the way of taxes 


for a long period. 


The crisis came when Dave was -stricken with paralysis 
He was taken to his home, where he re- 
quired the constant attention of a nurse. After several months, 
he regained sufficient strength to return to the office for a few 


while at his office. 


hours a day. His mind was not as clear as formerly. He wor- 
ried more about the state of his finances, and was finally 
obliged to sell his home, the one tangible thing that was left. 
This was sold at a tremendous sacrifice, the proceeds being 
hardly sufficient to cover the doctor’s bills and pay the costs 
His injured pride began to tell upon 


of conducting the sale. 


him seriously and he was again stricken. 
regain sufficient strength to walk about for a few months, he 
gradually weakened to the point where he was compelled. to 
His children took care of him, as there 


lie in bed all the time. 


no longer was money enough to pay a nurse. 
sons who were at work contributed to the cost of keeping up 
It was at this time that the children 
learned that they had not been provided for by means of in- 
surance of any kind. Out of what a few years before appeared 


what was left of the home. 
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years longer 


Although he did 


Each of the daily and annually. 


the loser. 


insure investments. 
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to be an estate of $100,000 there was nothing but personal 
effects and furniture. 

The message of preparedness did not reach this man. It 
might have been that he had lived in good health for many 
but who knows? His investments were good 
until he needed them most. The price of any one of a number 
of the sure winners that he had bought would have easily 
bought a guaranteed income for his old age; would have in: 
sured the home that was sacrificed. 

While it may be that the insurance will never be needed as 
an investment, it is simply a means of making certain proyi- 
sion for the unforeseen, for what is to some the impossible; to 


The longer the delay in preparing, the greater the cost will 
be. The experience described herein is one of personal knowl- 
edge to the writer. It is but one of many thousands that occur 
Dave would never admit that he would be 
It is so with humans, but something always comes 
along to upset the plans of the individual. 

That is why we have to be prepared for all emergencies, no 
matter how remote they appear. 





Income Life Insurance 


Most insurance is bought because we educate 
and develop our prospect’s interest. My in- 
terest in monthly income insurance began in 
that way. Mr. White and I were discussing the 
value of monthly income insurance, and at 
his suggestion I began a canvass for that form 
of contract. I found that comparatively little 
was being sold. 

The absence of reading matter and statistics 
on the subject naturally leave it open to dis- 
cussion. But I have a glimpse into the near 
future when monthly income will be the policy 
sold. In the meantime we should prepare by 
study and observation for the harvest. 

One evening after spending about an hour 
figuring out the best kind of a monthly in- 
come policy for one of my prospects, I asked 
my wife what she would do with ten thousand 
dollars if the company should pay her that 
sum at my death. Her answer startled me, and 
I realized how little I had prepared her for 
such a shock. She calmly said that she would 
pay our debts, buy some necessary clothing 
and ——. I then asked what she would do with 
the balance. She hadn’t thought about it, and 
didn’t know. I wonder what the average wife 
would do? What would your wife do with ten 
thousand dollars? 

It has been stated that widows who receive 
life insurance benefits in one sum are without 
funds within five years. Wouldn’t your widow 
be in the same position, and your prospect's 
widow, too? 

The average woman has not been educated 
to make investments and may easily be per- 
suaded to invest if fifteen to one hundred per 
ent interest or dividends is offered by some 
smooth oil, mining, or other stock, promoter. 
Soon after that she is looking for work to earn 
bread and butter for the ‘‘kiddies’’ and herself. 

The everyday needs of life while the husband 
is alive are ever present. How much more so 
when the provider is removed. Herein is where 
the value of monthly income lies. The com- 
pany, instead of seeking to obtain the widow’s 
money, hands her a check every month, just as 
John did before his death. In other words, the 
ompany takes John’s place, financially, to the 
extent that John during his life made provision 
for—a large or small income. Every insurable 
man should provide an income at least sufficient 
to protect his family from want, and we as 
missionaries in the best cause should consider 
t our duty to see that he does. 

There are few men who cannot afford to 
carry a policy that will at least pay ten dollars 
monthly for twenty years, and when one con- 
siders that the average civil war pension is 
twelve dollars a month and many are living on 
that income, even a small regular income is 


desirable and better than one large sum, soon 
spent. 

It is easier to interest the average man on an 
income proposition than on the standard plans 
of insurance. It will be much more satisfactory 
to us life insurance salesmen to see the widows, 
orphans and aged men living in comfort on the 
proceeds of monthly income policies than to 
deliver a large single payment benefit, not 
knowing how long it will last.—C. T. Booth in 
the Northwestern National Agent. 


Ready-Made Business 


‘*Man’s credit is built on the four C’s,’’ says 
a man prominent in the financial and business 
world. They are ‘character, capacity, capital 
and collateral. 

“Character and ability, which are the bed- 
rock of business progress, lose by death much 
of their financial value, so that death is a real 
credit hazard which can and should be covered 
by life insurance.”’ 

Bankers find it difficult to prevent temporary 
loans from becoming permanent, and they are 
turning to life insurance to protect themselves 
against death, that real great hazard in most 
cases of this kind. The practice of demanding 
protection on the part of borrowers has become 
almost universal with high-grade banking in- 
stitutions. 

Man has shown in the past a rather careless 
attitude to his financial obligations so long as 
he felt he was in position to meet them when 
they finally became due. As a result, easy 
credit has caused many failures and has created 
a loss element in the business world that life 
insurance has been called upon to correct. 

The effect of requiring protection through a 
life insurance policy has been wonderfully 
wholesome on the insured, turning him into 
habits of thrift and frugality and teaching him 
that wherever an obligation is assumed there 
should at once be made proper previsions for 
discharging it no matter what may happen. 

The Hon. Harvey L. Cooper, president of the 
Maryland State Bankers Association, said re- 
cently: 

“Personally, I am of the opinion that nothing 
the banks could do would do as much to con- 
yert spendthrifts into capitalists as to insist 
more or less uniformly that borrowers should 
carry a reasonable amount of life insurance pro- 
tection on the plan to liquidate loans in a rea- 
sonable length of time, that a better and surer 
provision for the payment of a debt can better 
be made by a policy of life insurance than in 
any other way, and that the insistence on life 
insurance by bankers not only gives them 
greater security, but, what is even more im- 
portant, tends to inculcate that habit of thrift 


and frugality which is absolutely necessary to 
the wealth of a nation.” 

Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, says: 

“‘When a man comes to us to borrow money, 
we want to know how much life insurance he 
carries, not so much because of its bearing on 
his financial power, but as an indication of his 
type of mind, for the type of mind that induces 
a man to insure his life is the type of mind 
which makes for success in business.” 

The average man who insures seeks no per- 
sonal profit nor advantage for himself, but 
strives to protect his credit, shield his family, 
and smooth for them the rough financial places 
in life after he has passed beyond the realm of 
personal activity. The power in man’s heart 
that moves him to take life insurance is love 
for his family, regard for his credit, and pro- 
vision for his old age. The financial world is 
recognizing that those qualities of heart and 
mind are the best basis for credit. 

Perhaps the most definite recognition of the 
importance of life insurance protection is that 
accorded by the Federal Reserve Banking sys- 
tem. Each one of these banks requires that in 
making applications for loans a man shall state 
how much insurance he carries and to whom it 
is payable. Some of them seek to find out how 
much protection is carried by partners upon 
each other and corporations uvon their perma- 
nent officials. 

These conditions open up to the life insurance 
man a wonderful field for business. They afford 
him, as it were, a ready-made line of prospects, 
who are compelled, by the conditions which 
exist, to carry life insurance whether they 
would or not. Look well over your territory and 
see if there are not many men who afford in 
this connection fruitful working ground for you 
and your company.—The Keystone. 


Daylight Saving 


The hearty and unanimous response that is 
being made all over the country to the one- 
more-hour-of-daylight order which went into 
effect early Sunday morning, March 31, shows 
that the people everywhere throughout our 
borders are quick to grasp a golden opportunity 
to push their “good and welfare.’ Here at the 
home office everybody was “‘on the job’ bright 
and early at the appointed hour of beginning 
work on Monday morning, and no doubt the 
same thing can be said of our fieldmen. 

This new early hour of starting gives the field 
a splendid chance to increase their business and 
income, and further, this extra hour of daylight 
should be productive of better health all round. 
—The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

When I was a boy at the circus I hadn't time 
to study one attraction because | expected 
something more captivating was coming 
further on. The trapeze performer didn’t oc- 
cupy much of my time because | was continu- 
ally looking for the clown. And such, in fact, 
is life. The present is not so absorbing as it 
ought to be because we are too full of expec- 
tations. | knew a chap once who had more 
prospects for insurance next montl—next 
year, that he was consumed with what he 
was going to do when the time came. Write 
one of them now? “Not much, it would kill 
the prospect dead” if he crowded him the least 
bit! And so he dwelt in futures to the ex- 
clusion of things present. The funny part of it 
was when he got to the time he was to do 
business his prospects vanished in thin air. 
Ashes of roses! No, Clarence, when a man 
seems interested and says, “Now, you are all 
right, my boy, see me in November,’ don’t 
you let him get by. Stay by him—overturn all 
his excuses. What he is intending (he won't 
do it) to do won’t care for the widow and 
orphan when he croaks. There is only one 
time for a man to do his duty by his loved 
ones and that is now! 

“My insurance costs me $540 a year,’ a 
friend said to me lately. “Tut, tut!” I said, 
“Don't say ‘costs’ you. If vou take $540 to 
the hank to deposit it, do you say “the bank 
costs me that much’? No! Put it this way, 
“T am increasing my estate $540 each year.” 
There are many ways of saying things. Get 
‘em right. 

“Can't buy life insurance, have a mortgage 
Who'd pay it if you 
passed on? Why wouldn't it be a good plan 


on my home.” “So! 


to put $100 a vear in the savings bank to pro- 
vide for its payment?” “That's what I am 
doing,” he replied. ‘Yes, yes, my friend, but 
who would keep up these deposits if you 
passed on?” Life insurance is a savings bank 
—a guaranty—a mortgage balancer—a time 
shortener—a credit protector—a wife helper. 


R. ©: Fremos. 


How Do You Stand? 

Examine yourself to-day! How do you stand 
in the record for business? Power to achieve 
is a state of mind. 

You may carry your body into the presence of 
a dozen prospects per day, but if your mind 
lacks the will to do, your visits will prove 
fruitless. 

You must qualify mentally before you can 
hope to perform the physical task. Decision is 
all important. “Restless mortals toil for 
naught.’’ 

Clear your mind of cobwebs! Get all thoughts 
that do not bear upon the work in hand out of 
the way. Pigeonhole them. Act with energy 
and perseverance. 

How simple is the way of success! Its very 
simplicity confounds many workers. They can- 
not be brought to the point of realizing that 
there are no tricks about its achievement. 
They must everlastingly be on the lookout for 
some hidden way which is to be disclosed at a 
“lucky moment’! What folly!) Every moment 
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is the ‘lucky moment” to the man who's keyed 
to the will to do. 

Man alive, do you want to make more money? 
Do you want to get into the class of real money 
makers? 

Examine yourself! Answer the questions! 
If you can’t do that, you are a “passive brother” 
who is drifting with the tide, and the tide will 
go out some day leaving you, like other drift- 
wood, high and dry. 

Wake up! Break into the ranks of top- 
notchers! There's no royal road. The way is 
open to all—all who can appreciate a real man’s 
job and muster the courage to put into action 
the will to do.—The Weekly Bulletin. 


The Handy Guide for 1918 


The Spectator Company has published several 
weeks in advance of the usual time of its issue 
its well-known ‘‘Handy Guide’’ for 1918. It is 
the twenty-seventh annual edition of this valued 
work of reference. It contains all the leading 
forms of policies now issued by the various life 
insurance companies, and special attention has 
been devoted to a complete showing of all 
forms issued since the last edition. The issue 
is revised each year and accurately brought to 
date. It gives complete information as to 
premium rates, loan and surrender values and 
all other options. 

Complete monetary and mortality tables are 
presented, and nearly one hundred pages are 
devoted to tables which give net premiums and 
reserves for the principal kind of policies in 
use on both mortality tables with interest at 
3, 3% and 4 per cent. 

This issue contains over 1330 tables of prac- 
tical, authentic and reliable information for 
life insurance managers, field men and agents. 

It sells at the low price of $3 per copy. A 
more luxurious copy, thumb indexed, making it 
more handy for instant reference, is sold at 
$3.25. Orders addressed to The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

Any life insurance man active along legitimate 
lines of competition fails to own a complete kit 
without the Handy Guide.—The Pacific Under- 
writer. 

The Handy Guide for 1918, the twenty-seventh 
annual edition, is ready for distribution. This 
well-known publication, coming out at an un- 
usually early date, will be welcomed by life in- 
surance men in the field who are seeking in- 
formation on the provisions made by the dif- 
ferent companies with reference to their war 
risks. A notable improvement in the binding 
of the book has been made, and it is carefully 
compiled. * * * The publishers, The Spec- 
tator Company, will issue during the ensuing 
year, at intervals of three months, supple- 
mentary pages, charging subscribers twenty-five 
cents for each supplement, or seventy-five cents 
for the three.—Insurance Field. 

This work, which has long been recognized 
as an indispensable part of the equipment of 
every active life insurance agent, consists of 
1330 pages, and yet the publishers have made 
the book a convenient size for the pocket by 
using an especially fine quality of paper. 

The Handy Guide for 1918 contains all the 
leading forms of policies now issued by the 
various life insurance companies, special at- 
tention having been devoted to a complete show- 
ine of all forms issued since the publication of 
last year’s edition. While, by the publisher's 
system of issuing supplements throughout the 
vear, the work is kept up to date in the most 
important particulars, the complete revision of 
the work cach year results in the presentation 
of much new data, amounting in this edition 
to considerably over one-third of the entire 
work, and covering premium rates, surrender 
values, policy forms and application.—Western 
Insurance Review. 

“The Handy Guide, 1918.’ published by The 
Spectator Company, New York, has just been 
issued. It contains over 1,330 pages of practical, 
authentic and reliable information for life in- 
surance manag agents and field men gener- 
ally. The present volume is the twenty-seventh 
annual edition, and the content matter gives a 
complete showing of the premium rates and 
policy forms of all the active life companies. 
The price is $3 per copy, and with the three 
ouarterly supplements, intended to keep it up 
to date throughout the year, $4.—Insurance 
World. 

This publication should be in the possession 
of every man who writes life insurance, as it 
contains information that is worth many times 
the price of the book.—Southern Underwriter. 





A PECULIAR TRADE 


Plants That Do Not Grow Melons and 
Fear No Strike-Bug 


NOTHING FROM NOTHING 
The Ideal Table of Co-operation Where the Lowest 
Sitter May Be Pushed Into the Highest Seat 


Lately one of the magazines told of a manu- 
facturing plant where the operatives received 
the same dividends on their wages as was paid 
on the capital stock. All differences of 
Opinion as to the management of the works 
are submitted to a large committee, most of 
whom are operatives and are in sympathy with 
the workers. - The president of the concern 
says he does not desire to pile up a big for- 
tune that has been made by the efforts of his 
subordinates and the wage-earners. 

Co-operation among the officers, stock- 
holders and managers with the wage-earners 
in industrial concerns is on the increase, and 
the time may come when factories will all be 
owned in their entirety by the operatives them- 
selves and when the officers and managers 
will be merely the paid directors, who are 
chosen to direct affairs and to sell the goods 
which are produced. The plan may or may 
not prove for the best benefit of all con- 
cerned; we can look upon it as an experi- 
ment, which, it is barely possible, may at some 
future time be put into operation. 


No Strikers 

For the life insurance solicitor the matter 
of business co-operation is only interesting as 
a matter that affects business in general, for 
in his own trade the co-operative idea is the 
basis. There are no strikes in his line of busi- 
ness, and the only ‘walking out” is to can- 
vass for applicants. 

This is so significant that it is worthy of a 
little thought, and, significant as it is, it is 
very seldom that any reference is made to 
this fundamental of life insurance. And, of 
course, it is taken for granted that strikes 
among life insurance operatives are unknown: 
indeed, the idea would bring a smile to the 
face of anyone who is connected with the 
mighty factories which turn out as one of their 
products the paper that is called a life insur- 
ance policy. 

THE QUESTION 

Why is it that life insurance is so radically 
different as a business from other lines of 
business that strikes among its operatives are 
unknown and that no attempt is made, or, 
indeed, could be made to distribute the “pro- 
fits” among the people whose endeavors bring 
in the business? There can be hut one an- 
swer. The answer reminds us of the advice 
to his pupils of the scrupulous professor in a 
medical school who insisted that if no cure 
was made no fee should be demanded—a 
rather Quixotic professor he surely was. And 
he would ponderously state to his class, “From 
nothing, nothing should he expected.” 

And as there “ain’t no profits” in life in- 
surance, not profits in the same sense as the 
undivided profits in a steel mill, for example, 
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there can be no quarrel as to who is entitled 
to the double naught. For the business of life 
insurance has been so thoroughly exploited for 
the customer—the policyholder—that there can 
be said to be so little left for anybody else, 
after proper expenses are met, that, in the 
Quixotic professor’s words, “From nothing, 
nothing should be expected.” 


FINE FoR THE AGENT 

It is an almighty fine thing for the laborer 
in this quarrelsome world that he should be 
giving his efforts to a business where there 
can be no contention as to his own share. All 
the energy he has can be spent on his daily 
tasks. There are no trade union meetings to 
dissipate his powers, no claim on his pocket- 
book for union fees, no walking delegates to 
make him dissatisfied with the niche of life 
his efforts have created. 

If there are stockholders of his company, 
the solicitor can be sure that their dividends 
are relatively small, and will always be rela- 
tively small. The salaries of all the officers 
of his company are a matter of record in the 
insurance reports—there is no one who can 
exploit his company for a greedy pocket. 
There are no “melons cut,” and there are no 
melons in the garden of life insurance, except 
melons for policyholders. 

“Strictly Co-operative” might be with reason 
stamped on all life insurance policies, but it 
is doubtful even then that the average policy- 
holder would give the company any credit, for 
the public has been taught to expect, and the 
assurance is constantly given, that a strictly 
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co-operative management is to be expected 
from life insurance companies. 

When an agent fully realizes the nature of 
his job and the basis of the wares he handles 
and sells, he becomes not “thrice” but many 
times armed. He is, perhaps, soliciting an 
application from a man who has but one idea 
—to gain, and hold against all, everything that 
the law can be twisted to allow him to gain 
and hold. The solicitor is representing that 
anomaly of trade where business selfishness 
has been reduced to the very minimum, where 
not one cent is spent but an official record is 
made and the record checked by a State In- 
surance Department. And his concern is so 
steeped in the co-operative idea, even as to the 
advancement and make-up of the home official 
staff, that the solicitor must be fully aware 
that if he develops and shows extraordinary 
ability he himself will be called upon to be 
an official. The highest position in the gift 
of his company may be his. 

Man, it’s a glorious old trade! There is not 
another like it! And these thoughts ought to 
make the least ambitious of us and the laziest 
of us daily gain in power and ability. A con- 
sideration of these things ought to spur us on. 
no matter what our discouragements; ought 
to make us thankful that we hold the job we 
do, and make us proud that we have been 
deemed worthy to hold it. 

—J. E. Meyers, general agent for the A®tna Life at 
Minneapolis, has been asked by a committee of citizens, 
irrespective of party, to be a candidate for mayor. 
Minneapolis now has a socialistic mayor, and the 
business interests are anxious to redeem the city 
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No Finer Set of Men 


There is gathered together to-day no finer 
set of men than those who make up the agency 
ranks of the various companies. They are able 
they are efficient, they are honorable and they 
are intelligent. They are all these things inaj- 
vidually and collectively. 

They stand for the better things in their 
communities and lead in the civic development 
of their peoples. They teach thrift and pru- 
dence, they persuade men to do their duty to 
their families. They induce business men to 
strengthen their business. They put bread in 
the mouths and clothes on the bodies of widows 
and orphans. 

It is an honor to be thrown with these men, 
an inspiration to have part in the magnificent 
work they do. They are not merely users. 
They are builders, makers, producers. They are 
the doers of the day—not sayers. Out in the 
byways they go—no matter at what cost of 
labor and effort—with the great beneficent wares 
which they carry for the betterment of every 
human interest. 

And the pride their company feels in them is 
reflected in the loyal affection which they have 
for the company. They work for it, they plead 
for it—yea, they fight for it if necessary. 
Every home office man knows that out in the 
field there are strong and able men holding up 
the banner, glorying in what it stands for in 
meritorious history and achievement. 

And there are many of the same sort not in 
the clubs. For good reasons they are absent. 
But they are none the less of the same caliber 
and loyalty.—The Keystone. 


In Reference to Arrears 


The talk about “high cost of living’’ does not 
seem to prevent the masses from spending 
lavishly for things that are not for food, fuel 
or clothing. Look at the incomes of some of 
the leading movie stars. The fact is, the coun- 
try is flush of money. Therefore, there is no 
excuse for any policyholder to be in arrears or 
for any agent to allow them to be in arrears. 
It is simply a question as to who will get the 
money first. 
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pany’s history. 


Guarantee & Dividend 
OT ER eee 


The Fieldmen of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company wey 


in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820,210.00 
£466,000.69 in excess of the largest 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 
The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
129.60, the best previous year ‘n the Com- 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 
Insurance in Force........ 169,043,316.00 


For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
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amount 





5,880,822.73 | | 
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Address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 












developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


| tality, and economy of management. 

| The Union Central Life Insurance Company 

| JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 

| President. Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI. O 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, asa 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, May 16, 1918 
BLUE CHIPS* 
By Wittiam T,. Nasu 
HIS happened in New York a short time ago: 
, A\ life agent sold the president of a very large con- 


cern a two hundred and fifty thousand dollar cor- 


poration policy. When he arrived at his company’s 

office with the application four other agents happened 

to be there at the time. “Some App,” they all agreed, and 
congratulated the winner. 

(ine of these four agents, who happened to be keener than 

the other three at scenting a prospect, was particular to note 

the name and business of the applicant and the name of the 


he 


corporation of which he was the head. On making inquiry, 
found the concern to be a tremendously big one, making mil- 
lions, and the president the most important man in the com- 
This agent waited for that quarter million dollar policy 


to be delivered and three days later ie called on this same presi- 


pany. 
dent. Without any preliminaries he stated his business by 
simply saying: 

“Mr. President, | have come to sell you some corporation 
insurance.” 


1 


“Too late,” replied the president. “Il have just taken out 


a big policy.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the agent calmly. nd after some little 
hesitation he asked, “\What do you call a big policy 7” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand is the amount | have 
taken,” replied the president. 

“Well, well,” said the agent slowly, and with an air of sur- 
“But Mr. President, 


prise. he continued, after a slight pause, 
“You are not a two hundred and fifty thousand dollar man: 
you are a J//LLION dohar man. 


you mean to tell me that two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


| happen to know that. Do 


lars would replace the value of your services to this corpora- 
tion 1f you were to be take. away? That is preposterous, as 
you know. If you are going to insure your life for the pro- 
tection and benefit of this tremendous business you have built 
up, why do you not insure it for something near what it is 
worth 2” 

With this the agent rested his case. The president sat 
there like a statue, his eves fixed on the stack of papers that 


1 


lay on the desk before him. Presently, and without making 


any reply or uttering a single word, he reached over and 
pressed an electric button on his desk. Shortly in came the 
vice-president, a somewhat younger man, and took a seat on 
the opposite side of the large desk, facing the president. Look- 
ing up and straight into his face, the president said to him: 

“Mr. Brown, this man is making fun of me for taking out 
only two hundred and fifty thousand dollars insurance.” 

That was all he said. He then waited to see what Brown 
la] to sav. The vice-president, seeing that he was expected 
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to make some reply, let the cat out of the when he 
addressed the president in these words: 

“Mr. President,” he said, “to be frank with you, we directors 
thought at the time vou were taking out this insurance that you 
should have made it a million instead of two hundred and fitty 
thousand, but as it was somewhat of a personal matter we felt 
a delicacy about offering any suggestions.” 

\nd that is all the vice-president said. 

xcept for the thumpety-thump of the agent's heart, there 
was a moment of perfect silence. This was finally broken by 
the president himself, when he turned to the agent and said : 

“That being the case, you may go ahead and fix up the other 
seven hundred and fifty thousand.” 

This reminds us again that the game of business in this 
country to-day is plaved with blue chips and that those who have 


are under-insured. 


not increased their insurance accordingly 
The past five vears have made a great many million dollar men, 
and hundreds of thousands of others who had be'ieved them- 
selves to be amply insured are to-day carrying only a fraction 
of what they should. When this agent told the president of 
that big concern that he was a “million dollar man,” he paid 
him a compliment such as would please any man. Flattery ts 


abominable, as all will agree. Dut this was nof flattery. The 
agent spoke the truth. This president was a million dollar man, 
<o regarded by his own directors, and this agent simply saw 
something to work on and made the most of it. 

What is to hinder the rest of us from doing the very same 
While million dollar 


men may not be found at every crossroad, we can go to the 


thing, except perhaps on a smaller scale? 


great army of smaller business men, or farmers, who have 
$2,000 or $5,000 insurance, and very truthfully say to them 
that they are no longer in that class: that they are now ten 
thousand or twenty thousand dollar men, and be able to prove 
it to them. QOten it will be easier to sell them these larger 
amounts than it was to sell them their original small policies. 
But first of all, we will have to raise our own sights and get 
away from talking ones, twos and fives, when it should be fives, 
tens and twenties, or more, if we are going to get other men 
to realize their true insurable value to their business or their 


families. Charles E. Mabie says: 

‘The most valuable thing in this world is brains.” 

Isn't it a fact that we have been insuring men too much 
on the basis of the physical labor they can perform, the num- 
We 


Let us get busy now and 


ber of pounds they can carry, or the hours they can work ? 
have been insuring their muscle. 
will have to talk if we 


insure their brains. That is what we 


tand the big ones. Only when we talk big do we make men 


think big. Such is the force of suggestion. 


[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 
agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 





The Human Tide 


Over a billion and one-half, 
By latest estimation, 

Of living, active human-kind 
Make up earth's population. 

Average life is “thirty-three,” 
Careful statistics show it, 

Ard most physicians will agree 
The “trend” is not below it. 


Over “five thousand” hourly die, 
‘Bout “ninety” every minute, 

The span of life to some so brief, 
We wonder, why begin it? 

To whence departs this constant throng 
When ent’ring Death's dark portal? 

Centuries vast have rolled along 
Toward what's called “immortal” 


No mortal from that unknown realm 
Beyond the “uncharted sea” 

Has eer returned to tell us of 
What is called “eternity.” 

We dream of what we know not of 
Beyond life’s fateful curtain, 

And realize that, after all— 
‘Tis death alone that’s certain. 


—AuGUSTUS TPEADWELL. 


Continuity and War Savings Certificates 

By continuity nature keeps her great machine 
agoing. Let her stop for one second and a 
cataclysm, resulting in complete chaos, would 
follow. 

Man is but a miniature cosmos, and is built 
to run—or be run—much after the order of 
the universal movement which predicates con- 
tinuity as the all-esséntial. 

Hence we find that the closer a man sticks 
to the law of continuity, in his actions, the 
stronger he becomes. That holds good whether 
preparing for the ‘‘tug of war’’ or prosecuting 
our daily routine of work. 

Continuous effort is not only the most ef- 
fective, but the easiest and the least irksome. 
Every time We repeat an action we make new 
progress towards our goal. That's another 
law you doubtless understand. 

Now, then, it must be clear to you why we've 
made continuity of performance the ‘‘keynote” 
to our contest for War Savings certificates. 
The entire proposition is designed to help out 
agents We want you to make more money 
The high cost of living demands more money 
from you. We know that if we can by any 
means excite you to a continuous performance, 
you will make more money. We know, too, 
that you, like the rest of us, love our great 
country and are willing to work tooth and toe 
nail for its success in the war. 

There you get the reasons for our unpre- 
cedented offer—an offer which can easily be 
made to add vastly to your income. We be- 
lieve saving for country will appeal to you. 
We believe that once you set your mind upon 
weekly production for country, and continuity 
of action, which strengthens, you will go the 
route with a swing of body and gladness of 
mind which will proclaim for you heartfelt pat- 
riotism and a will to win that cannot be 
downed. 

Look up, men! Oh, say, the star-bangled 
banner floats on high on the field of France! 
Our boys are moving forward to victory. They 
need our money. They call to us to lose not a 


day that can be given to producing. They are 
giving continuous effort—they demand con- 


tinuity of effort from us. 

Henceforth let our slogan be: No week with- 
out an app! No week without a War Savings 
certificate!—The Weekly Bulletin, Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company. 

“T think Tue Spectator is the best insurance paper 
published, and I never fail to speak a good wora for 
it to a brother agent when an opportunity presents 
itself. "—S. I. Parfitt, Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 


S ciety. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

Somewhere I saw this, “You can’t catch a 
shark by singing it to sleep.’ Well, no! A 
shark is always hungry and always greedy. 
He will take whatever bait you throw to him, 
hut he doesn’t care a flip of his tail for the 
“Swan Song’—he prefers the swan. Sharks 
are easy to hook but hard to land. And you 
can't appeal to his moral sense—he hasn’t any. 
You can't reason with him—the only reason he 
knows is a bigger fish with sharper teeth and a 





_ better fighter. 


Yes, Harold, there are two-legged sharks— 
land lubbers, who are hard to catch, who de- 
They will chew up 
your commissions, if you don't fight ‘em. 
When they take your bait, soak ‘em hard with 
the sharp hook of the law and the conse- 
auences, if violated. Shoot ’em with your com- 
pany’s instructions about rebating, and rip ‘em 
up with the keen blade of the ethics of the 


vour everything they can. 


lusiness—a laborer 's entitled to his hire. 


Dowt give in! Say, did you know a shark 
doesn’t fight very hard after he is hooked, shot 
and ripped up?’ 

Cold feet is a sign of poor circulation. Sure! 
So if vour feet are cold, my boy, charge it up 
to your office chair, you are not circulating 
among your peers as you should. Let it never 
be said that you have that other kind of cold 
feet. th? 

Amberine is a mixture of war, paraffine and 
resin, heated into a liquid before applied. 


When 


changes at once into a pliable, airtight and 


spread over the injured surface it 


waterproof coating. It is called by physicians 
and others one of the greatest medical dts- 
coveries of the centuries. Gangrene, burns, 
wounds, etc., yield wonderfully to this simple 
compound. [France and England are using it 
in all their hospitals, and the surgeons of the 
American Steel Corporation have taken it up. 
The secret of its marvelous cures lies in the 
fact that it simply keeps the air and moisture 
from the wound—nature does the healing. Oh, 
well, if somebody lacerates your feelings, my 
young solicitor, it will relieve you, if you spray 
a little dinberine on the wound and then cover 
it with a gauze of common sense, Nature will 
do the rest. 

When you went to see him you were quite 
taken aback to learn from /its lips that he had 
given his application to another company. You 
did not stop to ask him if he had paid for it— 
if it was conditional---if it was all he wanted, 
etc. No! You figured that competition had 
ceased, and so you congratulated him upon 
having selected a good company, and thanked 
him for his very courteous treatment of you. 
Bravo! Well done! Ethical? Say, 
‘t would be just like that man to send for 
you some day to write him for $10,000. The 
human heart is a tender and responsive thing 
R10; iciios: 


Setcha! 


ordinarily. 


A Selling Principle 


We all know that the man who succeeds in 
the game of salesmanship is the one who keeps 
everlastingly at it and, lest some of us forget, 
we call attention again to this important prin- 
ciple in insurance success—“continuity of ef- 
fort.” 
pushes or pulls steadily, and not intermittently, 
so the man who persistently and steadfastly 
thinks and talks insurance, and day after day 
continues in his efforts to make men see, avis 
there always. The results follow just as sure 
as the growth of a plant follows the sunshine 
and rain.—G. A. BOISSARD, in Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Central Business Mens Association, 


Just as the engine that gets somewhere 


Widows 
Over “three million widows,” ‘tis said, 
In this prosp’rous land of ours, 
Are obliged to toil for daily bread 
Through long and wearisome hours. 
Their children, too, must supported be, 
And all because ere he died 
“Father” lacked judgment and failed to see 
‘Twas best for them to provide. 


The small amount that he would have paid 
Each year for protection, he 

Would ne’er have missed if aside ‘twas laid 
From fruits of his industry. 

But when the agent called he said “No, 
Not yet, but some later day”; 

This is the fault with many, we know, 
Who suddenly pass away. 


A man who marries, by all means, should 
Insure in some *Company,” 

While his heart and lungs and health are good 
And from ailments he is free. 

Then should the “Reaper” call, as he will 
Sooner or later, his wife— 

If living—would with gratitude fll, 
No trouble clouding her life. 


Some men are selfish and do not care 
What happens after they're dead, 
Brutal in nature they best compare 
With a “hoggish” quadruped. 
The man who’s born ‘vith a kindly heart 
No proper duty neglects, 
But in manly way will do his part 
And his family protects. 
—Acucustus TREADWELL, 


Increasing Stress of American Life 


In America the war order to ‘‘speed up’’ comes 
to a people whose vitality is already under ab- 
normal strain. To generalize, we may say that 
this life strain is due to intemperate living; 
that is, over-indulgence in physical and mental 
activity on the part of some, and of ease, 
luxury and lack of physical activity on the part 
of others. 

Proud as we are of the progress already made 
in fighting disease, our efforts have been puny 
indeed compared to the magnitude of health and 
life waste still going on. 

Signs of the high nervous and mental ten- 
sion under which many of us live in normal 
times are abundant, especially in the mortality 
records. We have, for instance, over 15,000 
suicides annually. Our murder rate is many 
times higher than that of any other civilized 
country. 

The number of people whom we maim or 
kill in our streets on our railways, and in our 
industries, due almost wholly to the heedless 
haste, or reckless neglect of individuals and 
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employers, is truly appalling. This mangling 
and killing of citizens is far beyond that of 
any other nation. 

Other signs of the mental and physical stress 
of American life are found in the declining birth 
rate, in the increase in insanity and mental de- 
fectives, in the rejection of over one-third of 
our young men by the recruiting officers for 
lack of physical fitness and endurance, and in 
the great number of overfed and under-exercised 
people in the various walks of American life. 

These are all common signs of life strain 
familiar to people who observe and read, but 
there are other convincing evidences of which 
the average person knows ittle, because they 
are buried in the vital statistics. He does not 
know, for instance, that every year about 60,- 
000 Americans below age forty die of the dis- 
eases of old age. 

These are due to the wearing out of the vital 
organs weakened by the stress of life in this or 
former generations. These organs should not 
break down until advanced age, and yet we lose 
about 600,000 people below middle life from or- 
ganic diseases every decade—a_ considerable 
army in itself. Above age forty we have ap- 
proximately 350,000 deaths from these same 
causes annually. 

Fully seventy-five per cent of these deaths in 
both groups are premature; they could be de- 
ferred and productive lives prolonged for years 
if we would teach our people how to follow 
healthful habits of living. If the Government 
can undertake to teach us how to save the lives 
of plants, trees and animals, why not human 
beings? 

Statistics, both crude and refined, indicate 
that these diseases have materially increased; 
but, aside from this, the waste of life and 
health from these causes is excessive. Why in 
this age of gold, of science and of educational 
facilities, when the demand for efficiency is so 
insistent, should not the nation undertake to 
reduce this waste of national vitality? 

Inasmuch as the safety of the State and the 
perpetuity of the race depends upon the health 
and strength of the individual, the time is at 
hand for the Government to make a vigorous 
move ahead in adopting measures to conserve 
the physical vigor of our people.—Equitable 
Public Bulletin. 


Statistics of Fraternal Societies 

Each year the accomplishments of the fraternal 
benefit societies of America are compiled in a 
handy book, called ‘Statistics Fraternal Soci- 
eties,” published by The Fraternal Monitor. 
The 1918 edition has now been issued. It com- 
prises 240 pages of information, giving the date 
of organization, the members and lodges in good 
standing, the plans, insurance, rates and spe- 
cial features of all societies, their increase in 
membership in 1917, their increase in insurance 
in force, the number of assessments and amount 
collected, the average age, mortality rate, as- 
sets, liabilities, members and insurance written, 
benefits paid since organization, and many other 
items of pertinent information. In addition is 
given the National Fraternal Congress Table of 
Mortality, together with many other tables. 
The book is issued in manila covers at 75 cents 
a copy, or in flexible leather covers for $1 a 
copy. 


An Excellent Record 


The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul re- 
ceived applications in April for $1,278,000, the 
issued business being almost $1,200,000, not- 
withstanding the fact that the activities of the 
company and its agents during a portion of the 
month were given over to work for Uncle Sam. 


The Eleventh Commandment 


Bernard Manovill of St. Louis has written an 
appealing article under the above caption with 
a sub-title ‘“‘Thou Shalt Insure Thy Life in 
Order to Secure Peace, Comfort and Happiness 
for Thyself and Those Dependent on Thee.” 
The article is put up in an attractive form 
and will be found a useful aid in canvassing. 
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Thrifty Natives of Hindustan Are Good 
Patrons of Insurance Protection 





REGULATORY LEGISLATION IN FORCE 
Abuses Due to Lack of Supervision Described— 
Provident Societies’ Operations 

A Madras, India, newspaper, the Madras 
Mail, contained an article relating to insurance 
and provident societies in India, a business 
concerning which comparatively little is pub- 
lished in the press. The clipping gives in con- 
cise form data which would appear to be of 
interest, and is given here in full. 


INSURANCE AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 


The principle of life assurance has a strong 
appeal to the Indian mind; to the thrifty and 
family-loving peoples of this country, so cheap 
and efficient a means of providing for old age 
or posterity as life assurance was extremely 
welcome, and ever since the first indigenous in- 
surance company—a Madras concern—opened 
its doors, concerns of this kind have done a 
large and growing business, so that to-day we 
have in existence as many as thirty-eight In- 
dian life insurance companies (apart from 
foreign concerns doing business in this 
country), with at least ten times as many 
provident societies, provident funds and simi- 
lar concerns, all of them transacting a vast 
amount of business, not only or mainly among 
the rich and enlightened, but largely also 
among the poor and ignorant. This apprecia- 
tion of a beneficent principle by the people of 
India is, of course, a desirable development: 
but it has its darker aspect. The majority of 
patrons of Indian indigenous insurance and 
provident concerns are unable to distinguish 
hetween the sound, well-managed companies, 
and those wretched mushroom growths which 
live just long enough to involve in misfor- 
tune their entire unfortunate clientele and per- 
haps enrich a few shrewd entrepreneurs, and 
in their scandalous death cast discredit on the 
whole system of life assurance. So scandalous 
had the condition of things become that in 
1912 the Government of India was forced to 
intervene, and the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act and the Provident Insurance 
Societies Act were passed, controlling, respec- 


tively. insurance and provident concerns. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 

In passing it may be remembered that con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstanding is 
caused by the fact that titles of companies 
carrying on life assurance business do not 
indicate in most cases whether the companies 
are subject to the Life Assurance Companies 
Act or to the Provident Insurance Societies 
Act, as a few of those subject to the former 
act are called provident funds, and many of 
those subject to the Provident Act are called 
life assurance companies. The essential dif- 
ference is that a company is subject to the 
Life Act and not to the Provident Act, 
if it undertakes to pay to any one life an 


annuity exceeding Rs. 50 (abbreviation for 
rupees, the Indian unit of gold exchange, 
equivalent to about 33 cents of American 
money), or a sum at death of survivance ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500, or if under insurance on any 
one life it undertakes to receive premiums ex- 
ceeding Rs, 250, where they are payable for one 
year or a limited number of years, or pre- 
miums exceeding Rs. 25 in any one year, where 
they are unlimited in number. Further, many 
of these funds are conducted on what is called 
the “dividing society” plan, whereby the sum 





assured is not fixed—a method expressly con- 
demned by the actuary to the Government of 
India, and which most of the more reputable 
insurance companies, some of whom formerly 
adopted this plan for small policies, have now 
abandoned, since they have found it impossible 
to work successfully, for reasons too technical 
to enter into here. 


ReGuLaAtory Powers oF GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Now, the provisions of the Insurance and 
Provident Acts and the Companies Act are in 
the main sound and well conceived, but their 
success in eliminating ar discouraging fraudu- 
lent and ill-managed concerns depends entirely 
on how they are worked. Under these statutes 
considerable power is vested in the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies, and if this official 
is a strong man with a sound business training, 
it is open to him, in many cases, to check fraud 
and mismanagement before they have reached 
a stage which brings them within the purview 
of the ordinary criminal law. In Calcutta, where 
the Registrar is a qualified chartered accountant, 
he on one occasion suspended (i. ¢., stopped 
from receiving premiums or transacting ordi- 
nary business) no less than tot provident con- 
cerns in a single Gazette notification for cer- 
tain technical errors of omission in regard to 
the provisions of the act; and though most of 
them were reinstated after due compliance 
with the rules concerned, this action of the 
Registrar had a most salutary effect on provi- 
dent fund management in the province. Con- 
ditions are different here, where the official 
concerned has no such professional qualifica- 
tions; and in Madras, where provident husi- 
ness is more complicated than in other prov- 
inces, Owing to societies dealing to a large ex- 
tent in a type of business which more properly 
belongs to a pawnbroking establishment, it 
is a matter of regret that the act is less strictly 
administered. 

We are quite aware that the powers of the 
Registrar are limited, and that it is not con- 
teniplated that they should be used unduly to 
harass or annoy companies, on the whole well 
conducted but in temporary difficulties. On the 
other hand, we think there might be a greater 
promptness in taking cognizance of complaints 
by shareholders and hacking responsible de- 
mands for the examination of the books of 
a concern where there is ground to suspect 
grave irregularity in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. The history of provident funds in 
Madras has been a checkered one, and there 
have been in recent years more instances than 
one of the collapse of such concerns, with se- 
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rious consequences to their clientele, most of 
them people of very limited means. 
Shareholders and policyholders in provident 
concerns are in far greater need of protection 
than the people dealine with the larger insur- 
ance companies, since the former are in most 
cases poor and ignorant people, ill-qualitied to 
judge of the financial position of the concern 
in which they have invested or to check the 
procedure of directors and other officers, and 
it is therefore very clearly the duty of the 
eovernment to safeguard their interests. 


To Aid Owners of Railroad Securities 


The National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, organized a year ago ‘‘to pro- 
tect and stabilize securities of the carriers of 
the country,’ and representing owners of over 
$4,000,000,000 securities of the railroads, have 
issued a letter to the directors of railroads now 
under Government control and operation, call- 
ing to their attention the fact that they now 
have the responsibility of representing all 
lasses of securities issued by their respective 
railroads as the contracting parties on behalf 
of the owners of the properties in the execution 
of the proposed contract which each railroad is 
to make with the Government. 

A special committee representing owners of 
railroad securities has been appointed and is 
Davies Warfield, 
chairman, president of the Continental Trust 


‘omposed as_ follows: S. 


Company, Baltimore: Gordon Abbott, chairman 
of the board, Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton: James Brown, of the banking firm of 
Brown Bros. & Co., New York; Frederick H. 
Ecker, treasurer of the Metropolitan Life In- 
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surance Company, New York, and John J. Pul- 
leyn, president, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York. The counsel for committee 
are: Samuel Untermyer and B. H. Inness 
Brown, of Messrs. Hornblower, Miller, Garri- 
son & Potter, New York. 

“To afford the opportunity for an expression 
of opinion on questions which will necessarily 
arise, affecting not only actual owners of rail- 
road securities,"’ Mr. Warfield, chairman, an- 
nounced, ‘“‘but also having relations to the con- 
ditions necessary to maintain the validity of 
the structure of credit, this committee has been 
composed of representatives of various chan- 
nels for the investment of the funds of the 
people, savings banks, life insurance companies, 
investment bankers, large estates and financial 
institutions. Several members of the commit- 
tee also serve on boards of directors of rail- 
roads, and are familiar with the general rail- 
road condition and credit, but none are operative 
railroad executives. 

“It is the desire of this committee to co-oper- 
ate with any agency which is aiming to produce 
a contract satisfactory to the various interests 
involved.” 

Collece Life Agents 

Next month the schools and colleges of the 
country will be closed for the summer season, 
thereby releasing a large number of potential 
life insurance agents who are looking for work 
during the summer period. 

In spite of war conditions, the summer crop 
of students and teachers will be average this 
vear, and that is the reason that managers 
should grasp this opportunity to add to their 
sales force. It is easy enough to convince the 
average young college man that he can make as 
much out of life insurance in two or three 
months as in selling books or taking subscrip- 
tions to popular magazines. 

In addition, he will have an opportunity to 


"hursday 


! 
test himself out on a real selling broposition 
and out of every group of men who try this 
summer campaign work the general agent ia 
bound to secure one or more salesmen who will 
take up life insurance as a perinanent profession 

It is useless to turn a man of this Class loose 
with a rate book on his hip and expect him to 
pick up the business himself. He will cer- 
tainly become discouraged in a few days’ time 
and be willing to do most anything during the 
balance of the summer as long as he keeps 
away from life insurance. 

Many of the failures in the life insurance 
business are due to faulty handling on the part 
of the general agent, and this is particularly 
so with the recruits from the colleges, 

Now that so many colleges are giving courses 
in life insurance, it should not be so difficult 
to pick out men from the nearest institution 
who have in their college work familiarized 
themselves more or less with the theoretical 
end of the life insurance business. These men 
under proper agency training frequently make 
the very highest class of agents. 

These prospective agents should have at least 
ten days’ intensive training on the principles of 
salesmanship, the handling of interviews, the 
strong selling points of contracts, a slight 
knowledge of the actuarial side of the business, 
and, what is most of all, should have their 
initiative trained. along right lines. They should 
also be able to answer readily the rudimentary 
questions which an unwilling prospect takes 
pleasure in firing at the new agent. 

The college recruit should be taught to keep 
a careful list of his prospects and calls with the 
object of discussing these interviews later on 
with the agency manager or his assistant. But 
all of this training work should be taken seri- 
ously, and it should be impressed upon the men 
that they are expected to do their part in study- 
ing the elementary principles laid down for 
their guidance. 

The training of all classes of new agents is 
now regarded as essential in well-managed life 
insurance agencies, but special care should be 
teken with college recruits so that they will 
not become discouraged before they have learned 
even the rudiments of the life insurance busi- 
ness.—The Manhattan. 














of America 


amounting to 


pany’s history. 


Guarantee & _ Dividend 
ad di Sk ee ea f 
Insurance in Force........ 


The Fieldmen of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820.,210.00 
$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 
The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
129.60, the best previous year ‘n the Com- 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,064,135.11 


169,043,316.00 
For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Established 
1867 


5,880,822.73 





Address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 














developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIOUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
) agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the _ rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 
Four big success factors 


in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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EGGS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
By WititiAmM T, Nasu 


Mr. J. D. Looney, well known throughout the Middle 
West as a successful agency man and life insurance salesman, 
not long ago turned defeat into victory and secured a good- 
sized premium in a very novel way. It was due to an inspira- 
tion which came to him just in the nick of time. 

“Jim,” as Mr. Looney is familiarly known to his numer- 
ous friends and acquaintances, one afternoon dropped off 
at a little town at which he had previously sold several poli- 
cies. On his way from the station down to the main street 
he met the local examiner, and after the usual greeting said 
to him: 

“Well, Doc, anything on tap this trip?” 

“Nope, not a nibble, Jim,” replied the doctor, “old town 
dried up.” 

“That’s tough,” said Looney. “I can’t get out of here now 
until the night train, and I wish you could dig up somebody 
for me to practice on.” 

“The only fellow I can think of who has the money, can 
pass, and has no life insurance,” said the doctor, “is Heinie 
Schwartz, out here in the country about three miles. But you 
can't interest him. Other agents have tried and they all call 
him a ‘hard-boiled egg.’ Neither he nor his wife believes in 
life insurance, and, besides, they are German Lutherans, and 
the Church is against it; but if all you want is somebody to 
‘practice on,’ as you call it, you might as well put in your 
time on Heinie as sit: around town here all evening. He's 
a good farmer and seems to be sensible about everything ex- 
cept life insurance. He and his wife have made that 240- 
acre farm all themselves, but some time ago they bought 
another eighty and had to go in debt $8,000 on that.” 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Looney, “has the money, can 
pass, owes $8,000, and has no life insurance. If he is what 
you call a ‘hard-boiled egg,’ I would like to take a look at 
him.” 

Before many minutes had passed Jim was on his way out 
to Heinie Schwartz’ farm. When he arrived at the house 
he was met by an intelligent-looking German woman, who in- 
formed him that Mr. Schwartz was at work out in the corn 
crib. There Jim found him with three hired men, all shelling 
out seed corn. 

“T would like to see Mr. Schwartz,” said Looney. 

“Vat aboudt ?” answered one of them. 

“Are you Heinie Schwartz?” inquired Looney. 

“Yah, vat you vant?” replied Heinie. 

“IT want to see you,” said Looney, “about a matter that 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


you might not want these other men to know about. And be- 
sides, you are only about half as big as I am and can crawl 
out of that crib a good deal easier than | can climb in.” 

That blunt way of putting it rather pleased the German 
and he climbed out and shook the extended hand of the 
stranger. They walked along slowly together until they came 
to a large, high feed box back of the barn where cattle are 
fed in the winter time, and, leaning against this for a moment, 
Looney very cautiously stated the nature of his errand, being 
particular to say that Dr. So-and-So had sent him out 
there. Jim, looking for a comfortable place where they might 
sit down, pulled himself up into the box and struck an easy 
position as though he intended to camp there. Then he 
brought out a couple of cigars, and, handing one to Heinie, 
said, as he moved over to the edge of the feed box: 

“Plenty of room for two, Mr. Schwartz; might as well 
come up and be comfortable.” 

Soon the two were seated side by side, puffing away at 
Looney’s cigars as they talked. Jim felt his way carefully, 
lest he make some break. “Has the money, can pass, Owes 
$8,000, and has no life insurance.”” This kept running through 
Looney’s mind and it looked easy. But it was not. It was 
anything but easy. When it came to life insurance Heinie was 
every bit the ‘hard-boiled egg’ he had been pictured and Jim 
was beginning to find it out. Tor two solid hours Looney 
explained and reasoned with Heinie with all the ability and 
tact that he could command, but seemingly without effect. 
There had been not the slightest response or encouragement; 
and as the sun was getting low, Looney had decided to give it 
up and quit; but while he was gathering up his papers pre- 
paratory to leaving, he noticed a fine flock of chickens that 
had gathered near the barn for their evening meal. 

“Great bunch of chickens you have there,” remarked 
Looney. 

“Sure,” replied Heinie proudly. 

“You must get a lot of eggs?” Jim went on. 

“Yesterday, one hundred dwenty,” said Heinie. 

“What do you get a dozen for them now ?” asked Looney. 

“Tirty cents. Sometime more,” replied Heinie. 

Right here Jim Looney had an inspiration, and taking out 
of his pocket a blank sheet of paper wrote on it the following: 

‘our eggs a day will add $1,000 to your estate. 

Eighteen eggs a day will add $5,000 to your estate. 

Thirty-six eggs a day will add $10,000 to your estate. 

Without a word he handed this to the German. After 
studying it a moment, Heinie spoke up short and quick: 

“T take five tousen.” 

Looney almost fell out of that feed “bunk.” After he 
had recovered, the application was filled out and_ signed. 
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Heinie then went into the house and brought out a check 
for $109. 

When Mr. Looney went, himself, to deliver the policy a 
week or so later, he found Heinie in a good humor and 
seemingly more favorable to life insurance now after having 
taken his first plunge. But Looney was even less prepared 


Thursday 


instead of in terms of money, it was easy. There was nothing 

ta) 
about eggs that suggested work, long hours or any other sacri- 
fice. And eggs cost nothing except a little attention on the 
part of the women folks. The hens rustled their own food 
and of their own free will dropped the eggs around in every 
fence corner and all about the place. 





for the second shock, which came when Heinie said: 
“Mister, I und my vife tink I better take dem tirty-six 


eggs policy. 


which he did, and Mr. Looney had collected $338 as a result 


of his inspiration. 


*k 


There is something about money—the real, actual mazuma 
itself—that makes it the hardest thing in the world to induce 
3ut when we reduce money (the amount of 


men to part with. 


the premium, for instance), as Mr. Looney did, to some equiva- 
lent that is commonplace to the prospect, and unlike money: 
something that he does not closely associate with or think 
of in terms of money, we may have taken a long step towards 
Heinie’s mind had been centered 


securing the application. 
on that $169. There was the trouble. 


But when Mr. Looney very cleverly reduced that money to 
eggs and got Heinie to thinking of the cost in terms of eggs 


Some Effective Arguments 


The question is frequently asked, why the 
Government, in connection with the war insur- 
ance men in military service, did not limit the 
insurance to the period of the war, or at least 
have the insurance terminate a few years there- 
after. 

The Government war insurance programme 
provides for term insurance with the privilege 
of conversion to a life or endowment form with- 
in five years after the close of the war. In 
adopting this course, the Government recognized 
two vital points in connection with insurance. 

1. The necessity of present protection. 

2. That present insurability is a valuable 
asset. 

If the Government insurance were limited to 
the term of the war and a given period there- 
after without the privilege of conversion, many 
men would at the termination of the Govern- 
ment insurance find themselves uninsurable and 
unable to replace the Government insurance 
with insurance in a regular company. 

This Government recognition of the fact that 
a man’s present insurability has a definite value 
and should be protected drives home the argu- 
ment that the man who postpones taking the 
insurance which he can obtain to-day runs the 
risk of finding himself uninsurable when he 
needs insurance most. 

You cannot too strongly present to your appli- 
cant that delay is dangerous and the only way 
to insure is to take his insurance while he is in- 
surable. 

Again, in establishing a standard of $10,000 
under the war insurance plan the Government 
undoubtedly had in mind that this was the 
largest amount that enlisted men could provide 
out of their pay. 

The average amount taken by enlisted men is 
said to be $8000. The enlisted man devoting 
one-quarter of his total pay for the insurance 
protection of his famiiy is living up to his obli- 
gations and setting an example that other men 
may well follow. 

Every agent has as policyholders men who 
are earning good wages and salaries, but the 
average amount of insurance carried is much 
less than this. Even among policyholders who 
carry more, not one in twenty carries sufficient, 
with all possible economy, to properly care for 
his family. 

The $10,000 standard is an excellent argument 
to use in soliciting, and the income yield: sug- 
gests by comparison what men of larger means 


| giff you anodder check like der first one,” 


It was real money. 


It was an every-day 


affair with them and it was only necessary at the Schwartz 
farm to have the children go out with their basket and gather 
up these eggs as they would chips. Eggs were not money at 
all. They were only eggs. And if the egg money happened 


to belong to the wife, as it usually does, we will have to give 
Heinie credit for being something of a financier. 


should carry in order to measure up to their 
responsibilities. 

The arguments in favor of immediate insur- 
ance for much larger amounts can to-day be 
presented more forcibly and effectually than 
ever before.—Travelers Record. 


Women and Life Assurance in Australia 


The social revolution of the past quarter of a 
century amongst a multitude of changes has in- 
troduced female labor to so marked an extent 
into commercial and industrial life that its re- 
lation to all modern activities is not only a 
matter of interest, but must be seriously con- 
sidered before one ‘can form a just estimate of 
modern conditions. 

The relation of women to life assurance is 
one aspect of modern change. Annuity trans- 
actions until comparatively recent years were 
almost the only contracts in life assurance in 
which women were represented. To-day a large 
number of policies are issued on the lives of 
women and the popularity of endowment assur- 
ance has induced some of them not only to 
assure against the possibilities of death, but to 
provide some financial support in their ad- 
vancing years. 

But, as in all things affecting womanhood, 
their greatest power is an unseen one, and their 
influence as silent as it is effective. It is sur- 
prising that more efforts are not made to reach 
the female intelligence in regard to life assur- 
ance matters. If once the female portion of the 
community were alive to the advantages or, 
indeed, the absolute necessity for life assurance, 
there would be a much greater accession of 
assurers than even there is at present. If 
women, as a whole, could know and realize what 
life assurance means there would be few mar- 
ried men of the community who would not be 
the possessors of a life policy of some kind. 
Man, through the ages, has, as a rule, reached 
his objective by force, but woman has been com- 
pelled to attain her ends by diplomacy and a 
profound knowledge of human nature. Few 
women, comparatively, know anything about life 
assurance, and every effort in the future should 
be made to enlighten the girls, as well as the 
boys, in the home as to its necessity. If this 
were done a life policy at marriage would be re- 
garded as much a necessity as furniture and a 
home. If in the future we are to have almost 
universal life assurance, it will to a great ex- 
tent depend upon womankind.—Australian Mu- 
tual Provident. 


It is the little things that count most in selling anything, 
but it isn’t every salesman who realizes this or can harness 
them up and use them. 
stance that an agent can take advantage of if he is alert 
and will use his head. 


There is always some little circum- 


After he has exhausted his ‘supply 


of oratory and worn out his prospect with the science of life 
insurance, he may have to come back, as Mr. Looney did, 
to some simple barnyard argument to get the applicant. 


[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 
agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Busy Man 
Size of business you'll do, my friend, 
Depends on work you do; 

If in waiting your time you spend, 
“Apps.” will be scarce and few: 
“Hustlers” are men who always win, 

Always “onto” the job, 
The “idler” ’gainst himself will sin, 
Invany “biz.” a“slob:’ 


What's worth doing’s worth doing well 
Or not doing at all; 

“Failure” ringeth misery’s bell, 
“Imps” of distress will call; 

He who leads the happiest life 
Is he who busy: keeps— 

Who in the world’s incessant strife 
Does more than merely “creeps.” 


Were I a bird I'd rather be 
An “eagle” soaring high, 

Boundless vision o’er earth and sea, 
My realm the deep blue sky. 

An agent’s field’s “humanity,” 
‘Tis broad enough for all, 

With pluck and grit and energy 
Victory’s at his call. 


The years are creeping on apace, 
Swiftly the moments fly: 
Are we filling our proper place 
Or letting “chance” slip by— 
Grasping the opportunities 
Which crowd on every hand, 
Or wasting time in idle ease 
When business we could “land”? 
—AuGusTUS TREADWELL: 
Harry E. Vineberg, consulting actuary, with of- 
fices at Chicago, entered the service of the National 
Army last week. 
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INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 


Appreciation of Life Insurance Growing 
in Larger Cities 


COUNTRY PROSPEROUS AND CROPS GOOD 





Current Year Should Be an Excellent One for 
the Life Companies 
By Victor N. PANIAGUA 

The actual state of things all over the 
world renders the necessity for life insurance 
more and more appreciated by thinking peoples 
of all countries, and so it is in South America, 
as a rule, and in Argentina particularly. Its 
development during the last ten years has 
been considerable. The general conditions of 
the country are favorable: since the war be- 
gan enormous profits on our agricultural prod- 
ucts have filled the country with money; the 
farmers and the cattle raisers have made 
splendid business; all this, together with the 
lessons taught by the former crisis of the 
years 1913 and 1914, have modified the spirit 
of extravagance so much developed in previ- 
ous years among the natives and have caused 
them, as well as all the rest of the inhabitants, 
to think—for the first time in their life, per- 
haps—of economy, thrift and other regular 
good habits of older countries. The result of 
that modification in the minds of people has 
soon been felt in the life insurance field. 
Many of those who as a habit—very bad, of 
course—used to put off every agent who ap- 
proached them to talk life insurance, show 
now a better appreciation for the great bene- 
fits of same and are ready to give the matter 
proper attention instead of taking it for fun 
or flatly declining any proposition, as_ they 
did in previous times. 

If life insurance has not yet developed as 
it should in this flourishing country, it is due 
to the fact that the field force of the compa- 
nies have not inspired great confidence to the 
insurable people. So many abuses have been 
committed by so-called agents and represen- 
tatives of insurance companies that it is not 
surprising to see an honest and correct life 
insurance agent being put at the door of the 
home of a prospective client because this lat- 
ter had formerly been the victim of one of 
those rascals. 

Fortunately enough, this does not happen 
now very often in Buenos Aires nor in the 
other big centers, but the same cannot be 
said with regard to the country towns where 
the “chacareros” (farmers) and other coun- 
try men have frequently been fooled by un- 
scupulous agents. 

This abnormal state of things is due to two 
principal reasons: First, because there is not 
a true and bona fide decision taken on the 
part of the managers or directors of the life 
insurance companies, to finish once forever, 
with those rascals; on the contrary, most of 
them are rather inclined, nine times out of 
ten, to ignore past mischiefs provided new ap- 
plications for insurance come in from those 
agents, and, secondly, because there is no 
regular insurance law available and applicable 
to prevent those wrong facts. 
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Another cause why life insurance has not 
yet reached its proper high level here is the 
little or lack of confidence the insurable 
people feel for some national companies 
whose administration, owing to the lack of 
restrictive laws, leaves much to be desired. 
Some efforts have been made in several op- 
portunities towards obtaining the enactment 
of an insurance law like those regulating the 
insurance business in other countries; but 
those efforts have met without success, owing 
principally to the fact that, in many cases, 
those companies having special interest in 
avoiding a serious investigation of their busi- 
ness have among their boards of directors 
some prominent men of great influence, who, 
as a personal favor made to the organizers 
of the companies, have allowed their names 
to appear at the head of same and do not 
want to find themselves entangled afterwards 
if a modification of the actual laws or the 
enactments of any new special one discloses 
something wrong in their administration. 

Anyhow, and despite of all the above ob- 
stacles, life insurance is growing steadily in 
this country. As a proof of this assertion, 
and although it is rather difficult to obtain 
complete and accurate data about the actual 
status of the insurance business, I have tried 
and succeeded to obtain some details from 
the last census of 1913 and from other private 
sources of recent dates, which, permit me to 
say—without guaranty for the correctness of 
the figures, but merely to give. an idea of the 
actual development of ‘'ife insurance in this 
country—that on December 31, 1917, there 
were thirty-seven life insurance companies 
doing business in the whole Argentine Re- 
public, of which twenty-nine national and 
eight foreign, with a total amount of -insur- 
ance in force of $447,618,782 Argentine paper 
($1 Argentine paper is the equivalent of $0.43 
United States currency), the total income in 
premiums during the year amounting to $15,- 
6¢0,364 Argentine paper. 

The actual prosperous state of the country, 
with abundant crops being sold now at very 
remunerative prices, will no doubt be the 
cause why 1918 must certainly be an extra- 
ordinarily good year for life insurance in 
Argentina. 

War Risk Insurance Checks for May 

More than 710,000 allotment and allowance 
checks have been sent out by the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in May, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary McAdoo. All allot- 
ments made from April pay, supplemented by 
Government family allowances, have now gone 
forth. The last batch was put in the mails 
Saturday night, May 25. 

Approximately 800,000 checks are now going 
out a month. With the substantial increases in 
the army and navy, this figure will soon be a 
million. To date the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance has sent out a grand total of almost 
3,000,000 checks, aggregating more than $83,000,- 
000. 

In addition to the work of handling allotments 
and allowances and compensation, the Bureau 
of Wark-risk Insurance runs a seventeen-and-a- 
half-billion-dollar insurance business. New in- 
surance continues to come in at approximately 
a one-hundred-million-dollar-a-day rate. 


_ 





Foley, the sweet singer of the great North- 
west, says some bully things. Listen to this: 
“Say! Let’s not take it so sorely to heart. 

Hates may be friendships just drifted apart. 
Failure be genius not quite understood. 
We could all help folks so much, if we would. 


Say! Let’s get closer to somebody’s side. 

Learn what his dreams are and see how he 
tried. 

See if our scoldings won't give way to praise 

One of these days.” 

Many failures in our business have resulted 
from Competition driving us apart. If we 
could get closer to the side of our successful 
competitor and see how he tried we might get 
a better inspiration. That's the Association 
idea, my son—a conception that he has done 
more to elevate the business, tear down pre- 
judice, eliminate the unworthy, create gener- 
ous respect for the other fellow, equalize com- 
panies and educate the public than any other 
single agency. If you don't already belong, 
join at once and then try and live up to its 
high ideals. It will surely make a better man 
of you to “get closer to somebody's side.” 

Not long since I was attracted by a big flock 
of barn swallows hovering and fluttering over 
a spot of wet clay. They would not light on 
it or even touch it with foot or wing, but 
reaching down with their bills they would 
grasp as much clay as possible, then fly up to 
the eaves and plaster it on their nests with 
the skill and ease of a brick mason. Round 
on round was placed with careful judgment, 
only each round was permitted to dry before 
the next one was placed. I was told by one 
who had often watched them build that they 
would sometimes allow a whole day for a 
course to dry before the next was placed. 
Their nests were built to stay; the little birds 
were builders. Their homes must stand the 
withering heat, the softening rain, the loosen- 
ing wind. Great preparations were made for 
four tiny eggs and the young ones, because 
instinct taught them to protect. Well, if little 
birds take almost twfinite pains to guard their 
children from trouble, why in the name of 
high Heaven shouldn't man—a husband, a 
father—take equal care for his own? Some- 
times, my boy, a simple lesson like this will 
touch a fellow’s stubborn wil] with a softening 
influence when nothing e/se will. The world 
is full of illustrations to the one who uses his 
senses—examples fraught with helpful lessons. 

—R. O. Tictos. 


Weekly Production 


Perhaps nothing is better calculated to pro- 
mote the business of the agent than the estab- 
lished practice of weekly production. It has 
been a feature of agency operation for many 
years, and the testimony to its effectiveness is 
universal. Agencies which began by offering 
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prizes have found that once their agents ac- 
quired the habit and learned the advantages of 
striving for some business each week, no addi- 
tional inducement was neéessary to make them 
keep it up. 

In order to be successful in this endeavor, the 
agent must start the week with a serious effort 
to secure an application and maintain the effort, 
at least until he shall have succeeded. Nat- 
urally, this induces to habitually constant work. 
Under the system spasmodic producers have 
become steady writers. In not a few agencies 
several members of the force have records of 
over one hundred weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion, and there are reported instances of agents 
having secured one or more applications each 
week over a period of more than three years. 

After all, it is not an extraordinary feat. Men 
who have accomplished it confess that they 
found it much more easy than they imagined 
that it would be. Any agent who will set out on 
Monday morning with a determination to exert 
the utmost effort to get an application before 
Saturday evening must—if he lives up to his 
resolution—succeed. And if he can do so one 
week, he can the next—and so on without limit. 
The farther he progresses in the effort, the less 
difficult will it become, until he grows into the 
habit of looking upon weekly production as a 
matter of course.—Pointers of Pacific Mutual. 


The Stuff that Dreams Are Made of 





Every man worth his salt has dreams and 
visions of future success and prosperity. They 


are part and parcel of a man’s ambition and his 
desire to go upward to bigger and finer things. 

These wideawake dreams are different from 
sleeping dreams, in that they can be analyzed 
and their composition found. 

Here’s what these day-dreams of success are 
made of— 

Faith in your own ability. 

The ambition to grow to greater responsibili- 
ties and succeses. 

The energy to overcome petty obstacles that 
look difficult. 

The heart to face discouragement and disap- 
pointment, and the realization that dreams do 
come true for those who work and wait.—Re- 
liance Life Bulletin. 
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A PROSPECT’S VIEW 


Some Timely Thoughts on Manner of 
Approach 

Breezing into an office, where open doors 
signified a welcome to all visitors, an insur- 
ance solicitor called upon a likely-looking pros- 
pect for life insurance, opening his remarks 
as follows: “May I have just one minute of 
time with attention ?” 
and the solicitor made a sharp gesture, point- 
right hand upward. The _ prospect 
politely asked the solicitor his name and busi- 
ness, in reply for which he received, “My 
name means nothing and I only want one 
manute of your time. Do I get it?” “Yes; 
just one minute to get to that elevator,” was 
the firm answer. Laughing at the remark, the 
solicitor said: “I am a salesman, my name 
does not matter, and——” 

But the prospect meant what he said and 
rose to help the intruder make his exit. 

This crude experience has a valuable lesson 
for all who would succeed in selling life in- 
surance, or, for that matter, any commodity 
or service. In the first place, the prospect 
gave the salesman a leading opportunity by 
his policy of lifted “latch string.” But in re- 
turn for the hospitality thus tendered to all 
who enter he expects the simple formality of 
“Who is calling and what for?” The man 
who is ashamed of his name and also of the 
business he represents is an unwelcome guest 
and is promptly told so. 

In such an honorable field as life insurance, 
should hesitate to make known his 


your your undivided 


ing his 


no man 


Thursday 


calling. As for his own name, the man who 
has not the courage to admit his identity js 
not worthy of reception. The conclusion 
drawn by the prospect referred to in this Case 
was not an illogical one. He argued that the 
caller in attempting to force a hearing with 
a “canned” emphasized by a 
dramatic pose, was in all likelihood represent. 


expression, 


ing a proposition which was not of sufficient 
merit to warrant giving any time or thought, 
“Sharp methods for sharp business is my 
maxim,” said the prospect, “and I don’t listen 
to any man who is ashamed of either his name 
or his business. To all others I am ready to 
give the time that their case warrants.” 
No matter what argument is used for life 
insurance, every solicitor should be proud of 
his name and his calling: 
For the former lies not to blame, 
And the latter needs no shame. 
| Nore.—The experience cost the 
solicitor good chances for a $50,000 applica- 
tion. | 


above 


Goulden & Millar and Goulden & Cook, New York, 
representatives of the Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford, have removed to new and larger offices at 
63 Maiden Lane. 


—The American Insurance Union of Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken over the Kansas Fraternal Citizens 
of Hutchinson, Kan., the latter being a young fra 
ternal, with some 4500 members. 


—The annual meeting of the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters will be held at Fargo, N. D.,, 
June 27 and 28. It will be attended by the organized 
and unattached life insurance men of the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 














The Fieldmen of 


of America 


amounting to 


to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded 


pany’s history. 


Guarantee & Dividend 
Re rane 


in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820,2i0.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 


The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 


129.00, the best previous year in the Com- 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 


Insurance in Force..... ... 169,043,316.00 
For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Established 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 1867 


by $3,751,- 


5,880,822.73 





Address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 








developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. . 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. f 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


) THE REAR GUARD 


S No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 


in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MAN NEXT DOOR * 





By WitttAmM T. Nasu 

The local manager in an [astern city for one of the life 
insurance companies some vears ago made a contract with a 
young man from the country. Although this farmer boy had 
done a little work for this same company in a sparsely settled 
rural district, he was without experience in the city. 

After the contract had been drawn up and signed and he 
had been given a few supplies, the young man started out, a 
stranger in a strange land, to make his way in that great and 
unfamiliar city. The manager, the office force and the other 
agents who happened to be present all felt sorry for him and 
agreed that the length of his stay in the city would depend 
entirely on the size of the roll he had brought with him from 
the country. Two “old-timers” who were in the office at the 
time were very free with their advice and warned the new- 
comer of the competition, rebating, twisting and the many 
other drawbacks he would find to soliciting in the city. 

But this young man had a square jaw and a big fist, as 
well as a head of his own. He had thought it all out before- 
hand and had come down to tackle the big town in his own 
way—country fashion. Fortunately, that was the only way 
he knew, and what he didn’t know of these innumerable *diffi- 
culties” couldn’t hurt him. Back of his determination were 
the folks at home, among them his sweetheart. What would 
they have to say if he failed? No, these hard luck stories 
didn’t interest him. For too long a time there had been pic- 
tured in his imagination the big things he was going to do in 
the city. He believed that he had outgrown the country, where 
people were few and money was scarce. In the city there 
was no end to either. What more could he ask? 

At noontime of that, his first day in the city, this young 
man, with his bundle of supplies under his arm, started out, 
and, as the office door closed behind him, everyone there seemed 
to sigh and say, “Poor fellow!” One of the old-timers turned 
to his companion and remarked: 

“It’s atough game for us; what show is there for that boy ?” 

Like a good many others, he had allowed the many little 
everyday difficulties which are found in this, the same as in 
any other business, to magnify and multiply in his mind until 
he no longer could see the bright side. He had become a 
pessimist. Thus far, however, the country boy had escaped. 
He was an optimist through and through—full of imagination, 
determination and courage. And therein lies the difference 
between success and failure in our business. 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York 


Late in the afternoon of that same day the young man re- 
turned to the office, and stepping up to the manager's desk said : 

*Allowin’ maybe you didn’t keep open after supper, thought 
| had better stop in before you closed up.” 

‘Forget something?” inquired the manager. 

“No, sir,” the young man replied, as he handed the man- 
ager a familiar looking paper, “I got this application and check 
a while ago and didn’t want to carry them around over night.” 

A\s the manager unfolded the application, which proved to 
be for $10,000, a check for $411 dropped out on the desk. 
The manager was almost speechless. He looked at the signa- 
ture. The name was very familiar. 

“Why,” said the manager, “this man is right next door.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the country boy. 

“Only this thin wall between his desk and my own,” con- 
tinued the manager. 

“Guess that’s right,” agreed the young man. 

“Were you acquainted with this man?” inquired the man- 


ager. 
“No, sir; never saw him before,” replied the young agent. 
“Well! How came you to call on him?” asked the manager. 
“HE WAS THE NEAREST,’ was the young man’s 


modest reply. “| didn’t think ‘twould be much use, though; 
bein’ so close, | allowed some of you had insured him long 
ago, but he told me, kind o’ surprised like, that none of you 
had been around.” 

This again explodes the common idea that “The pasture 
is always greenest just beyond.” How many agents pass by 
their next door neighbor, their friend and the man across the 
street, only to spend time and money traveling to see some less 
likely prospect far away? If an agent will draw a circle—and 
a very small circle, at that—around his headquarters or base 
and then go over it and keep going over it with a fine comb, 
cultivating every man, woman and child, concentrating every 
effort there, he will build up a following and a business that 
will be worth while. That is exactly what any banker or store- 
keeper has to do to establish himself and his business. 

“HE WAS THE NEAREST”! 


mon in these simple words, and the agent who will take it to 


There is a wonderful ser- 


heart and utilize it will discover that it embraces one of the 
really “fine” and most important points in life insurance sales- 
manship. 

Ever since this country boy's first day in the city he has 
heen insuring the man next door—‘the nearest’—and to-day 
he is one of the big men in the business. 


[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 
agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 





PERSEVERANCE 


A Great Quality, Which Brings Success 
in Soliciting Love and Life 
Insurance 


CHAINED LIGHTNING 


A Portrait Painter and the Fellow with an 
Umbrella, Neither of Whom Knew 
How to Give Up 

The pages of American history are every- 
where type-blackened with stories of heroism, 
enterprise and dogged determination in the 
midst of difficulties. 
world has become a different place of resi- 
dence. The steamboat, the Atlantic cable, tele- 
graph messages, the sewing machine, the elec- 
tric light, the telephone, the celluloid photo- 
graphic film, the phonograph, the motion pic- 
ture theaters, the aeroplane! What a list, and 
how amazingly different life would be without 
these things! And not one of these that has 
not back of it ingenuity, pluck, dauntless de- 
termination, endless patience. Take, for in- 


3ecause of the heroes the 


stance, communication by the electric tele- 
graph. The basis of the invention was. of 
course, the discovery that an electric current 
through an insulated wire, which was wound 
on an iron core, would charge the core with 
magnetic power. This was the discovery of 
Professor Henry of the Albany Academy and 
Princeton College. He also made fundamental 
changes in electric batteries. It has been said 
that his discoveries were the most important 
ever made in electrical science. 

During his passage on the packet-ship Sally, 
from Havre to New York in 1832, Professor 
S. F. B. Morse conceived the idea of trans- 
mitting words to a distant point by means of 
an electrical current. By the time the ship 
reached New York Morse had made a rough 
sketch of his invention. He had also devised 
the Morse Code for dots and dashes to take 
the place of the alphabet. 

Morse was a portrait painter, and rather 
destitute in mechanical skill. From the time 
that the idea of electrical transmission of in- 
telligence came to him he labored unceasingly. 
His financial means were slight and he could 
not afford the help of mechanics. In a letter 
to a friend he says, “I depended upon my 
pencil for subsistence. Indeed, so straitened 
were my circumstances that in order to save 
time to carry out my invention and to econo- 
mize my scanty means I had for months 
lodged and eaten in my studio, procuring food 
in small quantities from some grocery and 
preparing it myself.” 


FURTHER STRUGGLE 

\fter keeping up the struggle for five years, 
Morse surrendered a quarter interest in his in- 
vention to obtain pecuniary aid. At Morris- 
town, N. J., he first operated his system in the 
presence of witnesses. The apparatus was ex- 
hibited at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, and before President Van Buren and his 
Cabinet in Washington. 

A bill was introduced in Congress for an 
appropriation of $30,000 to construct an ex- 
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perimental line between Washington and Balti- 
more. For five years similar bills were intro- 
duced and favorably considered, but were not 
acted upon. 

Professor Morse had been harassed with 
care and his slender means had dribbled away. 
The closing of the session of 1843 came, and 
shortly before midnight he left the Capitol and 
returned to his hotel with the conviction that 
there was no hope. But early the next morn- 
ing, Miss Annie Ellsworth, the daughter of a 
college classmate, brought the news that the 
telegraph bill had passed at midnight and had 
been signed by the President. 

The joyful news was too much for Morse. 
lor some moments he could not speak. When 
he did he promised Miss Annie that her mes- 
sage should be the first over the new line. 

But the inventor’s troubles were not over. 
India rubber was unknown, and the means 
used for insulating the wires proved a failure. 
By a special plow the wires were buried in 
the ground, and after expending $23,000 of the 
$3c,0c0 the wires would not convey the elec- 
tricity. As a cheap expedient the wires were 
strung on poles, out in the open air. The many 
years of dauntless perseverance brought suc- 
cess, and the line was ready to prove that 
lightning had been bound in chains as man’s 
slave. Miss Ellsworth was notified. She se- 
lected as a message, “IV’hat hath God wrought.” 
it can be added that the slip bearing the tele- 
eraphic characters is preserved in the Hartford 
Museum. 

KEEPING AT IT 

What makes a fellow take off his hat to 
Professor Morse is not the inventor's inventive 
powers. The genius of the inventor is un- 
questioned, and excites the admiration of his 
fellow-men. But, after all, given a brain of 
the right kind, ideas will come into it from 
nowhere. Darius Green invented his flying 
machine, and doubtless it was only because 
Darius did not keep on the job that folks 
laughed, instead of doffing hats. 

It was in the winter of 1832 that Morse made 
the first rough draft of his invention. From 
that time onward until 1843 he kept right on 
the task he had set for himself. The invention 
made on the Sally placed Morse on the honor 
list of great inventors. The eleven years of 
toil, self-denial, of ceaseless endeavor, place 
him among the great men of all time. We have 
another example of what industry, pluck and 
perseverance can accomplish. And of the 
three, in the case of Morse, perhaps the latter 
is the most worthy of emulation. 

It would really seem as if a man of suf- 
ficient perseverance can accomplish anything. 
And, mind you, perseverance can be used by 
anyone. To invent even a mouse trap a man 
must have an inventive mind. This is a God- 
given quality, and it is to be doubted if it can 
be developed. But anyone can develop his 
powers of perseverance. To develop this 
quality a man doesn’t have to go to college, 
or even take a course of correspondence teach- 
ing. And most of those who have this mighty 
power for success will tell you that it was due 
to self-training, and that as children they were 
anything but persistent. 
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In SOLICITING 

In life insurance soliciting the true brand 
of perseverance will bring success when every 
other quality fails. Perseverance is a kind of 
Aladdin's lamp, which can be depended to 
bring its possessor almost anything for which 
he craves. 

Perseverance is important in all crafts and 
professions, but in life insurance soliciting 
perseverance of the most persistent brand is 
needed. Tor the cubs of the profession, let 
it be put straight from the shoulder that nine 
life insurance agents out of ten fail of the 
success which might be theirs because they are 
not persistent enough. 

The way to get the ordinary man to insure 
his life 1s to hang to him until he will remem- 
her your face until he dies. Let him tell you 
twenty times that you need not call again, but 
turn up regularly and with a smile on your 
face. In the end the fellow will honor you 
for your persistence. He may look upon you as 
a persistent joke, but you will rake him in. 


A Love TALr 

The writer of this article lived in his youth 
in a little New Jersey village. A frequent visi- 
tor at his home was a very pretty young lady. 
A man much older had been her devoted ad- 
mirer since she was a little girl. He was by 
no means good looking, and his attentions were 
regarded as a thing to bring peals of merry 
laughter from the object of his devotion and 
her friends. 

Tlow many times the fellow popped his ques- 
tion will never be known. Miss Refusal used 
to say that she never thought a week complete 
unless she had said “no” at least once. 

All the refusals had only the effect of making 
the fellow more persistent in his attentions. If 
it rained, he was waiting with an umbrella at 
the door of the church. The girl had candy 
and flowers week in and week out, and year in 
and year out. When the observer of this 
lesson in perseverance moved away from the 
town, the young lady, no longer very young, 
was still laughing, and her lover was still right 
on the job. 

Years passed. Word from the home town 
came that the girl still had a grin on her face 
and the fellow was still wearing out um- 
brellas. 

A love tale ought to have a climax. This 
one has five. The narrator did not return to 
the New Jersey village for twenty years. When 
he did, he met Perseverance on the main street, 
more homely than ever. He was pushing a 
baby carriage. Within was a small Perse- 
verance, and trailing behind were four others, 
the eldest the perfect image of her mother. 
The latter brought up the procession, smiling 
the same smile which once she had smiled 
because of the attentions of her future 
husband. 

Yes !—for success in trade, in love, and more 
particularly in soliciting life insurance, it pays 
to remember the remark of the old Trish- 
woman: 


“Patience and pe’siverance 
Made a bishop of his Riverance!” 
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Distinguished Predecessors 


You have had some almighty distinguished 
predecessors in your business as a salesman. 

Christopher Columbus sold wool in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1439. : 

Napoleon Bonaparte was first a book sales- 
man. 

Ulysses S. 
Civil War. 

Henry Clay sold corn and flour. 

John Jacob Astor laid the foundation of the 
Astor fortune by selling pianos and flutes. 

Thomas E. Edison began his career selling 
pooks and fruit on the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Jay Gould was a tinware salesman early in 
life. 
Phillip D. Armour went about selling groceries 
on commission before becoming a meat packer. 

Those names and the brains and fame they 
represent are enough to make any salesman 
mightily satisfied with his calling, making him 
exceedingly proud that he is walking in so illus- 
trious footsteeps. 

If there is greatness in a man it will show 
wherever he’s put—in obscurity or in promi- 
nence. And what is true greatness? It consists 
of doing with all your might the task that is 
closest to our hand! 

Every one of the world-famous men mentioned 
above were great as salesmen. Their greatness 
showed in whatever they did. In other words, 
they only and simply did with their whole might 
whatever work lay nearest their hands. They 
didn’t fiddle around at their jobs. They went 
straight at them and kept at them from early to 
late. That’s how they proved themselves great. 

If a man is great, greatness will show in 
everything he does—the greatness of persistent 
effort that gets results in spite of everything. 

Get results! Be great to-day.—International 
Lifeman. 


trant sold real estate before the 


Prevention of Lapses 


The man in the field has more to do with this 


work of preventing lapses than anyone else. 
Personal influence is the great factor. It is the 


field man who comes into personal contact with 
the insured. He has the first word, and should 
have the last. 

Given the first and last word, the problem 
should be easy, but the field man doesn’t 
always use his privilege of speaking last. It is 
inconvenient. The insured may live at a dis- 
tance, etc. Go a little out of your way to meet 
them, and always let them know, in a nice way, 
that they did well to get the insurance, and that 
you hope they will not forget the importance 
of the matter when the day arrives to pay the 
premium. 

It is a good plan to carry a memo book with 
you showing the due dates of all premium pay- 
ments by your risks. When you see one on 
whose life you have secured a policy, consult 
the little book hastily and tell him the date. 
He will be pleased and surprised that you have 
such a good memory (?), and the incident will 
make an impression upon him in favor of your- 
self and in favor of the company. 

Ask him not to disappoint you by failing to 
meet his premium payment. Make a personal 
matter out of it. Don’t undervalue your per- 
sonal influence. You have it in a marked de- 
gree or you would not have written many cases 
in the first place. Use it. 

Let the insured know that you have his good 
at heart and that you were not interested in 
him simply to make your first commission. 
Satisfied ‘‘customers” are your greatest asset. 
A man well written once can be rewritten and 
is always a profitable source for prospects. 
Keep your old policyholders interested and they 
will do half your work for you.—American Cen- 
tral Life. 


Endowment Policies for Women 


The fact that more than a million women have 
entered American industries since the war be- 
gan brings the subject of insurance of women 
more than ever prominently forward. It makes 
the endowment policy for business women par- 
ticularly attractive. The agent who realizes 
this now and makes a specialized effort to get 
this business will considerably enlarge his earn- 
ing ability.—Virginia Standard. 
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“Some people are like cider—sweet enough 
until it is time to work.” Good stuff! 
agents are hke this same apple juice. 


Some 
Sweet 
enough until they have to get out and get the 
business with no one to bolster or grub-stake 
them. Then they quickly turn to vinegar. Too 
much work. Commend me to the self-reliant 
agent, who gets the business because he has 
an affinity for hard work, and who isn't look- 
ing for someone to carry him to success upon 
“flowery beds of ease.” 

Heard French pipe 


Bonnet, a_ celebrated 


organ player, give a recital recently. He was 
great! 
Guillmant. 
ful and his technique more so, what impressed 


Some think he is a worthy successor to 
3ut while his playing was wonder- 


me most was his prearrangement of the stops 
and combinations. He knew everything about 
the composition from start to finish, and so in 
advance he fixed his With the 
manuals of the great instrument, the possi- 
bility of tone effects and volume were almost 


stops. four 


unlimited. In his mind were the 
score, every tonal blend, both pipe and string, 
and every and diminuendo. He 
used no manuscript during a programme last- 


He was master of the 


complete 
crescendo 


ing nearly two hours. 
composer’s conception and stops and keys. I 
admired him immensely. While he was play- 
ing I couldn't help but think, how wonderful 
And how to be admired 
He knows—he com- 
he uses the right 


it is to be a master! 
is the master life agent. 
bines—he plays loud or soft 
stops—he brings out the beauty of the business. 
O, boy! What a man the master solicitor is! 
But it took Bonnet many years and cost him 
tremendous labor and the exercise of almost 
unlimited patience and practice to become a 
master. Think of this, and then don’t ex- 
pect to become a master of your chosen oc- 
cupation in one month or year. Take ample 
time to learn the greatest business on earth. 

I have found this question quite ‘pungent. 
Instead of asking a hesitator “Where were 
vou born?” ask him “JV’hy were you born?” 
It may amuse him. Press it home again! It 
Press it home! Make him 
You will get some queer 

And then enlarge upon 
his life and destiny. Dwell upon unselfishness, 
care of family, labor of love, etc. See? 

R. O. Ticros. 


may puzzle him. 
give you an answer. 
answers, but get ’em. 


Application-a-Week Contest 


Beginning June 1 an entirely new competition 
was opened to all field men of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. This is called the ‘‘Application-a- 
Week Contest,” and the prize will be awarded 
to the man who at the end of the year following 
has maintained a steady stream of applications 
averaging at least four every calendar month 
and fifty-two for the Leaders Club year. 

The trophy will be a beautiful silver medallion 


un 


set in a block of California burl wood, the whole 
neatly fitted into a case. The name of the win- 
ner will be engraved upon a silver plate, which 
will be set beneath the medal. At the close of 
each contest year the medal will be passed to 
the new winner, but the name plate of the pre- 
vious holder will become his property as a per- 
manent souvenir of his success. 

For some time there have been calls and sug- 
gestions for a contest along these lines. The 
present plan is mainly along the line proposed 
by Supervisor F. W. Heran of California, who 
has personally designed and donated the trophy, 
which is made from the silver and wood of his 
home State. 


Rewarded for Efficiency 


Determination, persistence and ability cannot 
fail to bring success to any man if applied in 
the right direction. Two members of the New 
York Life—F. A. Wickett and C. H. Langmuir 
—as a reward for their accomplishments, have 
been promoted recently to important positions 
in the Pacific Coast department. Their life 
work, which this article gives in brief, should 
clerks, 

They 
positions are for 

good, and that 
loyai service are 
never more numerous than now. 

Mr. Wickett 
Francisco, and Mr. 


furnish inspiration and ambition to 
cashiers and fieldmen of all companies. 
show that field 
their own people make 


opportunities for intelligent, 


companies’ 
who 


is inspector of agencies in San 
Langmuir, promoted to be 
supervisor from the agency directorship of the 
Los Angeles branch, is his assistant. 

The Life on the 
Pacific Coast has increased tremendously in the 
last ten years under the direction of these two 
The company’s business paid for in the 
State of California increased from 1236 appli- 
eations in 1907, for $2,780,460, to 8849 applica- 
tions, for $18,227,255 in 1917, nearly 700 per cent. 
The enlarged production made it 
create a new department for Mr. Wickett and 
Mr. Langmuir. 


business of the New York 


men. 


necessary to 


THEIR LIVES 

Mr. Wickett began with the New York Life 
in 1899 as clerk in the Marquette branch office, 
Chicago. In 1901 he was promoted to the cash- 
iership of the British Columbia branch. While 
acting as clerk and cashier he wrote.a consid- 
erable personal business after hours, showing 
a natural liking and aptitude for field work. 
In 1904 he was made cashier of the Honolulu 
branch; in 1908 he became resident manager in 
Honolulu; later agency director of Nevada 
branch; in 1910 agency director inter-mountain 
branch, Salt Lake City; in 1911, agency director, 
San Francisco general 
the production of that office from $2,646,000 in 
1911 to $7,112,000 in 1914. In November, 1915, he 
was promoted to be supervisor. In connection 
with his present advancement it should be said 
that, while San Francisco general office paid in 
1917 for $9,466,892, in the four months of the 
present year its paid runs up to 
$3,905,000, or practically a twelve-million gait. 

Mr. Langmuir was born and bred a New 
York Life man. He began in the Paris office 
in 1893, where his father—Charles Langmuir— 
was general manager for France. From there 
young Langmuir went to England to fill a posi- 
tion that was practically cashier for our Lon- 
don office. Later he came to New York city, 
and was agency director of Broadway branch 
until January, 1902, when he was transferred to 
Columbus Circle branch, New York city; in 1905, 


office, where he raised 


volume 





agency director, Imperial branch, New York 
city; in 1907 he was transferred to California as 
agency director of Southern California branch, 
the name of which was later changed to the 
Los Angeles branch. It will be seen that Mr. 
Langmuir has had a varied, valuable and well- 
rounded experience in many different localities, 
which has enabled him to handle with ability 
the many problems that come up in the busy 
life of an agency director. 

Every company is always on the watch for 
such men of ability for positions of honor and 
responsibility as they arise. 


Non-Insurance Dearer than Insurance 


Do you really think you cannot afford to pay 
for life insurance? Well, we are sorry for you, 
but the fact is that you must either pay for 
taking out life insurance or else pay dearer for 
not taking it out. That is the law of life. We 
do not make the law. We merely state it. You 
have to pay, anyhow, and the only question for 
you to decide is what you will have tor your 
pament—security or insecurity. 

If you take out a life policy it may cost you, 
say, from two to four per cent per annum on the 
capital sum assured. Do you really think you 
cannot afford to pay that amount? Perhaps you 
cannot, but look at what the want of the insur- 
ance is going to cost you. In the shape of worry 
to yourself and in the shape of probable want 
and hardship to those that are dear to you, it 
will cost you more than money can measure. 
When you have taken out a policy you know 
exactly what your liability is to be every year, 
and that when you have discharged that liability 
no future, however dark, can find you unprepared 
or can take away from you the cheering thought 
that your family is safe—to the extent of the in- 
surance provision you have made for them. 
Don’t say you can’t afford life insurance, for 
that is as much as to say that you can’t afford 
to make a small sacrifice which prevents a much 
greater sacrifice and one infinitely less en- 
durable.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 


Lord Kitchener’s Foresight Proved Invalu- 
able to England 

The late Lord Kitchener was in command 

of the British armies at the time the Kaiser 

saw fit to upset the peace of the world in 1914 

Jelgium. It was 

Lord Kitchener who said, when asked how 


by his murderous assault on 


long the war would last: “[ngland will begin 
fighting about the middle of 1916.” 

Because of his vision, his willingness to look 
the future in the face, with full knowledge of 
the least that could happen, Lord Kitchener 
did not hesitate to lay plans for the future— 
plans which were regarded by some as ridicu- 
lously extravagant. 

It happened one day that an ordnance officer 
placed before Lord Kitchener an order for 200 
heavy field guns. The commander looked at 
the order, then glanced out of the window in 
The truth was visible 
a cipher to the 200, 


the direction of France. 
to him, 
making it read 2000, and approved the order. 


and he added 

Of course, there are not many Nitcheners, 
but there are thousands who would follow his 
methods of judgment without question. 

This brings to mind the question as to 
how many life insurance policyholders have 
been “approving” orders for far too small an 
amount of protection—even going so far as to 
sign up for only one-tenth of their immediate 
requirements. 

The example of 


Lord 


heavy guns for the British artillery 


Kitchener with the 
should 
prove an inspiration to every life insurance 
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solicitor. The ultimate need for 2000 guns 4 
was seen by the military man, and he also saw 4 
that to delay would spell disaster. So it jg 7 
with life insurance—if $10,000 is needed six J 
months from to-day, surely $1000 is too little 7 
to-day. ; 


An Educational Night 
The Life Underwriters Association of London, | 
Canada, under the presidency of T. B. Parkip- 
son, held an educational night on life insuranee a 
for the benefit of the public on May 27. Charleg 7 
W. Pickell of Detroit was the principal speaker @ 
of the evening, and gave a most interesting and q 
instructive address, the concluding sentences of 
which are here given: 4 


BOON TO HUMANITY 4 

O Life Insurance! What a boon to humanity!” 
Whenever we hear thy name we uncover and” 
reverently bend the knee. Conceived in the™ 
spirit of love, and reared in good will to all, thy 
benedictions and thy benefactions shall cover ™ 
the earth. Like the shadow of a mighty rock, 
with cooling shade thou wilt protect us from th 
blazing noonday sun of irreparable loss—it shal} 
not smite us with its fierce heat. Like a pure 
and crystal spring which sends forth its cool,” 
sparkling waters to refresh the thirsty, so do ™ 
hope, peace, courage, joy perennially flow from” 
thy depths, making hearts and homes to rejoice, © 
Where thou dwellest the birds sing more” 
sweetly. Where thou lodgest the flowers are 
more beautiful and fragrant. Where thou so 
journest is heard the sound of happy voice 
singing. Fear cannot abide under the same root? 
with thee. Poignant grief cannot endure thy 
presence. The gaunt wolf of cold and hunger? 
does not snap and snarl at thy door. The ruth 
less hand of poverty cannot sever family ties or™ 
blast old age with destitution and shame when® 
thou art on guard. 4 


The meeting received publicity at the 
hands of The London Free Press beforehand,” 
and on the following morning that paper de- | 
voted a whole page to the proceedings. 4 
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If you can prove 
investigation. 
izer 


Address with fuli particulars. 


“CONNECTICUT”? 





By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


That your record will bear very close 


That you are a A-1 producer and organ- 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


Care of THE Si ECTATOR 


P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 































No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of | 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


EPR LES ORLA TIS: 5. 


moma 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Opportunities Open to the Solicitor of Contract Bonds at 
Present 





SHIPBUILDING AND WAR SPECIALTIES 


Elements to Be Considered in Contracts of Ship Construction—Forms and 
Hazards of the Business 


By LutHer E. MACKALL 


The last article embraced the subject of construction contract bonds, 
and an attempt was made to point out to agents the information that 
would be required by underwriters and to suggest how that information 
could best be furnished. At this time, however, on account of the 
scarcity and high cost of labor and materials, comparatively few gen- 
eral construction contracts are being let, the facilities of the country 
being devoted almost exclusively to work connected with the war. The 
largest field for the surety 2gent, in so far as contract bonds are con- 
cerned, is therefore in the special lines, including particularly ship- 
building, munitions of war and supplies of all kinds. This is a com- 
paratively new field which is open to all agents; and the agent who is 
most active and alert, and who can give the best service, will likely get 
the business. It will be the purpose of this article to point out some 
of the special features of these contracts, with a view of aiding agents 
in soliciting and handling applications. 


SHIPBUILDING CONTRACTS 

During recent months this has become a very active field for surety 
agents, many contracts having been awarded and many bonds given; 
and the prospects are that this activity will continue throughout the 
war and for some years thereafter. It is well, therefore, for agents 
to be on the lookout for the awarding of these contracts, and see to it 
that every bond is furnished by a surety company, if the risk is an 
acceptable one. In order to handle these bonds successfully, agents 
should be familiar with the several forms of contracts and with the 
hazards involved, so as to be able to present them properly for con- 
sideration by the underwriters. 

These contracts may take any one of at least four different forms, 
namely: 

1. A straight contract to construct the ship for a definite sum of 
money without any advance payment by the owner. 

2. A similar contract with the advance payment by the owner. 

3. A contract for actual cost plus the percentage, the contractor 
advancing the necessary funds to carry on the work and being reim- 
bursed by the owner monthly or oftener. 

4. A similar contract except that the owner advances to the con- 
tractor the money with which to carry on the work. 

The entire capacity of the shipbuilding plants of the country is 
already engaged in the construction of ships, so that in order to 
increase the output new plants are necessary; and in view of the diffi- 
culties of getting labor and material and the uncertainty as to the 
cost, very few contracts are being taken on the basis of a definite 
price without any advance payment. In case, however, such a contract 
does come up, it is to be presented to the underwriters in the same 
way and with the same information as the ordinary construction con- 
tract. There are three essential elements, in addition to the terms 
and conditions of the contract, which are to be considered in each case, 
namely: (1) The plant and equipment; (2) experience of the officers, 
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and (3) financial resources. Full information will be required on these 
points, but agents must not be disappointed if the application is not 
accepted. A striking illustration of the hazards in writing bonds for 
new concerns engaged in the shipbuilding business is afforded by the 
of the contracts for “submarine chasers.” Shortly after the 
outbreak of the war, in an effort to defeat the submarine, the Navy 
Department sought to have built a large number of fast boats 110 feet 
in length, to be armed with guns large enough to sink a submarine. 
These boats were to be built of wood, and the Department was willing 
to pay what seemed to be a rather large price, based upon the existing 
prices for labor and materials. The liberal price attracted the attention 
of promoters, who proceeded to organize new companies to construct 
these boats, believing that the task was an easy one and that the profits 
would be large. As a rule, a small motor boat yard was made the basis 
for the organization. Many of these concerns were unable to get a 
bond either from surety companies or elsewhere, because they lacked 
the necessary financial strength, but some contracts were awarded to 
concerns which, while they had considerable financial resources, had 
insufficient plant and equipment, and practically no experience in build- 
ing wooden boats of this size and on the rigid specifications of the 
Navy Department. It is common knowledge that these contractors 
have had and are having great difficulty in completing these contracts, 
and many of them, instead of making the large anticipated profits, will 
sustain losses. The whole or the principal difficulty has been that con- 
tractors undertook to do that for which they had no experience and 
no equipment; and it conveys a lesson which should be borne in mind 
by surety agents as well as underwriters. It may be quite necessary for 
new shipbuilding plants to be erected and perhaps for people lacking 
experience to get into the shipbuilding business; but the risk should 
be taken by the owner, not by the contractor; or if a contractor wants 
to speculate for big profits he ought not to expect a surety company to 
back him. That is a job for a speculator. 

As a matter of fact, very few new concerns have the resources to 
construct a plant and take shipbuilding contracts on the usual basis, 
so it has become more or less customary for the owners to advance to 
the contractor, upon signing of the contract, a large percentage of the 
contract price, often as much as thirty per cent, it being understood, 
however, that the contractor is to advance the money with which to 
build the plant. Where the contract is taken for a fixed amount it is 
practically impossible in many cases to get a performance bond, so that, 
in connection with these contracts, it is customary, while waiving per- 
formance bond or accepting personal bond, to require a bond with 
corporate surety to guarantee that the entire advance payment will be 
used in the purchase of labor and materials for the ships, thus insuring 
the owner that none of it will be used in the construction of the plant or 
otherwise dissipated, and that if the contractor defaults, and the 
owner is compelled to take over the contract and complete the ships, 
the entire amount of the advance, if it has been expended, will have 
gone into the ships. 


case 


Joint control of the advance payment is generally 
offered to the surety, and on this basis these bonds are sometimes con- 
sidered as mere guarantees of honesty on the part of the contractor. 
As a matter of fact, however, the risk is much broader and involves the 
hazard: 

(1) Of the loss of money through the failure of the bank in which it 
may be deposited ; 

(2) That some of the money may, even without any dishonest in- 
tention on the part of the contractor, be used to pay for materials 
which may be destroyed or, for some other reason, not used in the 
ships. If the contractor should fail to complete the contracts, the owner 
would no doubt require a strict accounting for the advance payment, 
and this would involve a task which might be difficult to perform. 

In considering these risks the underwriters will want to know that 
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the depository hazard is fully covered by collateral or by bonds with 
corporate surety; that the contractor has sufficient resources to con- 
struct the plant and thus remove the temptation to use for this purpose 
any part of the advance payment made by the owner; and will want 
to have joint control of the funds exercised by someone who is not 
only honest and careful but thoroughly competent to see to it that the 
funds are used only for proper purposes, and to this end will want 
a voucher for each and every payment made out of the advance. If 
payment is for a pay roll, it will want a copy of the pay roll, duly sworn 
to by the timekeeper and the superintendent, and if possible approved 
by the supervising architect. If it is for materials, an itemized bill 
should be attached, sworn to by the superintendent and accompanied 
by a certificate of the supervising architect that materials are suitable 
and are needed for the work. Even then there is a chance that some 
of it may not go into the ships, and a moderate amount of collateral 
is desirable. 

A very usual form of contract is on the basis of actual cost plus the 
percentage of profit. Where the applicant already has the plant these 
contracts are not hazardous, provided the contractor can finance the 
work until he gets his payments. In many cases, however, these con- 
tracts are let to concerns which do not have a plant. 
the owner generally agrees to pay the cost of the plant, but the con- 
tractor is required to obligate himself to purchase the plant upon com- 
pletion of the work, either for a stipulated percentage of its cost or at 
a price to be fixed by arbitration, and a bond is required for the per- 
formance of the obligation. This is a financial guarantee involving 
the obligation to pay a large sum of money, and if the contractor is 
unable to pay it will be up to the surety. This obligation is not neces- 


In such cases 


Timber Lands Mutual Fire 
A novel insurance enterprise is the Timber 
Lands Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., which insures standing lumber 
against loss or damage by fire. It is operated 
largely by big lumber corporations and people in- 
terested in the International Paper Company and 
other pulp concerns. They found that insur- 
ance was desirable to make timber lands more 
As little ex- 
perience has been accumulated on the class, the 
company charges an arbitrary premium of two 
per cent and will work out a schedule later. Its 
small, limiting each risk to $5000, 
regarded as sufficient to cover the 
On extensive tracts the com- 


to reflect the 
of the 
various 


general 
property. 
features 


use and occupancy 


acceptable as collateral for loans. 


the entire output. 


lines are 
which is 
small wood lots. 


made for raw 
market; 


‘ nes oie - special order, and 
pany issues a number of $5000 policies on specific ! . 
, : ; i 4 markets. <A_ schedule 
portions approximately a mile apart. Mer- ; y 
plants with various 


chantable timber is insured on the basis of its 


sarily hazardous, for, as a rule, the contractor’s guaranteed prolit will 
be more than sufficient to pay for the plant; but since this profit is paid 
to him periodically as the work progresses there is the chance that he 
may not have it when the time comes to pay. This risk can be partly 
covered by requiring the contractor to place with the surety as col- 
lateral such portion of his profit as will at the end of the job equal 
the probable amount to be paid for the plant; and where the contractor 
is of sufficient standing to warrant the assumption that the contract 
will be completed and the percentage of profit earned, this affords a 
fair measure of protection. There are, however, many contingent pos- 
sibilities of loss, and even under these conditions these bonds will 
not be executed except for concerns of high standing and who have a 
good, sound financial responsibility. 

Then, finally, there is the case where the owner agrees to pay for 
the plant as well as the ships, and where the money with which to carry 
on the work is advanced to the contractor by the owner, and where 
the contractor is, in fact, merely acting as agent for the owner in 
carrying on the work, and is paid either a stipulated sum or a per- 
centage of the cost as his compensation. If these contracts contain 
no guarantee by the contractor as to the maximum cost, or as to time 
for completion, or other similar guarantees, they are the least haz- 
ardous of all ship contract bonds, provided the owner has obligated 
himself to pay the cost of the plant, without obligation on the part of 
the contractor to purchase it upon completion of the work. While 
these bonds are not regarded as hazardous, they will not be executed 
except for concerns having reasonable financial strength in proportion 
to the size of the contract, and unless the depository liability is fully 
covered. 





The schedule starts with a basic consideration 
of the coinsurance building rate, which is taken 
burning characteristics 
Charges are 
which 

risk. 
charges are graded as between light machinery 
especially susceptible to damage by fire; 
chinery obtainable in the domestic market, but 
only as made on special order, and machinery 
not obtainable in the domestic market. 
are also made for interdependence of operation 
where the burning of one section 
Varying charges are also 
stock obtainable in 
obtainable in domestic market only on 
that gotten 
is also 
buildings not rated as a 


from a neighbor) until the ice in the pipe gives 
way. Rags on the floor at the base of or under 
the pipe will absorb the waste water. If the 
freezing is too severe to yield to this treatment 
send for a plumber. 

Reputable plumbers always avoid running wa- 
ter pipes along outside walls where it is possible 
to do so. Property-owners, when building, 
should look out for this. It may some time 
save them money and vexation. 


added for the 
tend to increase the 
On machinery, the 


ma- 


Postal Insurance Experience 

The Postal 

ence has adopted the following endorsement to 
because of 

territory of 


Charges 
Insurance Underwriters Confer- 
would stop 
all policies covering postal risks, 
bad experience outside of the 


North America: 


domestic 


from foreign 
provided for 


It is expressly understood and agreed by and 
between the assured and this insurance com- 
pany that, notwithstanding any wording in the 
body of this policy to the contrary, this insur- 





stumpage value per one thousand feet or per 
cord, and younger growth upon an agreed value 
per acre. Insurance is written only on tracts 
adequately protected from fire, either by the 
State, the forest protective associations or the 
owner. Where the insurance is less than ninety 
per cent of the value of the tract, a ninety per 


cent average clause is operative. 


Use and Occupancy Schedule 


The new use and occupancy schedule, which 
has been in preparation for a year by experts 
from the various sectional rating organizations, 
has been completed and tested and is being 
sent out to all the rating bureaus. Use and 
occupancy risks are divided into non-manufac- 
turing and manufacturing classes. Plants us- 
ing machinery are classed as manufacturing 
risks, except that, when the machinery is used 
for building service only, or for auxiliary pro- 
cesses in connection with a mercantile occu- 
pancy, it shall be classed as a non-manufac- 
turing risk, unless otherwise specifically rated. 
All rates are based on 100 per cent coinsurance. 


single fire risk, with percentage contributions on 
power plants, buildings with processes requir- 
ing machinery, buildings with hand-work pro- 
cess only, and warehouses. Separate rates will 
be issued on building and machinery and on 
building, machinery and raw stock. 





Frozen Water Pipes 
The National Fire Protection Association has 
made the following recommendations with re- 
gard to frozen water pipes in a recently issued 
circular: 


Many winter fires are caused by ill-advised 
attempts to thaw frozen water pipes. 

A burning match, torch or open flame of any 
description should never be employed for this 
purpose. To wrap the pipes with oil-soaked 
rags and set them on fire is worse than folly; 
it is incendiarism. 

Pipes are almost invariably adjacent to walls 
or partitions where there is an ascending cur- 
rent of air to feed and spread a flame. Even 
if the flame does not start a fire its sudden 
local heat may cause the pipe to break and 
flood the premises with water. 

Recommendation: Wrap the frozen section of 
the pipe with cotton cloth and pour hot water 
upon it (even if the hot water must be obtained 


ance shall not apply to any shipments made to 
destinations outside the limits of Continental 
United States, Alaska and (or) Dominion of 
Canada, unless by the written consent of this 
insurance company which must be endorsed 
hereon. 

It is further understood and agreed that this 
insurance does not cover shipments to destina- 
tions the address of which may be military 
and (or) naval stations and (or) cantonments, 
unless shipped by Government insured parcel 
post or registered mail. 


Auto Thefts in San Francisco 
Below is a tabulation of the experience with 
automobile thieves, as reported by the police 
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this 2400..... 1865.]..645.|. .645.]..360.]..500.]..215.]..285.} && | 2400..... -1440.}.1080.].1080.|. .600.}. .840.}. .360.]..480.) & 2 
‘ina- 2500..... . .900.|..675.]. .675.|. .375.]..525.]..225.]..300.] Ge | 2500..... -1500.}.1125.].1125.). .625.]. .875.}. .375.]..500.) £2 
tars 2600.01 "935 1.7001. .700.|.300.]..545.]..230.|..310,| 2= | 2600..... .1560.}.1170.].1170.]. .650.}. .910.}. .390.]..520.| 2% 
a 2700... ..970.]..725.]..725.]. .405.]. .565.]..240.]..320.| 2.2 | 2700..... -1620.|.1215.].1215.). .675.}. .945.}. .405.]. .540.] >§ 
2800... .1005.]..755.]..755.|..420.]. .585.]..250.]..335.} §@ | 2800..... -1680.}.1260.].1260.). .700.]. .980.|..420.}..560.) §°§ 
2900... ..].1040.}..780.}. .780.|. .435.]. .605.]. .260.]..345.} ‘5 | 2900.....].1740.}.1305.}.1305.}..725.}.1015.}. .435.}. .580.} » ¢ 
3000... .1080.]. .810.], .810.]. .450.]. .630.]..270.]..360.) Gg | 3000..... -1800.}.1350.].1350.]. .750.].1050.}. .450.]. .600.] ES 
3100..... .1115.}. .835.]. .835.]..465.]. .650.]..275.]. .370. 3100..... -1860.|. 1395 .}. 1395.)..775.].1085.}. .465.]. .620. 
with 3200..... .1150.]. .860.]. .860.]. .480.]. .670.). .285.]. .380. 3200..... -1920.|.1440.].1440.}. .800.}.1120.|.-.480.]. .640. 
ahs 3300... .1185.}. .890.]. .890.}. .495.]. .690.]..295.]. .395. 3300..... -1980.).1485.].1485.). .825.}.1155.}. .495.]. .660. 
3400... .1210.}. .915.]. .915.]. .510.}. .710.]. .305.]. .405. 3400..... - 2020}. 1530.}. 1530.}. .850.}.1190.}. .510.}. .680. 
3500..... .1245.]..945.]. .945.]..520.]..735.]..315.]. 420. 3500..... -2080.}.1575 .}.1575.}. .875.].1225.]. .525.}. .700.. 
4000... .1440.].1080.].1080.}. .600.}. .840.]. .360.]. .480. 4000..... -2400.|.1800.|.1800.|.1000.}.1400.|. .600.}. .800. 
4500... .1620.}.1250.].1250.]. .675.]. .945.]. .405.]. .540. 4500..... -2700.|.2025.].2025.}.1125.].1575.}. .675.}. 900. 
: 5000..... -1800.}.1290.1.1290.|. .750.1.1050.|..450.}. .600. 5000..... .3000.|.2250.}.2250.|.1250.}.1750.]. .750.]. 1000. 
3 This Table Shows Allowance Limits for Used Cars Still in Good | This Table Gives the Prices at Which Cars Traded-in Should be 
a Condition. In Actual Practice There May Be Cars for Which it Sold. _ These Prices Make Allowances for the Department Expenses. 
3 Will Be Safe to Allow More Than is Shown Here and Mapy for | Cars Should Never be Sold on a Closer Margin Than That Shown 
= Which it Will Not be Safe to Allow the Minimum Given, Safe | Unless a Very Thorough Investigation Shows That Such Action 
11 Allowances Depend Upon Horse Sense; Not Upon Tables or Other | Will Not Result in Loss. The Used Car Department Should Be 
10 Helps Made to Pay Its Way 











Character in Insurance Companies 

By far the greater part of insurance business 
of all classes is written through direct personal 
contact of the agent or broker with the in- 
sured. To the latter the company is a more 
r less vague organization whose name appears 
on his policy, and from whom at regular re- 
curring intervals he receives notice that a pre- 
mium is due. He does not come in direct per- 
sonal contact with the company at the start, 
but knows that Bill Jones or Jack Robinson is 
an insurance agent, a smart business man, and 
one who will remind him of the need for in- 
creased insurance on account of his growing 
business and also jog him up when his policies 


€ 


are about to expire. 

The first time the insured comes in direct 
contact with the company is when a loss occurs, 
and it is then that the character of the organi- 
zation becomes manifest. A loss having oc- 
curred, the insured naturally feels that it should 
be assumed by the insurance company without 
any technical quibblings, and yet, over and over 
again, policyholders have complained that cer- 
tain companies seemed more intent on an omis- 
sion in the crossing of a t or the dotting of an 
i than on the real facts as disclosed by the 
proofs of loss. 

As a specific instance of this sort of dodging 
behind a technical hedge, a tenant of a cer- 
tain apartment house fell and was injured. Some 
five weeks after the accident, on the advice of 
a doctor, suit for damages was_ instituted 
against the landlord, who had carried liability 
insurance for many years in a stock company. 
Immediately upon service of the complaint, the 
policyholder notified the insurer and in reply 
received word that the company would defend 
the suit, but added that it was not liable under 
its contract with the assured because the policy- 
holder had failed to give notice of the occur- 
rence of the accident within the time specified 
in the contract. In such a case, and no doubt 
there are many of them, there is every indi- 
cation that the victim of the accident had no 
intention of suing, and the assured was entirely 
ignorant of the accident until served with sum- 
mons and complaint. The policyholder had 
paid premiums for protection against such 
cases, and had every reason to expect unquali- 
fied defense of his case in court by the com- 
pany with which he had insured. 

This is not saying that all companies are con- 
ducted that way, but there is enough of it go- 
ing on to make claimants more or less im- 
patient. On the other hand, when a claimant 
meets with courteous treatment in connection 
with a loss, when no technicalities are resorted 
to and there is no quibbling over minor details 
of settlement, the policyholder becomes an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the company and _ in- 


Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, whe ts 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
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fluences business for it by a recital of his ex- 
perience. 

Recently a policyholder in conversing with a 
member of the staff of THE SPECTATOR alluded 
to the difference in treatment accorded him by 
representatives of two companies. One met 
him, both through its representatives and by 
correspondence, on the assumption that he was 
making an honest claim without any attempt 
to compel the company to pay more than was 
justly due him, while the other persistently 
raised objections to various items in his proofs 
and seemed to want sworn affidavits to the most 
minutest detail. In the end both companies 
paid the full amount claimed, but it is certain 
that the company which paid the loss on an 
investigation of the facts has gained the policy- 
holder’s confidence to an extent which is de- 
nied the company which resorted to quibbles and 
technicalities. 

Yes, an insurance company has character, and 
it is displayed when its representatives come 
in direct personal contact with the insured. 
If a spirit of courtesy and helpfulness is dis- 
played the insured becomes an_ enthusiastic 
booster for the company, but if the contrary 
tendency is manifest the company raises an 
enemy which will operate to its disadvantage. 


The “‘Honest’” Embezzler 


H. J. Lofgren, comptroller of the National 
Surety of New York, recently commented upon 
the subject of embezzlements as follows: 


In 1916, the surety companies of the United 
States paid over $2,000,000 on embezzlements 
estimated to number 13,500. Additional em- 
bezzlements, not protected by corporate bonds 
or not made public for credit reasons, probably 
cost American business men, tax-payers and 
other employers much more than that large 
sum. 

A considerable part of this country’s vast 
annual embezzlement loss could be saved, I 
think, if American employers clearly under- 
stood the real origin of most embezzlements and 
if they adopted more rigidly businesslike 
methods to prevent them. At least nineteen 
out of twenty embezzlements originate in the 
surreptitious ‘‘borrowing’” of an employer’s 
money by a trusted employee, who hopes to 
make restitution from future wages, commis- 
sions, investments or speculations. 

Very frequently (probably in most of the 13,- 
500 embezzlements of last year) the employee 
is unable to replace the ‘‘borrowed’’ money as 
easily or quickly as he expects, which generally 
results in further ‘‘borrowing.”’ His ‘‘borrow- 
ing’ is discovered and, since he cannot repay, 
he automatically becomes an embezzler. Thou- 
sands of this nation’s trusted employees, every 
year, wreck their entire lives and imperil their 
employer’s business in this way. 

If American employers would systematically 
adopt a rigid business habit of issuing frequent 
warnings to all trusted employees against this 
surreptitious “borrowing,” and if they would 
periodically check up the accounts of all trusted 
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employees, embezzlements would be much les 
frequent and would not individually mount : 
so high. 7 
It is unfortunate that the average Americ 
employer should fear to hurt his employee's 
feelings by taking these two very reasonable 
business precautions. To save an employee's 
feelings, at the expense of subjecting him toa 
temptation which may wreck his entire career 
is a very unpractical form of kindness. : 





Optimism Wins 


When the new conditions came upon ug 
through the declaration of war, some of our 
field men looked the situation over and decided 
it was going to be hard to write insurance, ang 
almost stopped their canvass for new businesg 
This action was confined largely to the newly 
appointed field men, although a few of the 
older representatives ceased their usual efforts 
That such action was a mistake cannot be suc. 
cessfully contradicted. 

What if it is a little harder to write new busi- 
ness now than it was before the beginning of the 
war, is it going to do any good to sit down and 
quit working just for that reason? Well, hardly, 
The business is there, and it can and will be 
had if you will go after it with the determina- 
tion to get it. If you don’t, the other fellow 
will, that’s all. 

A man without determination and backbone 
and a desire and willingness to work has no 
place in the insurance business. 

As an evidence of what can be done and is 
being done every day, look upon the records of 
many of the field men who are of the kind that 
won’t take ‘‘No” for an answer, but who keep 
right at it day in and day out, and when the 
end of each month comes they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their records are the re- 
sult of the best efforts of which they are capable, 

The Good Book tells us, “For as he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’’ This is just as true of 
the insurance salesman as of anyone else. The 
field man who has made up his mind that he 
can and will get the business and make a suc- 
cess of his work has at least ninety per cent 
of the necessary qualifications that are required 
to bring about the desired results. The 
prospect cannot help realizing that confidence 
and determination, and it goes a long way in 
assisting him to make up his mind to take out 
the insurance. 

The fellow who starts out with a question in 
his mind as to his success, who has determined 
in advance that it is going to be hard to get 
the business, who doesn’t feel right down in his 
own heart that he can and will, is beaten right 
then and there. If he can’t get an optimistic 
viewpoint, if he can’t jump into the field work 
with the determination and enthusiasm of a man 
who knows he is right, then his time and effort 
will be wasted and he had better not start at all. 

Business will be just what you can make it. 
Get right in and work with all your heart and 
soul, morning, noon and night, and you will 
have more business than you ever dreamed of 
before.—National Agents Record. 


--Thomas L. Bean, who has been manager of the 
accident and health department of the Fidelity and 
Deposit of Baltimore for some years, has joined the 
home-office staff of the Globe Indemnity of New York 
in the accident and health department. 
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MARINE WAR RISKS 


Development of World Business i 
Three Years 


— 
rom 


FORMS IN DEMAND 


Possibilities of Dispute Because of Dual Coverage 
—Method of Determining Actual War Losses 


By J. T. Woops or tHE Lonpon anp LANca- 
SHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, SYDNEY, 
IN THE PoLticy HOLDER 


When the war clouds appeared on the horizon 
of 1914, marine insurance circles in particular 
at the Hub of the World became somewhat 
troubled and underwriters began to watch the 
omens and attempted to size up the portents. 

The London Institute of Underwriters com- 
menced in a mild way to quote war premiums, 
which were duly cabled to Australia from day 
to day and passed on te the public. As the 
storm began to burst, rates began to soar. The 
excitement in London at this time can better 
be imagined than described, and the daily rou- 
tine of underwriters must have been strenuous 
and nerve-racking indeed. We also on this side 
partook in a smaller way in the upheaval, and 
had a fair turn of strife and worry. 

I have been told as much as £50 per cent was 
paid in London at one time for cover, and some 
underwriters were caught with very heavy lines 
indeed, on certain vessels, against war risk, 
without being able to secure reinsurances, caus- 
ing no doubt some sleepless nights. 


EARLY RATES QUOTED 
It may be of interest at this stage if I tabu- 
late the rates as fixed in Jondon and quoted in 
Australia during the early days of the com- 
mencement of hostilities: 


JULY, 28 1914 
Per Cent 


Via Suez—Outwards (British)........... 5/ 
Via Suez—Homewards (British)......... 7/6 
Via Suez—Homewards (others).......... 10/ 
Via Suez—Homewards (Austrian and 
RUSSIAN sino cas me. wacmeeces ana cae aaes i ercid 20/ 


JULY 29 
Austrian and Russian quotation canceled 
much higher. 


Via Suez—Homeward (British)......... 5/ 
Via Cape—Outwards (British)........... 2/6 
Via Cape—Outwards (others)............ 5/ 


Via Cape—Homewards, double. 


JULY 30 
Via Suez—Outwards and Homewards 


CESPRCIQUEW uc cece estes cies os Ma grmeraterael ele aa 20/ 
Via Suez—Outwards and Homewards 

COROEESY 2 ce ck dutecuee Cup naeieds Aree 40/ 
Mia Cape (British) <a cies sci csrse-c as cee wee ~ SOF 
Vis Cane: (ORNORE Rf cscwane coancedoc does: 20/ 
Continent—Double rates. 

JULY 31 

All steamers except Austrians—Via Suez 

Outwards and Homewards, or Cape.... 1 
Continent sosccc enews eo scnawanlaeuess ‘ 2 


French, German, Russian and Italian—tc 


Per Cent 

and from U.K. or Continent, either 
FOO eee ensmnsedibndewsdecececsuneneass 4 
CHOMGT Sng coe Se vicewde cee cee We ecdes dewaesees 4 


AUGUST 1 
Via Suez or Cape—Outwards and Home- 
wards, except Austrians. 


WPYGHEH, FEUHGMIEE < oo sas020 pcedensecnesens 5 
Germans, TURHAWS 2.266. hccerctcxaieeas 10 
Britian: to Olek ssc ccccns etevavaeendiaen 3 
DBFHtiIGh tO COMRIMOUE <6 cece eccacdcccccass 5 
CN Aasvias ccames euseeeewikateueteennees 4 
Calcutta—Australia, 

Prench, HUGagiaue 2. c4cciica cccctacisasccns 2 
CLERIAANG: - DUMMAOS oss cccccuccdcecoduneas 4 
CRONE icc wk was enwatoesepecncesuedieeswnws 10 


Sailers, same as steamers. 
AUGUST 6 

Non-Belligerents and British............ 19 
AUGUST 7 

Government scheme in foree. Rate..... £5/5/ 


To and from U.K. and Continent, Neutral 
Ports, via Suez or Cape, America, East 


Sileh NV OGG CONMLGas dc awceuns dccenweseees 24) 
India, South Africa, East. 
Outwards—This side of Suez or of Cape.. 10 


Schedule of Interstate and Coastal Rates 
adopted. 
AUGUST 13 
sritish and Non-Belligerents. 
Australia, U.K., U.S.A., Canada (Atlan- 


GOOD ckcs duns undewe tae eeeedeneencusveawns 10 
CURIE AENIOH «ccc cceecarecacasewetanccunes 3 
Government NGle.6 2s oiceecciccaeavsncsss £4/4 
This side, Suez, India, East and Pacific 

WIRE 9S cota ccc dea ao ceceeveswoauwewas 5 


AUGUST 19 

U.K, U:S.A., Canada (Atianti¢c)........<. 2 
AUGUST 20 

U.K., U:S.A., Canada (¢Atiantic)........ 5 
AUGUST 27 

Australia, India and Colombo............ 3 

SEPTEMBER 2 
Government Hate: ...<.ceccscccsccdcnsevac £2/2/ 


SEPTEMBER 3 


BAS GE MNOS eo nstcccccsucateeeteerensedest 3 
U.K., East and West Coasts, U.S.A., and 
CANA 5 io ec icer es teteneourecudsanuad 5 

Suez, India, Colombo, via Leuwin....... 3 


(German and Austrian excepted). 
The rates to-day are: 


Steamers, U.K., via Suez, to and from.. 5 
Steamers, U.K., via Cape, to and from... 3he 
U.S.A. and Canada, East Ceast, via Cape.. 30 

Vig Panga... cos 0cccecs denncecesesccacs 1 


And on January 7, 1915, the Government 

rate was reduced to £1/1/ per cent, 

and has remained at that figure ever 

since. 

ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 

At the beginning of the war chaos reigned 
more or less supreme. Problem after problem 
was raised, and many attempts made, good or 
bad, to solve them, underwriters and the press 
being bombarded with questions from all sides. 
Merchants learned to their cost how short- 
sighted they had been in neglecting to have war 
clauses inserted in many contracts. 

However, it is truly wonderful how affairs set- 
tle down in due course, and from time to time 
terms and conditions have been adjusted on a 
give-and-take principle te meet altered condi- 


tions. At the present moment war risks are ab- 
sorbed readily, and business, so far as war con- 
ditions will allow, flows smoothly once more. 

It is a matter for congratulation the way the 
London marine insurance market has risen to 
the occasion, and despite the elimination of a 
very large factor in German underwriting, and 
also in the face of the enormous increase in the 
values of vessels and cargo, cover is readily ob- 
tainable for almost anything in reason. Of 
course, the Government scheme has helped very 
considerably indeed, as far as war risks are 
coneerned, and relieved the market in this way. 

Both Lloyds and companies have been com- 
pelled to increase their limits. Increased rates 
of premium has compensated for many things, 
and competition has been cut down to a mini- 
mum. 

EFFECT OF VESSEL VALUES 

Some complicatons have arisen, as might 
have been expected, consequent upon the war, 
more particularly in regard to hull policies, 
owing to the very great increase in the value 
of vessels. Underwriters have been asked to 
issue, and have issued, policies covering excess 
of general average and salvage charges at a 
rate of premium equal only to that for total 
loss. That this was somewhat of a foolish pro- 
cedure on the part of the underwriters has been 
proved by a case reported where a vessel in- 
sured for £55,000 got ashore. Negotiations were 
in progress at the time for her purchase. The 
new owners, in anticipation thereof, took out 
insurance on a value of £105,000. The claim 
for general average and salvage charges will 
fall on the policy where the insured value was 
£55,000. The underwriters who cover the ex- 
cess general average and salvage charges will 
probably have to pay as much as fifty per cent 
of the claim on hull policies, and for which 
they have only obtained a total loss rate of 
premium. ; 

The very considerable increased cost of re- 
pairs is another cause of deep concern to un- 
derwriters. 


LLOYDS AND GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

Owing to the cheaper war rates quoted by 
the Government and Lloyds from time to time, 
a custom has arisen of insuring war risks sep- 
arately and specially. There is an element 
of danger of serious dispute in this procedure, 
as it may be sometimes quite impossible to prove 
loss through war or otherwise, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises which underwriter is li- 
able 

The position is accentuated when each of 
the assurers inserts a clause in policies, “‘war- 
ranted no claim in event of vessel not being 
heard of.’’ 

Risks under F.P.A. and F.C. and S. policies 
have been materially increased by war con- 
ditions in several ways, more particularly by 
lights out, etc., and for which at present we 
are not obtaining any additional premium. 

Companies on this side have been greatly 
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troubled in the matter of dealing with the 
large interests involved in German and enemy 
vessels bound for Australia sheltering or in- 
terned at different ports since the commence- 
ment of the war. 

Many meetings have been held both by un- 
derwriters and Chambers of Commerce to try 
and thresh out the difficult questions raised. 
At first the assured were very much inclined to 
think that they are being badly and unjustly 
dealt with by not having their claims met as 
constructive total losses, etc., but, as the legal 
position became more clearly defined, they set- 
tled down to the inevitable. 

As time went on, and many of the cargoes 
were delivered, and for which the merchants 
obtained in most cases greatly enhanced prices, 
besides securing from their underwriters 
extraordinary expenses incurred, it was re- 
alized that, for once at any rate, delays were 
not dangerous, but profitable. 

To quote an instance: A friend of mine told 
me that he had eight hundred pounds’ worth of 
bulky goods in the ‘“‘Roon”’ at Java; it cost him 
six hundred pounds extraordinary expenses to 
obtain possession, and then he made five hun- 
dred pounds profit, and he was not insured 
against war risk. 

No doubt some experienced regret at being 
so aggressive at the start, especially when 
legal opinion obtained was afterwards upheld. 
as in the ‘‘Kattenturm’ 


fase. 
DETERMINATION OF WAR LOSSES 


For your information, I will now state as 
briefly as possible the conclusions arrived at 
here by underwriters after obtaining legal 
opinion from several quarters as to dealing 
with claims per steamers under arrest in British 
ports, or sheltering in neutral ports. 


UNDER POLICIES INCLUDING WAR RISKS 


A. Under arrest at British ports. 

(a) Not to admit claims for total or con- 
structive total loss. 

(b) Policies to continue to port of destination 
as originally covered, either by cap- 
tured vessel or transhipping without 
extra premium. 

(c) To admit responsibility for extraordinary 
expenses incurred in obtaining release 
and delivery of cargo insured. 

B. Sheltering in Neutral Ports. 

(a) Not to admit claims for total or construc- 
tive total loss. 

(b) Original policies to remain operative with- 
out extra premium if vessel herself 
brings on her cargo to destination. 

(c) Fresh insurance arrangements necessary 
if cargo discharged or transhipped into 
other steamers at the neutral port for 
destination. 

(d) Underwriters and assured to act together 
without prejudice jn endeavoring to ob- 
tain delivery of goods. General average 
guarantees to be given if possible. 


According to leading counsel's opinion at 
Rotterdam, the Dutch law in East Indies pro- 
vides that vessels sheltering there are obliged 
to deliver up cargo when demanded by shippers. 

The shippers are entitled to discharge, but 
must pay costs thereof. 

If goods forwarded and not reshipped, must 
indemnify the vessel and pay full freight. 

If there are grounds for same, general aver- 
age will have to be paid and a deposit may be 
demanded. 

Very doubtful in such eases if the costs of 
port of distress can be considered as general 
average, because probably vessel put in for 
fear of capture for the vessel's benefit, and not 
that of cargo. 

It has been ruled that goods on Britsh or 
Allied steamers, hypothecated to British banks, 
if enemy property, are liable to capture or 
seizure, but if condemnation follow it will be 
open for the banks to make representations 
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with a view of obtaining compensation for any 
loss sustained. 
LAW CASES 

I might also add that there is a possibility of 
the Prize Court Committee in London allow- 
ing claims for extraordinary expenses incurred 
in connection with steamers under arrest or 
capture by the British, and, if so, underwriters’ 
losses will be greatly minimized. 

In times of prosperity ar adversity, of peace 
or war, there is always much food for the 
lawyers. The adage, ‘It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any gocd,”’ Pas again proved true. 

It certainly must be very bewildering to the 
unfortunate layman, as he struggles through the 
maze of legal verbiage and searches for the 
light, to find that in so many shipping and in- 
surance cases (not peculier to them alone, un- 
fortunately) first one court gives its decision; 
the case is taken to a second or higher court, 
which promptly reverses the decision, then on 
to the highest court, which, after due deliber- 
ation by the great and learned of the profession, 
solemnly decides that the first decision is cor- 
rect, and what an amazing amount of time and 
money is spent in the process! 

James Sandy & Company versus the British 
and Foreign Company and Becker, Gray & Com- 
pany versus the London Assurance Corporation. 





Fire Insurance and Architecture 

Probably the most interesting example of 
the effect of fire upon architecture is afforded 
by the reconstruction of the city of London 
after the Great Fire of 1666. Four years 
after this remarkable conflagration, which 
swept in its path some 132,000 buildings and 
caused a property loss of about £10,000,0Cc0 
London's appearance was en- 

Before the Great Fire, the 


($50,000,000 ) , 
tirely changed. 
most popular form of building was a frame 
structure with the upper stories projecting 
beyond the outer wall well into the street. 
The result was that the streets of London 
in the Seventeenth Century were narrow, 
dark and crooked. When the fire of 1666 
got under way it could not be fought because 
of the maze created by the poorly laid out 
streets. It spread rapidly on account of the 
congestion of structures. It was only by blow- 
ing up a large area of buildings that the con- 
flagration was finally checked. 
Reconstruction of the city of London was 
begun almost as rapidly as the ruins could 
Unfortunately, the 
owners erected their new buildings on the 


be cleared. property- 
exact sites of their former ones, and in this 
way left the same narrow and crooked streets 
Where the 


money came from to rebuild is not known, 


that were such an evil before. 


as there were few insurance companies of 
any standing at that time. It is probable that 


a large part of it came from municipal funds, 
and for this reason strict regulations and 
restrictions were placed upon builders and 
property-owners with reference to the man- 
ner of construction and materials to be used. 
\t any rate, it appears that this was the first 
time that severe governmental or municipal 
regulation of building construction was ever 
enforced. Four vears after the Great Fire, 
a large part of the city was rebuilt, the new 
structures being made of brick and so erected 
as to allow good lighting in the streets. 
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Wood, because of its inflammable nature, 
was discarded as a_ satisfactory building 
material for London structures. 

In America the earliest records regarding 
construction of buildings are found in the 
proceedings of the governing council of 
Philadelphia and in the minutes of the meet- 
ings held by the early organized fire insur- 
ance companies, several of which are stil] 
doing a flourishing business to-day. It was 
often the case that pressure brought by the 
fire insurance companies for more improved 
construction that the city council felt com- 
pelled to enact ordinances regarding flues, the 
building of walls around inflammable ma- 
adjacent property and 
similar fire preventive measures. 


terials to protect 


More recently the American fire insurance 
companies have taken steps to improve build- 
ing construction by the use of schedule rating 
systems, whereby concessions are allowed for 
good construction. All these regulatory 
measures have made many problems for the 
architect, but they have proved of great bene- 
fit to the community. By erecting model 
buildings themselves, the insurance com- 
panies have set an example in the way of 
Their home offices 
are distinctive in their design, impressive for 


fireproof construction. 


their safety and are an inspiration to the per- 
son who would add to the beauty of his com- 
munity or neighborhood by constructing a 
building. 

Among the features that enter into build- 
ing which have influenced architecture are: 
(1) The importance of fire-resisting quality: 
(2) Fire protection in the building itself and 
as regards adjacent property: (3) Fire extinc- 
tion; (4) Fire escape. 

(1) The gradual disappearance of frame 
construction in congested areas is probably 
the most significant of the innovations of fire- 
resistive buildings. Shingle roofs are giving 
way to slate and other inaterials that are 
fireproof; brick, stone and concrete are taking 
the place of wooden walls and sidings. These 
are but a few of the exterior changes. In- 
factories 
and warehouses, has been vastly changed. 


terior construction, especially in 


Wooden doors and window frames are fast 
disappearing; floorings are made of concrete 
and other fireproof materials. 

(2) With respect to fire protection, re- 
strictions regarding the safeguarding of 
buildings from interior heating hazards, elec- 
tric wiring, flues, chimneys, etc., have also 
been made. Walls must be of specified thick- 
ness in order to safeguard adjacent property. 
Exterior woodwork is gradually being elimi- 
nated in buildings. 

(3) The installation of fire-extinguishing 
apparatus such as standpipes and_ sprinklers 
is playing some part in the design of build- 
ings. 

(4) From the standpoint of the architect, 
the most important problem to-day is  pro- 
viding means of fire escape. The unsightly 
outside iron stairways are not put up with 
pleasure by anyone and, in planning buildings, 
the designer must make provision for ample 


inside stairways. It is not enough to have 
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two stairways. ‘They must be properly en- 


cased in fireproof materials, built of material 
as 

that will 
doors and windows must he such as to pre- 


yent the spread of flames by draught through 


not burn. The arrangement of 


the escape stairways. A specified width and 


rise of each step must be considered and the 
number of steps to each flight. 

In America great strides have been made 
in fireproof construction, and a large part 
of this is due to the active and earnest co- 
operation of the fire insurance companies with 
builders. There are many improvements that 
can be made, however. 
true in some of the smaller communities, 


Particularly is this 


where building regulations are few and their 
enforcement mild. The greatest problem to 
overcome, and it is one in which agents ar’ 
brokers can give much assistance, is that of 
shingle-roof dwellings. The conflagration 
history of the world is full of glaring dis- 
asters which were the result of prevalent 
shingle roofs. The way to lower insurance 
rates is reduced fire waste, and it is up to 
every builder, property-owner and insurance 
agent to do their utmost in improving con- 
struction. 

During the past three years there have 
heen an enormous number of losses in fac- 
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tories and other special risk classes. No 
small part of these fires originated in newly 
built and hastily constructed additions to 
standing buildings, in order that the manu- 
facturers could meet the demands for in- 
creased output that have been made upon 
them. 

Since the cost of timber and other building 
materials has advanced greatly, the price of 
fire-resisting materials does not appear to be 
so expensive to the property-owner. [spe- 
cially when the property-owner feels that he 
is going to get a concession in his insurance 
rates will he be more inclined to erect an 
improved building than pay the higher rate 
for a “fire-trap” and “trust to the insurance 
company to reimburse him” for any loss that 
might occur. 


Service to Policyholders 

In a recent issue of THE SpecrTatTor the sug- 
gestion was made that companies, especially 
those writing automobile liability insurance, 
could do a good deal by systematically edu- 
cating their policyholders on the _ proper 
methods of operating their automobiles so as 
to reduce the hazard involved. Such a cam- 
paign will bring the company in closer touch 


Some Extracts From the Statements of Casualty Companies 


NAME OF COMPANY. Assets. 


Ztna Casualty and Surety, Hartford, Conn. 


10,695,049 














Surplus to Premiums Losses 
Policy holders. Received. Paid. 
$ $ 3 
$855,883, 7,603,781 2,386,315 


*18,529,172 16,231,609 7 675,553 


















) . 10.) 584,445 
Astna Life (Acc. and L -iab. Dept.), Hartford, »C onn. 1 onl ae 360087 mati oo0' Oe 
American Auto Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo es 160,08 189,716 | pt 
American Casualty Co. Reading, Pa. 962,872 679,158 646,443 £3,550 
American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. ¥., N. ¥.C ity 1,715,546 750,000 802,954 2,208 
7 - x Syn 9 ms 
American Indemnity Co., Galveston, Texas... 1, 393,722 22 760,270 548,026 249,153 
American Liability Co., Cc incinnati, Ohio. . 115,662 08.290 sree 
Brotherhood Accident Co., Boston, Mass............ 278,353 57,913 
Columbus Mutual Life (A. and H. Dept.), ¢ ‘olumbus, O pot d92 36,313 
Commonwealth Casualty Co., Philadelphia, Pa ' 245,700 75,115 
#9 920 75 295 ox 28 992 
Conn. General L ife (Acc. Br.), Hartford, Conn.. 2,039,072 ee ‘ ae 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill....... : 600,000 Ei 02,238 519,336 
Equitable Accident Co., Boston, Mass......... ans: 162,285 136, 259 96,037 W71'e.o 
Great Western Accident Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ja... , 396, 231 190, 1¢ 0 _# 92 030 a wae 2 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn 5,295,169 1,232,047 5,233,109 2,474,311 
eye fe ci 
Internationa! Fidelity Insurance - » Je rsey City, N. J. 1,112,772 867,539 338,418 <3,919 
Interstate Surety Co., Redfield, S. ; 160,404 119 ) ‘ 6,297 
Kansas Casualty and Surety Co. Ry ichit: A, ’ Kan ; $63,629 608, 50,649 
Kansas City Casui uty Co., Kansas City, Mo 335,473 270, 319 66,325 
Kaskaskia Live Stock Insurance Co. , She Ibyville, ‘Til 246,239 211,725 32,013 
Lion Bonding and Surety Co., Omaha, Neb.. 631,504 389,271 
Lloyd's Plate Glass Insurance Co., New York City 952,257 463,919 
Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, Mass... 561,92 05 : 312,138 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.. : 12,702'406 3,041,564 12, 518;; 384 ee 
Masonic Protective Association, Worcester, Mass 715,691 315,009 1,043,349 951,233 
= Boll eae 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co., Boston, Mass 1,871,109 4,607,343 2,425,438 
Merchants Life and Casualty Co., Minne: apolis, Minn. - if 173,193 132,601 Prssno. 
Met. Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y., New York City. 942°652 38L S81 $35,583 352,380 
National C: isualty Co., Detroit, Mich. . ; 380,505 319,302 7 41,720 $26,266 
National Relief Assurance Co., Philadelphi: hs Pa Te 157,267 136,221 205,516 75,989 
National Surety Co., New York City... 14,099,865 8,429,085 5,394.33 1,229,961 
New Jersey lide lity and P. G. Ins. Co. New: irk, _N. i? 1,347,590 611,037 929,914 44 £487 
New York Plate G lass Ins. Co., New York C WOW is 5 chs 961,857 174,130 729.746 396,490 
North- Ame rican Acc. Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill... 873,209 108,747 1,504,628 662,112 
Norwegian Globe Insurance Co., Christiania, Norway. 2,498,593 71,159,208 1,497,233 105,509 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co.(Acc. Br.) , LosAngeles, Cal *42,068, 783 *2,118,342 2 953,644 
Pennsylvania Surety Co., Harrisburg, Pa....... an : 538,730 | 
Provident Life and Acc. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 284.316 | 758.270 
Red Men’s Frat. Acc. Assn., "Wes tfield, Mass. . | 154,680 48,999 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. _ Detroit, Mich... 7,366,681 2,329,588 | 5,433,383 
Standard Live Stock Insurance Co. Indianapolis, Ind. . 393,069 331,302 | 112.216 
Union Health and Accident Co. De nver, Colo... : 170,141 1: 56, 729 | 66,302 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md 16,041 ,264 722 | 14,390,158 
U nite d States Guarantee Co. , Ne w York City : 1,321,945 ( | $41,686 3 
United States Plate Glass C es , Philadelphia, Pa....... 183,481 1: 59, 364 | $5,558 20,805 
Western Life and Casu: ilty Co., Denver, Colo : 167,208 141,432 61,958 
Western Live Stock Ins. Co. , Peoria, |) Pe : 473,451 | 310,706 100,914 
Western Suret y Co., Sioux F alls, Ay) eee ay? 189,847 } 196,679 1,006 








* Includes life department 


7 Includes deposit capital. 
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with the policyholders and will prove a valu- 
able factor in reducing the loss ratio. It will 
also give the best possible advertising to the 
company among the friends of the policy- 
holder who are in the market for liability in- 
surance. That some of the companies are 
doing good work along this line is evidenced 
by the accompanying illustrations, which show 
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Stop at Least TEN Feet BEHIND A 
STANDING TROLLEY 


what the Western Automobile Indemnity 
Association of Fort Scott, Kan., has already 
placed in the hands of its policyholders in an 
effort to encourage them to be more observant 
of the general rules of traffic. Obedience to 
these rules will often prevent accidents which 
might result in heavy damage suits, not to 
mention serious damage to the car and to 
property and to the individual. 

The question of bringing the automobile to 
a halt at least ten feet behind a standing street 
car, or one about to come to a stop, as many 
serious accidents have been caused by failure 
to follow this rule, is one that is forcefully 
illustrated herewith. 

The importance of taking corners properly 
is one that is frequently overlooked by drivers 
of automobiles, and every now and then the 

















THE Onty Saree Way To TuRN TO 
THE LEFT 


man who thought he could get by safely at- 
tempts to shave the corner once too often, 
with the result that he finds himself answer- 
ing summons in a damage suit. The car 
when turning to the left into an intersecting 
street should not turn until it has passed be- 
yond the center of the intersecting street. The 
manner in which this turn should be made ts 
illustrated in one of the cuts shown herewith. 


Payment of Death Benefits to State 

The New York Court of Appeals upheld as 
constitutional, in the case of State Industrial 
Commission vs. Newman et al., the provision 
of the workmen’s compensation law of that 
State requiring an insurance carrier to pay to 
the State Treasurer for every case of injury 
causing death, in which there are no persons 
entitled to compensation. the sum of $100, to 
create a special fund out of which payments for 
disabilities are to be made as therein specified. 





CREDIT EVIL 





Chicago Insurance Agents Studying 
Problem 





COLLECTION SYSTEMS FAVORED 





Large Losses Due to Poor Collections—The Trade 
Acceptance Plan 

Chicago fire insurance agents are seeking to 
find some way to reduce the evil of long-time 
Various plans have been suggested, 
but the conflicting interests of offices having 
direct business and those operating through 
brokers have prevented auy agreement upon a 
plan. The matter is again being agitated, and 
it is hoped to have a method ready for con- 
sideration at the quarterly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters in April. Adapta- 
tion of the trade acceptance plan to the fire in- 
surance business has been suggested, but it is 
not believed that this is practicable. The com- 
panies would not be willing to surrender their 
right to cancel the policy in case the premium 
was not paid, and with this reservation in the 
trade acceptance the banks would not take it. 

In January, 1915, a committee on credits was 
appointed by the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, with Nathan Klee as chairman. It in- 
vestigated the workings of the Troy plan and 
the collection systems in force in the large 
cities of the East, and took the matter up with 


credits. 


the Chicago Insurance Brokerage Association 
and others interested. It made its report at 
the October meeting in 1915, which was or- 


dered printed for the information of the mem- 
bers. The report declared that rules govern- 
ing credits and the collection of premiums 
have been rigidly enforced for many years to 
the satisfaction of both agents and brokers in 
many large cities, and that the time had come 
when the Chicago Board relief 
from the heavy burden now carried by its mem- 
bers. It recommended that a rule be adopted 
providing that premiums on all business writ- 
ten for members of Classes 3 and 4 (the brokers) 
shall be due upon the delivery of the policy. 
If not paid to the policy-writing agent issuing 
the 27th of the second month follow- 
ing the month in which the insurance takes 
effect, cancellation notices were to be served 
on the assured immediately by the agent who 
issued the policy. 


should secure 


them by 


On the 28th of each month each downtown 
policy-writing agent, who was a member of 


the board, was to make a statement to the 
manager certifying that all premiums due under 
the rule had been paid or the policies ordered 
canceled for non-payment. Members of Classes 


1, 3 and 4 were to file a bond of $1000 with the 


0 
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manager, guaranteeing compliance, the cost of 
the bonds to be charged to the fees and fines 
account. An agreement was secured with a 
surety company offering ta furnish these bonds 
at $3 each, or $2.50 each if the number ex- 
ceeded 1000. The report also provided rules for 
enforcing this plan. 

Against this it was urged that the action 
was aimed only at brokers, while the same pro- 
cedure should apply to customers who do busi- 
ness direct with Class 1] The offices 
doing a brokerage business claimed that many 
brokers had no considerable capital, and that 
if their customers failed to pay them and the 
policy was canceled, the direct-writing agents 
would compete for the business and would be 
apt to get it, since they could pay the pre- 
miums themselves and give the insured longer 
credit than the broker able to do. The 
direct-writing agents were unwilling to consent 
to any rule affecting their while 
quite willing to have the trokers regulated, and 
brokerage business wanted 
the rule to affect all policyholders. Because of 
this conflict no action was taken. The Local 
Agents’ Club took the matter up at its annual 
meeting in January and appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the credit committee of the 
and secure the proper 
rule on the subject. In consequence, the execu- 
tive committee has revived the proposition and 
it is now under consideration, 

Outside of the excepted cities the 45-day rule 
is in force. In Chicago it is estimated that the 
average credit runs for about sixty days. This 
that one-sixth of the year’s premiums 
is lost to the companies. and on a premium 
income of more than $10,090,000 in Chicago this 
means that the lost the use 
of $1,750,000 each year. 


agents. 


was 
customers, 


the agents with a 


board adoption of a 


means 


companies have 
Since the war financial 
conditions have unsettled and the credit 
evil has been growing. The agents are looking 
into the future and foreseeing a period of hard 
they want to be in a position to 
protect themselves. They see no reason, ex- 
cept a situation due to cempetitive conditions, 
premiums should not be paid 
believe that if a fair rule is 
agents and brokers 
their 


been 


times, and 


insurance 
and 
enforced the 

able to 
promptly. 


why 
promptly, 
adopted and 
will soon be 
holders to pay more 


aceustom policy- 





A. S. Matthew on Automobile Insurance 

A. S. Matthew recently delivered an instruc- 
tive and interesting address before the Insur- 
ance Institute of Vancouver on the subject of 
“Automobile Insurance.’’ He dealt with the 
different phases of the business in an exhaustive 
manner. Among other things, Mr. Matthew said: 


The extent and ramifications of the insurance 
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business and its influence in the realms of pr 
duction and finance are but diml : = 

amy y  compre- 
hended by the average individual. It has wove 
itself permanently into our social fabric. Like 
everything else, it started in a humble way a 
it has kept pace with the growing needs ot the 
human race and, to-day, it occupies go com- 
manding a position that it might well be termeg 
the bridesmaid of commerce. 

Whenever a new invention has brightened the 
pages of historical achievement the insurance 
pioneers have always been ready to extend their 
protection into the new field so that the de- 
velopment of the enterprise might not be ham- 
pered by the hazards which usually accompany 
industrial expansion. Automobile insurance has 
been no exception to the rule. As a matter of 
fact, the first policy was issued very shortly 
after the introduction of the motor car itself 
But as the luxurious machine of the present 
time is the result of a process of gradual de- 
velopment, so aiso has this branch of the busi- 
ness been extended and improved in keeping 
with the rapid expansion of the traffic. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, it must be con- 
fessed that the business of automobile insur. 
ance has not yet passed the stage of juvenility 
when compared with the mature and scientific 
principles which form the foundation of our 
fire and life insurance underwriting. The auto. 
mobile industry itself is of comparatively re- 
cent origin and sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to enable us to compile reliable statis- 
tics. Furthermore, the changes in the car have 
been so numerous and so bewildering that the 
early figures do not form a very safe ground- 
work upon which to erect our present under- 
writing plans. 

The business of automobile insurance might 
be subdivided into two classes, namely: (1) loss 
of or damage to the car itself by fire, explosion, 
self-ignition or lightning; while being trans- 
ported by land or water; by theft, robbery or 
pilferage; by collision with any other automo- 
bile. vehicle or object; and in some cases by 
mechanical breakdown. (2) Pecuniary loss suf- 
fered by the owner as a result of claims made 
by the public for injuries or damage to property. 
In this latter category might also be placed in- 
juries suffered by the owner himself and by 
his chauffeur. 

A policy insuring the car against destruction 
or damage by fire was the earliest form of auto- 
mobile insurance. In the initial stages the in- 
surance offices pursued their way very warily. 
To speak frankly, there was little demand by 
the public, owing to the fact that the early car 
was unreliable, inconvenient and terribly ex- 
pensive, and, as a consequence, the advantages 
of motor traction were not appreciated. In 
recent years, however, radical changes have 
been made resulting in the vast and startling 
growth of the automobile industry, and now the 
premiums in the automobile department have 
become a very important adjunct to the ordi- 
nary fire insurance business. 


Massachusetts Accident Gets New 
England Business 
The Accident of Boston has 
reinsured the accident and health business in 
New England of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
transfer affects pre- 
busi- 


Massachusetts 


pany of Baltimore. The 


miums of about $50,000 of well-selected 


ness, chiefly in Massachusetts. 














‘Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents 1n the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the | 
tions and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 


minimum number of rejec 
tered against the agent. 


home office. 
following prices: 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 
Will consider proposals for REINSURANCE on 


COMPENSATION, PUBLIC 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 





Increzsing Number of Plants Entering Munitions Field Opens 
New Opportunities 





POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED 
Different Method of Handling Munitions Contract Bonds from that Respect- 
ing Construction Bonds 


By LutHer E. MAcCKALL 


In the last instalment of this series it was pointed out that on ac- 
count of the scarcity and high cost of labor and materials comparatively 
few construction contracts are being let, the facilities of the country 
being devoted exclusively to work connected with the war, and that 
the largest field for the surety agent, in so far as contract bonds are 
concerned, is in certain special lines connected with the war, including 
shipbuilding, munitions of war and supplies. In that article some com- 
ments were made upon shipbuilding contracts, and it will be the purpose 
of this article to discuss briefly Government contracts for munitions 
of war and for supplies. 


CoNnTRACTS FoR MUNITIONS 

We are fast approaching the state where practically every machine 
shop in the country will be engaged directly or indirectly on contracts 
for munitions of war, including guns, shells, airplanes, tractors, trucks 
and motors. Moreover, many new factories are being erected and 
new machinery installed. Munitions of war are being contracted for 
at the rate of many millions of dollars each day. Practically every one 
of these contractors is required to give one or more bonds, so it opens 
up an entirely new field for surety agents. It is the field that should 
he cultivated, to the end that corporate surety shall be the invariable 
rule. In almost every town of considerable size in the country more or 
less war work is being done under contract involving the giving of a 
bond. The handling of these bonds is different in some respects from 
the ordinary construction contract bonds; and it will be the purpose 
of this article to point out these special features so that the agents may 
in an effective manner present the application to the underwriters. 

We have seen that a large percentage of ships are being built on the 
hasis of cost plus percentage. This is not true of munition contracts. 
A vast majority of these contracts are let on the basis of a fixed price. 
Where the factory is an established one, and has been turning out 
articles similar to those required under the contract, the risk is not 
particularly hazardous; and if the owners have sufficient financial re- 
sources to operate the factory at the required capacity the underwriting 
of the risk is comparatively simple. As a matter of fact, however, in 
most cases it is necessary either to enlarge the factory or to build an 
entirely new factory and install new machinery. The building of new 
factory buildings, and particularly the obtaining of complicated ma- 
chinery, is a very difficult task under the present conditions, and surety 
underwriters require complete and satisfactory information as to the 
ability of the applicant to obtain the necessary buildings and machinery. 

Another important feature to be looked into is the experience of the 
officers and managers of the proposed organization. Many owners of 
these plants have found it necessary to cbtain men from the Govern- 
ment arsenals or from other sources where actual production of these 
articles in question has taken place. The question of obtaining materials 
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is also an important feature. The underwriters will want to be satisfied 
that materials have been contracted for, that contracts have been made 
with responsible concerns and that materials will be delivered. 

In many cases, particularly in the case of contracts for guns and 
shells, it is necessary to make a large number of sub-contracts for the 
different parts. The underwriters will want to know that these sub- 
contracts have been or will be made with concerns which can produce 
the articles. The next and principal question is the one of financial 
resources. It has been found in practice that very large amounts of 
actual cash are necessary, particularly where there are many sub- 
contracts; and agents should make a careful investigation and submit 
a verified report on this point. The fact that large sums of money are 
necessary is strikingly illustrated by the now celebrated case of the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company. In the early days of the war 
that company made a contract with the Russian Government for shells 
to the amount of $83,000,000. It had large cash resources of its own, 
and got advances equal to the underwriting capacity of all the surety 
companies and of some of the trust companies which were authorized 
to do the surety business and still did not have enough. In order to 
carry on the work the Russian Government was finally compelled to 
make additional advances, 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

The importance of having ample cash is clear, and it might therefore 
seem that large advance payments are desirable. Advance payments, 
however, work both ways. They help the contractor to carry on the 
work, but if he finally fails the damages that will be sustained by the 
owner will be increased by so much of the advance as has not been 
repaid. It is much better from the surety’s standpoint if the contractor 
himself has or can borrow the necessary cash. However, moderate 
advance payments which bear fair relation to the contractor’s assets 
are not objectionable, but detailed information is necessary. 

The terms under which the advance is to be repaid is also an im- 
portant consideration. It is desirable from the contractor’s standpoint 
that the repayment of the advance be put off as long as possible; but 
the effect of this will be to increase the liability of the surety in the 
event of ultimate failure of the contractor. It is therefore desirable 
from the surety’s standpoint that the advance be repaid pro rata out 
of all sums earned under the contract or at a more rapid rate. 


PENALTIES 

As a rule these contracts do not contain a provision for liquidated 
damages for delay, the Government realizing that in view of the 
existing conditions it is impossible for a contractor, except perhaps by 
charging an exorbitant price, to undertake to guarantee delivery at a 
detinite date. If, however, there is a provision for liquidated damages, 
there should always be, and generally is, a provision allowing an 
extension of time for all causes beyond the contractor's control, in- 
cluding inability to get labor or materials as well as other extraordinary 
causes. 

The following, therefore, are the principal points upon which the 
underwriters will require information: 

1. Whether the plant is completely erected and equipped, and whether 
similar articles have been and are being manufactured. 

2. If not, arrangements for erection of plant, including machinery 
and the experience of the officers and managers. 

3. Arrangements for materials and sub-contracts. 

4. Financial resources of the applicant; and if there are any in- 
demnitors, detailed financial statements of the indemnitors. 

5. What, if any, advance payment and how it is to be repaid. 





Io 


6. What, if any, penalty or liquidated damages for delay and what 
provision there is for an allowance of time for causes beyond the 


contractor’s control. 


CoNTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES—QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


The Government is required not only to obtain actual munitions of 
war but also enormous quantities of clothing, shoes, hats and equip- 
Millions of dollars in contracts for 
these supplies are being let daily, and bonds are therefore being required 
from a class of contractors who have not been in the habit of giving 
bond with surety. This constitutes another new field for surety agents. 
Production of these supplies does not involve intricate machinery and 
the extensive plant that is necessary to turn out munitions; nor is such 
a large sum of money necessary. In consequence, bonds on these con- 
tracts are much easier to handle by surety agents. 


ment for the army and navy. 
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necessary, as a rule, but it is quite simple and not particularly expen- 
sive. As a rule, clothing is manufactured from materials furnished by 


the Government, and the contractor and his surety are responsible 
for these goods, as insurers and the contractor should obtain appropriate 


insurance. 


Some plant is standing. 


However, some of the supplies require a considerable 
amount of material to be purchased by the contractor, and the agent 
should furnish information to show that appropriate arrangement has 
been made for the purchase of these materials. 

It appears from newspaper reports that a number of contractors 
engaged in the making of clothing for the army and navy have stolen 
large quantities of cloth furnished by the Government. It so happens 
that these contractors were bonded by surety companies, but the in- 
cident illustrates the importance of obtaining satisfactory information 
as to the standing of the contractors engaged in this class of work. 
Full information will, of course, be required as to their financial 





HOW TO MAKE UP YOUR TAX 
STATEMENT 


Approved by Internal Revenue Specialists 


[The American Agency Bulletin, published by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, started a 
new series of special features for members with its 
March 5 issue. With the Association’s permission, 
THE SPECTATOR reprints herewith a specially prepared 
summary of how the insurance agent shall make out 
his tax statement.] 

Agents of fire, life, casualty and accident in- 
surance companies, and agents of surety compa- 
nies, whether operating as individuals or part- 
ners, are liable to the excess profits tax imposed 
by the Act of Congress of October 3, 1917, if the 
net income of the agency in 1917 exceeded $6000. 

In this respect these agents are placed on a 
plane of equality with doctors, lawyers, other 
professional men and those who have not more 
than nominal capital invested in their trades or 
occupations. 

The excess profits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations having an invested capital are 
taxable at the rates fixed by section 201 of the 
above-named act. This section, however, is not 
applicable to the business conducted by the fire 
insurance agents, brokers and agents of surety 
companies. The excess profits of these agents 
are taxable under section 209 of this same act. 

It, therefore, becomes important that there 
should be a clear understanding of the exemp- 
tions and deductions from gross income to 
which agents are entitled in preparing their 
returns and in computing the excess profits 
tax for which they are liable. 


WHAT THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX IS 

Section 209 provides that every business hav- 
ing not more than a nominal capital shall, in 
lieu of other excess profits taxes, pay a tax 
of eight per centum on its net income in ex- 
cess of $3900 in the case of a domestic cor- 
poration; or of $6000 in the case of a resident 
individual or partnership. 

This is known as “the Excess Profits Tax’’ 
and is in addition to other income taxes. It is 
imposed upon partnerships, as well as_ indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

Returns of taxable incomes received in 1917 
must be filed with the collector of the district 
in which the taxpayer resides not later than 
March 31, 1918. 

It is applicable to the net incomes of agents 
of fire, life, casualty and accident insurance com- 
panies, and also to the net incomes of agents 
of surety companies. In computing the income 
taxable under section 209, the following items 
of income of such agencies are exempt: 


THE EXEMPTIONS DEFINED 
The value of property acquired by gift, be- 


quest or devise; interest on obligations of a 
State or political sub-division thereof; interest 
on Liberty Bonds of the United States or bonds 
of its possessions, except the interest on bonds 
issued subsequent to September 24, 1917, in ex- 
cess of the principal amount of $5000; interest 
on securities issued under the provisions of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1916; in- 
come derived from the business of life, health 
and accident insurance, combined in one policy 
and issued on a weekly premium payment plan. 

There are certain other exemptions which are 
not applicable, as a rule, to the business of fire 
insurance, casualty or surety agents. 

It will be observed that the value of property 
acquired by ‘gift’? is exempt, but the prop- 
erty so received must be a real gratuity. Any 
bonus or other form of compensation received 
by the agency, in addition to regular salaries 
or commissions as additional compensation for 
services rendered, as a reward for past en- 
deavors, or as a stimulus to further efforts 
and enthusiasm in the work of the agency, is 
not exempt, and must be included in the gross 
income of the agency. The exemption as to 
Liberty Bonds means this: 


LIBERTY BOND EXEMPTIONS 


The interest on all bonds issued prior to Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, is exempt; of those issued sub- 
sequent to September 24, 1917, the interest on the 
first $5000 on bonds held by the agency is ex- 
empt, but the interest on holdings of these latter 
bonds in excess of $5000 must be included in the 
return of gross income. 


In addition to these exemptions, individuals 
and partnerships engaged in the business of rep- 
resenting fire insurance, casualty or _ surety 
companies are entitled to the following deduc- 
tions in making their returns for the Excess 
Profits Tax: 


OTHER EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 

Necessary expenses actually paid in conduct- 
ing the agency. not including personal, living, 
or family expenses (all necessary expenses of 
the agency are allowable deductions, such as 
salaries or commissions of employees, includ- 
ing those in the war service of the United States, 
rents, stationery, maps, bona fide agency enter- 
taining expenses, traveling expenses, postage, 
printing, advertising, etc., etc.); interest paid 
by the agency within the year, except that paid 
on items of indebtedness for the purchase of 
the bonds of a State, its political sub-divisions, 
or Liberty Bonds of the United States, the in- 
terest on which is exempt from the Federal! In- 
come Tax; all taxes paid by the agency within 
the year to a State, county, municipality, or 
the United States, except income and excess 
profits taxes paid to the United States, and local 
assessments for special improvements; losses 
sustained by the agency during the year, in con- 
ducting the business or arising from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, theft or other casualty, ex- 
cept where and to the extent such losses are 
covered by insurance or are collectible from the 
third persons: losses actually sustained by the 
agency during the vear in transactions entered 
into for profit, but not connected with the prin- 
cipal business of the agency, to the extent of, 
but not exceeding, the profits arising from such 


transactions; debts owing to the agency, actu- 
ally ascertained to be worthless and charged off 
within the year; a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation of furniture and fixtures within the 
United States, resulting from their use or em- 
ployment in the business; all amounts received 
by the agency during the year as dividends on 
stock in domestic corporations subject to the 
Federal Income Tax. 
PARTNERSHIP DEDUCTIONS 

In the case of partnerships there may be de- 
ducted as an expense the amount of reasonable 
salaries paid by the agency to individual part- 
ners for personal services actually rendered for 
the benefit of the agency during the taxable 
vear, if the payments are made in accordance 
with prior agreements, and are properly entered 
on the books of the firm, 

But such salaries must not exceed the salaries 
customarily paid for similar services under like 
circumstances and conditions. For the taxable 
year of 1917 a reasonable deduction for salaries 
of partners will be allowed for services actually 
rendered, although there may not have been a 
previous agreement. 

It must be remembered in this connection, how- 
ever, that salaries so paid to the partners are 
subject to the Federal Income Taxes, and, in 
appropriate cases, to the Surtaxes and Excess 
Profits Taxes, in the hands of the partners re- 
ceiving them. 

In computing its income, the partnership is 
not permitted to deduct premiums on life in- 
surance policies covering the lives of mem- 
bers of the firm, its employees, or those finan- 
cially interested in the business conducted by 
the firm. 

THE $6000 LIMIT 

After excluding the items of income which 
are exempt, and after making the deductions 
above mentioned, if the remainder (which is 
the net income for Excess Profits Tax purposes) 
is less than $6000, such income is not taxable 
under section 209 of the Excess Profits Tax Law. 

If, however, the amount of such net income is 
more than $6000, the excess is taxable at the 
rate of eight per centum, as prescribed in this 
section. 

The deductions above mentioned are, of 
course, allowable only once, and cannot be 
claimed, for instance, by the partnership and 
also by the partners in making their individual 
returns. 

Care should be exercised to separate items of 
income which relate to the business of the 
agency and those which are received by agents 
from other sources and which should be in- 
cluded in the individual returns of the agents 
for purposes of the Federal income taxes, 
normal and additional. 

And the same should be said of exemptions 
and allowable deductions. 
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In this connection, however, it should be re- 
membered that, in making returns for normal 
income taxes and surtaxes (not excess profits 
taxes) the amount of the Excess Profits Taxes, 
imposed and ‘‘assessed for the same... year 
upon the taxpayer’ may be deducted from the 
net income, and, in the case of a partnership, 
that each member is entitled to deduct from his 
net income his proportionate share of the ex- 
cess profits taxes imposed upon the partnership. 

This relates solely to individual returns for 
income tax purposes and must not be confused 
with agency returns made in accordance with 
section 209, for purposes of the excess profits 
tax. 

REFUND FOR OVERPAYMENTS 

The deductions I have stated are those now 
recognized at the Treasury Department as al- 
lowable. 

It may be that the list will be extended or 
modified as a result of subsequent treasury rul- 
ing or decisions of the courts. For instance, 
it is not at all unlikely that it will be held that 
the full amount of all losses sustained by the 
agency may be deducted, whether or not such 
losses were connected with the principal busi- 
ness of the agency. If, as a result of an er- 
roneous misconception of the law or errors in 
computation, the agency pays more than it 
should, the amount of the overpayment may be 
collected back from the Government. 


The Accident Hazard 


The number of accident and health claims 
paid by the Travelers in 1917 under its accident 
and health policies was 30,511 for $2,620,757, 
which is double the number paid ten years 
ago (1907). 

The statistics of accidents resulting from 
eauses to which all men are exposed without re- 
gard to their employment for which the Trav- 
elers paid claims in 1917 is of interest: 


Number Amount 

Per Cent Per Cent 
AGIOMODNCS: c.ccccccsces seus 21.7 22.9 
PUMA oss cic cel ka alo ae eerecae eras 27.8 20.7 
TPRAVON, aa. cieveieie: cracce Wes weitere 1.3 19.4 
POGCHEPIQNE ccccwducessoeces 19.7 18.9 
Sports and recreations...... 16.1 9.5 
MHIseGHaneCOUS <....ccc<cecsece 1.9 5.4 
Horses and vehicles........ 3.3 2.2 
Bicycles and motorcycles... 2.2 1.0 


Accidents at home continue to contribute the 
largest number of accidents, 

In the automobile we have a cause of acci- 
dent of so little importance as a contributing 
factor ten years ago that it was not deemed of 
sufficient importance to be enumerated separ- 
ately. To-day it contributes more accidents 
than any other cause with one exception, and 
in seriousness of deaths automobile accidents 
are above the average. 

Travel accidents, although only 7.3 per cent 
of the total, contribute over 19 per cent of 
the total benefits which is sufficient indication 
of their serious character. 1917 was an average 
year in this respect, but there have been sev- 
eral years, such as were marked by the Titanic 
and Lusitania, where the percentage of the 
amount paid in benefits has been nearly double 
that for 1917. 

Sports and recreations reflect the increased 
activity in athletics and recreations. The per- 
centage of 16.1 is to be compared with the 
percentage of 6.15 per cent ten years ago. 

Horse and vehicle accidents and bicycles and 
motorcycles show the only important decrease. 

At the same cost the policyholder to-day ob- 
tains a more liberal policy covering a greatly in- 
creased hazard than ever before. 

The total number of accident and health 
claims paid by the company since organization is 
736,021 for $51,071,000.—Travelers Agents Record. 


—The Business Mens Accident Association of 
‘\ansas City has been admitted to Wyoming and is pre- 
Paring to organize its sales force in that State. 
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Hazards in Industry Which Affect 
Vitality of a Nation 


REDUCING CASUALTIES 





Increase in 1916 over 1915 a Serious Matter— 
Negligence and Indifference Must Not Be 
Countenanced 


In a recent issue of the American Journal 
of Surgery, the following article on “Indus- 
trial Accidents During War Times,” appeared: 

It is natural that increasing the speed of in- 
dustry should increase the accident rate. Re- 
cently compiled mortuary statistics, covering 
the experience of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company (Dublin, Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 
1917), serve to indicate that the accident rate 
for workers of the United States during 1917 
increased five points per 100,000 persons ex- 
posed, over the mortality rate for 1915. This 
evidence is particularly noteworthy in view 
of the fact that it is contrary to the general 
tendency towards a decreasing fatal accident 
rate. 

The great development of munition plants and 
the expansion of all forms of industrial work 
providing the sinews of war have been re- 
sponsible for a condition to which adequate 
attention has not been directed. The total 
number of deaths from accidents during 1916 
was 6,635, as opposed to 5,861 during 1915. This 
would be a serious mortality if it were reported 
as the result of some battle in the East. It is 
no less significant as the evidence of human de- 
struction in the struggle for industrial accom- 
plishments. 

Deaths from burns, the absorption of dele- 
terious gases and traumatism by firearms evi- 
denced higher mortality rates than can be ac- 
counted for on the grounds of the employment 
of large numbers of inexperienced workers in 
fields of activity exposing them to dangers 
potentially contributing to fatalities from such 


causes. 
EFFECT OF SPEEDING UP 


A mania for speed has swept across the coun- 
try and is more pronounced since the declara- 
tion of war than it was during 1916. Machinery 
accidents, railroad and street injuries are 
readily understood, but the influence of rush is 
best manifested in the tremendous increase of 
mortality from automobile accidents, which 
alone were responsible for three-fifths of the 
increase in the total accident rate during 1916. 

In the successful performance of our indus- 
trial obligations the protection of the worker 
is of paramount importance. There are no 
definite statistical data at present available to 
demonstrate the relation between a higher mor- 
tality rate from accidents and the relative in- 
crease of permanent injuries as the result of 
industrial accidents. The death of workers is 
exceedingly serious at a time when men are 
required for participation in military problems. 
The toiler in the shop and factory is a soldier 
actively working for the maintenance of the 
national defence. His death lowers the re- 
sources of the nation and contributes to its 
physical and economic weakness. In his death, 
however, he relieves the community of the 


It 


necessity of caring for him and of carrying him 
as a liability instead of an asset. 

The crippling of workers and the lowering 
of their permanent power to serve as effective 
units in the industrial army, not merely lower 
their productive and economic value, but placea 
distinct financial burden upon the community 
and cast an additional strain upon the family 
development. This is effective in breaking down 
the standards of living and health. 


VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 


It i3 of national importance that the effi- 
ciency of the industrial world be closely scru- 
tinized in terms of human values. Maximum 
efficiency is not to be estimated solely in terms 
of output. In the long run a slightly lowered 
industrial output may represent the highest 
efficiency if therewith is joined the minimum 
sacrifice of animate working power. The ex- 
perience of England, Germany and France has 
proven beyond cavil that in our present mili- 
tary crisis no effort should be spared to safe- 
guard the physical welfare of the industrial 
and civil population. This becomes of increas- 
ing value as the national army is developed and 
a million men are removed from their ordinary 
occupations. One method of decreasing labor 
shortage is to eliminate the disease and acci- 
dents incident to occupation which deprive em- 
ployers of the services of men and which robs 
men of their right to labor. 

Military exigency is an insufficient excuse 
for the sacrifice of the industrial workers 
through preventable accidents. The Council of 
National Defense is investigating at the present 
time various plans designed to protect muni- 
tion workers and others engaged in occupations 
directly related to the production of military 
necessities. Every co-operation should be given 
to those who are busily engaged in working out 
industrial plans leading to the improvement of 
factory conditions and to the introduction of an 
environment more favorable to the protection of 
life and limb. 

War possesses a large number of hazards 
which are inherent and irremovable. An officer 
of the line who needlessly sacrifices the 
strength of his fighting forces is held to strict 
accountability and is liable to court-martial for 
failure in the performance of his duty. The 
large number of officers in the industrial army 
must be led or, if necessary, forced to realize 
a similar sense of responsibility for their co- 
workers in the industrial army. The accident 
rate must not be allowed to increase. A sys- 
tem of strict accountability, backed by law and 
public opinion, will serve to prevent any 
further increase in the accident mortality rate 
or the rate of injury during 1917. If this is not 
accomplished the nation will not be free from 
the accusation of negligence or indifference. 


The Fire Insurance Pocket Index 


The Spectator Fire Index chart for 1918 is the 
first issued this year with numerous companies’ 
totals and ratios in its main tables, together 
with much other interesting information, com- 
prising the statistics of licensed American and 
foreign fire and marine insurance companies, 
State insurance officials, underwriters’ agencies 
and retired companies, monthly fire losses for 
six years; large fires in the last 200 years, ete.— 
The Weekly Underwriter. 

This valuable publication, containing eighty 
pages and cover, sells at 50 cents per single 
copy, or 75 cents in a leather pocket-book. 
Address orders to The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1917. 


The following tabulation shows the aggregates of the fire insurance business transacted in the United States in 1917, 
are compiled from the sworn reports of the various companies by THE SPECTATOR of New Y. 
ce companies reporting to the New York Insurance 


ican and foreign stock fire insuran 











Cash 
ComPANY. Capital 
AMERICAN COMPANIES. $ 

PRRDR IBEEMININ 6.6: ois os cio les GG iscsi amteSncna g 5,000,000 
Agricultural, Watertown.....................000- 500,000 
PN ONY 56 siss cleo via oviaovkk cae haleaeeeene 250,000 
Allemania Fire, Pittsburgh....................... 200,000 
AMMANOE, PHUAGCINIA. os. ooc.6 cisco Ss 6caseenccee 750,000 
PSWOLOPAT, NOWAEK 66 i565 5.0:0536:5:0d sag buaceundee 2,000,000 
American Alliance, New York.................. 1,000,000 
Amenran Central, St. Louis... .6..6oseccsecce case 1,000,000 
American Druggists, Cincinnati................. 200,000 
American Eagle, New York.........5...00006005 1,000,000 
OA ESED ES S| CT oe a are en 250,000 
Automobile, Hartford.......25 56.6 oscccc ges conn ees 2,000,000 
BE OOM News cis nies Sloe paisse Shae eevee ie 1,000,000 
Buffalo, Buffalo............ Sas Paws eterna 400,000 
Caledonian-American, New York................. 200,000 
California, San Francisco...................0. 400,006 
Camiben Rare ACAMGON soi sic vis. si6 css ciacceckeebce o 800,006 
SADMAL ARE, AOUNOOIG 6: o:6:9)6s 5 Sis s-sledeaee come 300,006 
RSRPRIIONSDD, 295 UNDANIS gs cols 966 5 001-6 a aa ialcrere create 200,006 
City of New York, New York « :<..5..6656c60500c05 583,200 
GOA tet le a ee eee, 225,000 
Cleveland National, Cleveland. ................. 839,586 
ASSEN PURI INN oo ois 005554 5 baredin bed emde sone 00,00C 
Columbian National, Detroit.................... 964,175 
Commerce, Albany...... sbi ised issteines Ai aisiee 200,006 
Commercial Union, New York................... 200,000 
Commonwealth, New York... .. 65 .coccccescerccs 500,000 
CCOMNMOOWERIEN, WRKOB sos 55k cecenedsSosbosacws 250,006 
(CONDOR, DERIWAUIRED 3 6.5: o 0.5.5.6 0rd ccd oaeea cess 750,000 
Ore Tee CE Ter et a a or a ee 1,000,000 
Comtanential, DOW: WIKK «6 55.005. sec be sarcesnceees 10,000,000 
County, SMO GCIE  o:5525 5.555.500 ce ecannss Seats 400,000 
Detroit Fire and Marine, Detroit................. 500,000 
Detrowt National Dewolt «osc cca. cxese 389,350 
SDEEER ASME © Sis ocis ig OS oNiids aeids ic siete sz 500,000 
Dubuque Fire and Marine, Dubuque.............. 200,000 
Rar EO WOR Ne incr sis icicsino x = ssisaecoaeoomsiee 200,000 
Eastern Fire, Atlantic City..... Eiaiayarain pias tocbtovart sttee 200,000 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence............ 500,000 
Federal Union, Rago o.oo o65. os Sisco eevdvdcos- 200,006 
Pidelity-Phenix, New YOrk ....o:.6cciccccssce sce. 2,500,000 
Fire Assn. of Phila., Philadelphia................. 1,000,000 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco.................... 1,500,006 
RRR GRE ERNE iesiccDsisecos ot icwniameeca cise none 1,250,000 
Piremens, Waeningtonss 6oi.6s:2 5 secicswewsicgesioes = 200,000 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia................. : 500,006 
Georgia Home, Columbus................. 200,006 
German-American, Baltimore.............. 500,00( 
German Fire, WHC...» 6.666625 cee eee 200,000 
Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia. ....... 500,00( 
istens Falls Glens MAUS «6 0). 6 sie ecscs sea scans 500,000 
Globe & Rutgers, New York... 700,004 
Globe Fire, Pittsburgh. ....... 300,006 
Granite State, Portsmouth................. Sats 200,004 
Great-American, New York................. oe | 2,000,00( 
Hamilton Fire, New York........ eae 200.004 
Hanover Fire, New York................. 1,000,000 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo...... 200,000 
Hartford Fire, Hartford....... 2,000,000 
Pipine. New WOIK. yssieiiie oh 540 6,000,000 
Humboldt, Pittsburgh........... sie tnitaredss 300,000 
Imperial, New York..... seis a thease ss ok ote 200,000 
Independence, Philadelphia............... 200,000 
ARGUSITIAND ite, ALPON s 65.6 .s0i0:0: ses aeesee vers 300,000} 
Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia........ ; 4,000,000 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia. . . 1,000,000 
International, New Vork............60. c00se%ssn. 290,000 
Inter-State Fire, Detroit. ....6.56. 60s cies es 259,150 
Knickerbocker, New York................... | 250,000 
Liverpool, London & Globe, New York.......... | 400,000 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia................. ; 250,000 
Marquette National, Chicago.............., | 300,000 
Maryland Motor Car, Baltimore............... | 300,000 
Massachusetts Fire and Marine, Boston. sseceoay 500,000 
Mechanics’, Philadelphia...................... | 250,000 
Mechanics & Traders, New Orleans............ | 300,000 
Peercantale, NeW WOrk oo. foo. sive coe be ocd on | 1,000,000 
Merchants, TPGRWEL 66sec ccc s hosdcw eae one sieges 200,000 
Merchants, NEW YOK . 6 ..6cesceccaseeevevess | 400,000 
Michigan Commercial, Lansing............. 400,000 
Michigan Fire and Marine, Detroit............... 400,000 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee................ 1,250,000 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine, Minneapolis. ...... . 200,000 
ae | 1,000,000 


National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh..... 
National Fire, Hartford.......... 5 


eee 








Total 
Assets 
Jan. 1 

1918 


$ 
29,852,186 
5,574,009 
1,168,208 
2,178,006 
3,365,002 


12,102,339 
2;716,145 
4,264,809 

514,200 
2,722,167 


836,102 
7,266,538 
9,600,895 
3,425,597 

263/303 





505,460 
504.25 


1,504,284 





$2,356 
1,734,687 


843,235 
1,438,872 








3,348,843 
711,877 
3,114,561 


8,414,874 
32,590,654 
1,043,074 
2,691,647 
701,284 


1,000,629 
2,137,815 
502,119 
343,630 
1,548,046 


554,420 
18,980,315 
12,216,631 
16,719,843 

7,833,516 


380,246 
2,953,111 
621,000 
1,391,116 
623,570 


2,564,052 
7,150,222 
22,022,227 
1,154,895 
1,454,907 | 


| 


23,454,989] 
926,487 | 
5,643,576 





, é 
34,654,101 
44 048,652| 

1,750,288} 
1,071,657} 
390,763) 
846,075) 


28,477,243] 
4,442°610) 
4:773,489| 

583,499) 
598,139 | 


1,398,453] 
2,071,648) 

857,119] 

560,990) 
1,833,229) 
1,628,330] 
1,754,618) 
3,301,740] 

623,789) 
2,082,092 


1,364,674 
1,871,932 
5,572,342 
715,893 | 
4,007,462 





NET SuRPLUS 


Jan.1 
1918 


$ 
8,561,968 
1,900,983 
510,927 
890,627 
1,066,209 


2,836,004 
942/312 
1,096,027 
203,542 
818,035 


243,431 
2,180,193 
3,119,470 
2,009,431 

46,901 


414,251 
1,040,201 
270,013 
279,862 
326,488 


86,521 
383,296 
236,796 
152,799 


365,069 
354,298 


353,839 
1,966,835 


196,123 
517,582 
116,669 
110,989 
480,892 


73,325 
5,182,518 
3,456,893 
3,831,925 
2,384,971 


92,372 
512,144 
90,008 
584,081 
158,925 


452,411 
2,489,338 
7,426,114 

251,350 

333,042 


8,527,719 
255,116 
609,404 
212,191 

8,107,526 


13,001,251 
285,247 





339/227 
92.406 
30,600 


8,317,502 
236,208 
404,183 

43,304 
152,998 


426,230 
1,280,658 
324,206 
67,692 
188,303 





358,700 
661,041 
924,408 
134,630 
645,879 


212,757 
400,192 
1,057,764 
$1,561 
566,110 


| 2,000,000 19,229,533) 4,119,443 





Jan. 1 
1917 


$ 
8,503,325 
1,989,141 
537,676 
848,647 
1,165,846 


3,951,427 
1,069,599 
1,032,736 

187,767 
1,129,637 


211,441 
708,854 
2,681,288 
2,007,718 
55,808 


324,870 
- 892,343 


96,379 
406,723 
228,707 
272,285 


361,519 
362,042 
1,361,082 
80,846 
412,341 


1,831,166 


70,386 


176,738 
513,925 
123,526 

94,102 
471,031 


84,391 
7,015,625 
2,518,204 
3,676,198 
2,453,009 


82,004 
482,053 
92,057 
563,736 
159,097 


638,415 
2,371,846 
6,250,191 

207,172 

319,505 





175,883 
906,081 

210,712 
7,682,226 


12,851,748 
264,679 
300,267 
120,247 
108,562 


6,844,178 
402,353 
72,719 
94,343 
166,091 


425,49( 
1,284,663 
165,426 
47,144 
276,233 


404,536 
611,191 
1,108,435 
128,303 
626,508 


212,243 
391,976 
1,018,572 
64,382 
572,562 
3,934,714 








[Nex PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


1917 
18,475,954 


9645835 
1,789,590 


5,619,816 
848,390 
1,956,467 
172,556 
526,800 


272,906 
5,188,196 
7,109,706 

766,039 

14,750 


824,369 
2,849,274 


254,553 
9. = 





302,287 
1,715,741 


5,294,839 
11,536,211 
658,360 
984,448 
273,589 


341,763 
1,089/411 
217,298 
381872 
799.769 





14,177,745 
3.471.900 


67,183 
1,068,963 
237,053 
233,258 





1,036,191 
3,789,494 
18,757,603 
449 236 
853,684 


12,608,859 
623,706 
3,880,861 
9,562! 
25,609,667 | 


25,051,741) 
1,005,411] 
535,293! 
119,516] 
462,920) 

| 


20,051,478| 
2/369,295| 
888,414] 
0 | 


259,557 | 
| 





509,094 | 
277,737| 
277,985| 
354,980) 
380,427 | 


594,634 
756,944 | 





288,484 
1,312,758] 


950,579 
1,016,897} 


11,399,603) 


1916 


13,507,238 
1,911,746 
327,038 
$41,029 
1,386,814 


4,713,480 
633,114 


629,864 
2,084,002 
235, 





309,184 
384,180 


239,200 
680,200 
1,353,160 
281,738 
1,291,833 


3,693,930 
8,986,041 
574,893 
842,188 
217,184 


245,386 





861,922 
3,118,375 
8,828,664 

447 326 
725,896 





10,698,220] 
293,692) 





2,609,901 
12,095 
20,351,480| 


18,820,826 
$62 604} 
),204 | 
90/341 
559.920 






| 
| 

14,569,851 | 
2,879 275 
" 306.3041 
163,267 | 


399,220] 
244,929] 
83,185) 
195,043) 
1,023,255! 
| 


447,334 
665,882! 
1,206,043} 
221,960) 
845,305] 


684,016] 
790,187 
2,078,019 
701,788} 
1,771,896) 
9,535,623 | 








*Total 
Income 
1917 


$ 
19,543,358 
3,035,794 
405,705 
1,054,089 
1,923,565 


6,094,669 
21,100,952 
2,115;256 
191,481 
693,375 


318,867 
66,289,098 
7,460,997 
897,677 
24,941 


899,192 
3,030,527 
325,020 
268,808 
935,565 


307,905 
d383,997 

328,913 
689,688 


264,882 
902,033 
2,005,869 
341,662 
1,895,603 


5,634,609 
13,253,12 
695,778 
1,094,703 
305,627 





383,539 
1,199,201 
642,367 
54,886 
860,546 


361,429 
0,595,914 





86,696 
1,147,395 
258,295 
303,406 
254,123 


1,133,253 
4,096,361 
19,460,312 
504,356 





900,807 


13,814,563 

657 4-44 | 

4,076,210) 
26,431 


26,655,261 


26,880,979 | 


1,086,909 
568,487 











333,100 
376,322 


1,441,285 


657,208 
822,989| 
1,661,104! 
320,058 
1,420,689 


1,003,381 | 





2 167 


12'066,398 


and the financial condition of the companies 
ork, and are issued in advance of the State Insurance De 
Department, some of which also transact marine insurance. 


| 

$ | 
8,315,415 

1,180,085] 

190,270] 

404,555} 
925,122 

| 

2,484,364 | 
414,032 
1,107,784 

61,215) 
184,119 


106,602) 
1,526,779 
3,422,963} 

403,873) 

6,688) 





184,889 
261,219) 


123,170) 
401 765| 
958,607 
128,973 
718,051 


2,062.08: 
4.864 





| 
110,370} 
513,064 | 
88,436 
4,33: 





139,825| 
4,189,237} 
2,917,630] 
6,433,327 | 
1,876,644 | 





34 | 
101,131] 


346,188 | 
1,875,618 





210,887 
420,429) 





11,338,315| 
425,548] 





9" 
195,581} 
133,685) 

| 
207,292!) 


128,086 
5 ORR 


| 
| 
| 






we 


660,972 
| 


277,905} 
370,930! 
761,454 
104,266] 
566,688 | 


437,268 
446,1 

1,098,802 
358,236 
1,000,804 | 
5,368,696 












Losses Parp 


1917 | 


as of January 1, 1918, Th 
partment Report. The list comprises a 


6,874,812 
944,883 
177,065 
393,941 
657,313 


2,344,721 
369,586 
yA 









171,063 
534,425 
2,392,047 
334,984 
10,063 


206,354 
1,160,974 
109.197 
94.310 
364,299 


25,120 
101,542 
137,905 
190,939 


125,067 
369,180 
599,182 
257,162 


647,900 


1,919,295 
4,684,665 
306,615 
373,720 
128,268 


102,557 
400,609 








84,886 
110,251 
108,444 
1,570,072 
4,030,096 
234,835 


S( 





415,2 


5,689,386} 
149,996 
1,292,067 
3,996 
11,240,084 


11,051,671 
378,341 
231,614 

25,936 

157,176 





7,015,469 
1,326,995 
13,468! 
79,492 
68,947 





204 ,067 | 
95,472| 
8,813} 
71 680] 
527,639 





261,946) 
405,421) 
1,017,472) 
502,030] 
839,218 
4,799,650) 





Thursday 








€ figures 
ll Amer. 
ee 
Dividends +T 
to Stock- Disbun, 
holders ments 
1917 1917 
—_—_|_ 
$ 8 
1,000,000 15,257 pan 
112/500 Bes 
30,000 368'668 
38,000 866,839 
105,000 1,549'g98 
360,053 49 
80,000 Te 
665, 1,885" 
20,000 45a! 
160,000 "194 
15,000 204 
100,000) 3,034’194 
240,000, 5,643'4]9 
98,000 845,97] 
8,000 19,613 
619,153 
2,364,413 
246,239 
227,838 
Be 738,920 
15,237 185,153 
se | 313) 
10,000) 323,151 
28,910) 567,710 
20,000| 239,501 
20,000 741,703 
225,000; — 1,884'105 
Bee On 245,774 
60,238) — 1,467'949 
200,000} 4,269 69 
1,200,099} 10,212'995 
20,000 559,655 
60,000 880,90) 
BS less 242 288 
29,853 266,819 
40,000} 1,026,049 
met 4: 476,778 
10,000 27,958 
50,000 660,141 
16,000 271,139 
500,000} — 8,279 993 
317,838] — 5,486,205 
390,000] —10,884'791 
300,007} 3,517,888 
12,000 67,979 
50,000 738,835 
Aa tO 238,799 
50,000 243,553 
16,000 226,224 
60,000 839,520 
185,000} 3,401,455 
251,992) 11,176.23 
36,000 469,002 
20,000 755,888 
620,000} 11,223.38) 
15,997 330,668 
100,000 3,207,499 
ceieaceaeeee 9,682 
—_— 21,215,695 
1,560,000] 21,333,521 
48,000} 927,699 
20,000 435,392 
10,000 105,492 
2 436,627 
690,000} 15,944,334 
29,722} 2,674,688 
hc ees| GODAIOD 
10,000} 367,997 
15,000 212,003 
24,000 396,531 
50,000 315,570 
Peas 207,716 
18,000} 296 837 


30,000] 1,199,060 


25,000 547,117 

is oe 664,131 
100,000 1,462,768 
16,000 232,657 
61,000 1,012,466 
12,000} 818,869 
40,000! 864,231 
130,000) — 2,332,149 
20,000} 599,131 
120,000} — 2,012,167 


400,000} 10,068,880 








Niag: 
Nort! 


Nort 
Nort! 
Nort 
Nowt 
Norti 


Old ¢ 
Orien 
Pacit 
Penn: 
Peop!l 


Pher 
Pitts! 
Potot 
Provi 
Queel 


Relia 
Khod 
Richr 
Rock; 
Safeg 


St. Pe 
Secur 
Senec 
Sprin; 
Stand 


Stand 
Sterli 
Stuy 
Teute 
Teutc 


Unior 
Unite 
Unite 
Unite 
Virgir 


Vulca 
Vulca 
Westc 
Weste 


Abeill 
Atlas, 
Britis! 
Caled 
Centu 


Christ 
Comn 
Eagle 

tire K 
First | 


Gener: 
Jakor, 
Law t 
Liverp 
Londo 


Londo 
Londo 
Mosco 
Natior 
Natior 


Nethe 
Norsk 
North 
North 


~ North 


Norwe 
Norwi 
Palatir 
Patern 
Patriot 
Phenix 


Pheni: 
Rossia 
Royal, 
Royal 

Russia’ 


Salamz 
Scottis 
Second 
Skandi 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1917.—Continued. 
figures a 2 | | | | | | 
l | | | | 
Amer. Total Net Surplus |Net PREMIUMS WRITTEN | Losses Parp | Dividends Total 
Cash [ Assets |————— - *Total —_—_—__———_—————| to Stock- | Disburse- 
= CoMPANY. | Capital Jan.l | Jan.l Jan.1 | Income } holders | ments 
1918 | "1918 1917 | 1917 1916 | 1917 | 1917 | 1916 | 1917 | 1917 
Total pe eee ee orn —— | See] Sees ee 2 = = 
sburse. 3 $ | i $ $ | $ $ 3 $ | 3 $ 
nents National Liberty, New York..................... | 1,000,000) = 8,163,582) 1,940,550} 3,331,219) 4,603,906] 3,495,431) 4,973,929 2,283,597| 1,707,207 a 000) 4,177,365 
1917 National Trades, Chicago....0. 202020222207 200,000} 370,778) "141,655}“’133/577| 49,856) 31,431 64,655 6,101 13,127] 1,909 35,832 
oe National Union, Pittsburgh..................... | — 1,000,000 673,207 756,262} 3,819,210) 2,310,615) 4,021,156 i? 503" 397 1,258,387 100,000} 2,985,735 
3 Newark Fire, Newari tro od en ee, 500,000}: 2,: Soi | 393,143 406,788} 1,484,335) 1,353,101} ‘1,571,848 307 ,363| 716,306 24:973 1,420,765 
sane New Brunsw ick, New Brunswick............... | 500,000] — 2,220, ei 324,340 327,411; 1,504,587 947,745} 1,580,436 575 ,223| 392,813 58,135 1,187,741 
,320,9 | 
368,668 New Hampshire, Manchester.................... 1,500,000) 7,383, 894) 2,112,190] 2,100,428) 3,425,481; 2,870,596) 3,722,988) 1,643,150) 1,572,272! 202,485! 3,158,989 
866,839 New Jersey, Newark.........2 020: cceveeee ee 1,000,000 2” 425,072 °305,760 302,344) 1,405,983 838,029) 1,500,803 588,024. 269,647, ........| 1,109,957 
549,808 New York National, Buffalo.................... 200,000 539,366 43,553 60,736) 434,919 263,038 481,256} 200,717 118,074! 10,000) 393,433 
Niagara Fire, New Taine: 1,000,000] 9,275,078) 2,923,673] 3,031,778) —5,242,380| 4,076,071) 5,633,296) 2,277,870 1,902,197 250,000; 4,479,856 
+994 30g Nosth Branch, SuMDUry.. 2.06.55 cece ces ccceee 400,000 968 955] 52,920 63,480) 636,556) 366,006 0777,731| 292,730 161,465 18,271 536,812 
91,755 | | | | 
885,88] North Carolina Home, Raleigh................... 200,000 537 120] 186,234 170,565) 146,132 136,244 165,882 63,497 50,929 12,000 131,584 
145,525 Wantlicdil, NCW SOME 5.065 0 ocho c os awens cece 500,000} 1,879, ,649| 275,597 361,951} 1,037,418) 913,269 =: 1,114,418 521, ‘944 | 402,919| 29,750 996,740 
458,194 Worthy River, New MOgk <0... 66 omcck ck cechie dee ce 600,000} 4,264, 639) 1,007,270] 4,155,139) 2,865,444) 2,300,669) 3,089,023) 1,407 433) 976,785) 59,977; 2,650,108 
Nowthwestern Fire and Marine, Minneapolis. . . . . 400,000} 1,339,9¢ 37| 182,929 229,915 1,760,143} = 1,329,829 1,796,444 rive 422 1,052,038} 40,000! 1,273,031 
Frat Northwestern National, Milwaukee..........._. | 1,000,000 7,661,259) 1,435,899] 2,061,574, 3,748,249, 3'241,732)  4/061,311) 1,663,018) 1552;795] 215,000) 3,480,643 
12. | | | } 
5,643 "2 Cle COMIN, BORO So 0555505 6 Rohe ocen oes eeal 600,000} — 2,309,550) 683,256 444,753) 1,214,112 910,029) m1,483,794 629,389 405,082 28,000} 1,030 ,454 
845,971 MI inca 2ie oias' ew udue onc 1,000,000} 4,253,995] 1,052,682] 1,037,181|  27055,154| 2,048,185, .2'204,514 980,929} 1,065,769) 100,000; 1,866,648 
19,613 Pacific Fire, New A eee See Rees ee 400,000) 1,603,159) 340,186 329,533} 1,054,656 756,623) 1,109,749 482,104 420,551 39,931 791,328 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia................ | 750,000; 8,034 93) 1,600,275) 2.358.909) 4,446,339) 3,923,242) 4,799,320, 2,380,330) 2,170,791 525,000, 4,557,199 
: $19,188 Peoples National, Philadelpnia............. | 1,000 s000| 2, {061,022 | 231,47) "213,888! 525,178 391 962 595,607 304,709 2 re 528,467 
2,364,413 | 
246,232 Pheenray MACON ogee ee ose ca aenee sae hae | 3,000, 1000] 18,640,850] 6,859,041 6,756,065) 7,781,713 6,220, OS1| 8,474,161 3,232,858, 2,934,207 600,000 6,680,628 
227,838 Pittsburgh Fire, Pittsburgh...... 000000000002 } 200,000} 546,262) 116,743 125,563| 219,919 2,496) 247,764 110,040 99,779) 16,000 226,180 
738,920 Potamaey WASBINGtON ob oecciesacik se adie essen ee: 200,000 | 534,215 112,262 108,322 280,529 130, 970 300,955 109,610 cr | ee 214,934 
Providence Washington, Providence.............. | 1,000,000} 6,840,539 1,806,045 1,588, 23} 5,456,976, 4,608,116 5,725,463) 2,956,582) 2,675,891 120,000} 4,933,057 
185,153 Cie ea NCW MOBI oore cos de no cae wie ddlinteleieie es anne 13,422,803} 4,232,069] 57176,150| 7 — 6,157,875, 8,013,697} 3,256,073 2,904,437 1,425,000} 7,154,081 
313, | | | 
323 1h Reliance, Philadelphia......................0..0- | 400,000) 1,579,988 142,262 205,267 | 805,185| 675,656 862,370 387,142 385,632) 24,000) 774,030 
567,710 Khode Island, Providence.......................- | 500,000) 2,106,730} 402,606 400,125] — 1,230,572 920,848 1,298,519 531,859 381,335 40,000 1,017,148 
Michmont, New Msi <6. .6.0 6b écisicbe ec vens deen 200,000 ‘943; 652 223,3 41 221,163 662,011 388,078 701,885 262,382 199,326) 16,000) 516,055 
239,501 Rocky Mountain, Great Falls... 1.12.21. 10001) 278,931} 573,177 186,600 207,349 108,345) 57,079 151,375 29,281 20,379 14,230 93,436 
741,703 Safeguard, New Mee osc t wake Hinson acs | 200 1000 701,743 306,986 306, 973) 193,415) 149,102 217,486 58,336 17, 745) nadie 141,360 
1,884,105 ; ree _| 
245 774 St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul................{ 1,000 .000| 13,632,344] 4,065,427] 3,895,060| 10,351,345) 9,101,346] 10,872,242) 5,967,669 5,416,058) 200,000' 9,372,775 
1,467,249 SEGUPIEY: INCOR EEAVEID 5 o:5) 0000 6'crc o'er casio enares | J 000,000} 4,906,923 337,473 836,745} 3,008,741) 2,455,106} 93,212,174) 1 "412,523 1,353,440} 80,000) 2,682,760 
OEE SEE OG ee eS | 200, 7000] 363,007 190,250 214,001} 239,683) 126,045 261,946 107,415 | eer 195,781 
4,269,698 Springfield, Fire and Marine, Springfield..... .| 2,600,000) 13,224,033} 2,525,720) 2,514,453! 7,667,342) 6,823,926] 8, 179,136 3,509,756 3,625,824) 250,000} 6,682,463 
0,212,996 Stalidard Mire, Hartford. < ..ccc5cc cece sce vscsos 500 ,000) 1,474,273 271,122 139,164 667 sou4 609,722 727,845 372,925! 358,424 | 30,000 707,606 
559,655 | aes | gs a | 
88000 Standard Bire, Erentonis ..0.<.scocc<cccccccccccs. | 200, cal 1,235,739 537,000 545,865 415,762! 369,023 469,497 210,738 168,280} 24,000 399,548 
242 288 Sterling Fire, indianapolis Seat pepnreg Re Pay er eer $50,000} 1,810,347 429,001 388,913} 652,968) yg 368,358 749,955 265,961 S| | 502,669 
Stuyvesant, New York...............-..... nee 700 ,000| 1,990,292 72,227 91,939} 574,655) 1,621,425 635,664 $43,131 693,576) 21,000' 1,121,206 
266,819 OONEA DAMON: oo ca. ocis 565 sib vies wos e's seen 250,000} 1,072,078 661,710 687,535) 120,368 120,761 164,061 45,149 30,301} 37,500 147,907 
1,026,040 Tewtonia, Pittsburg... .666c5 cccecesees- ita) 200, - 1,062,163 179,393 164,366 612,858 532,969 661,363 278,151 298,642 2) 20,000 569,234 
476.77 | 
27 ‘53 Union Pine; Batalo.. <..06 «s/s ceccicceccnes Ree] 200,000) 475,539 100,763 109,699} 243,938 157,810 262,847 102,176 76 7d 16,000 201,662 
660,14) United American, Pittsburgh..................... 200, 000! 859,778 240,919 252,775! 388,320 380, 557 434,128 216,968 207,951} 26,000 416,074 
United Firemens, Philadelphia............... 400,000] 1,676,235 205,370 245,920) 337,549 251,591 422,733 137,534 98,034} 40,000 324,392 
271,139 United States Fire, New York. | 1,400,000) 7,525,509 1,688,366] = 1,643,905) 4,769,350) 3,651,303} 5,153,675 2,289,307 1,927,031! 140,000, 4,326,165 
8,279,903 Virginia lire and Marine, Richmond.. 250,000) =. 2, 160,194 902,024 $34,137} 954,701 831,611 1,038,002 444,726 413,701) 30,000 34,154 
5,486,205 | | 
0,884°791 Vulcan, New York.. SR a terrae on ee 200,000} 507,969 121,321 110,440} 5 114,712 137,301 131,848 60,446 60,697 12,000 117,961 
3,517,888 Vulcan, San Francisco. ere eres 500,000) 1,148,161) 409,639 $20,724 250,256 210,112 299,295 98,990) | 76,913 24,774 250,461 
W estchester Fire, New York. Si oawlawcdees 1,000,000; 7 973, 374 1,539,214 1, | 5,900,272 363,8 nb,699,690) 2,875,466 | 2,575,858 200,000 5,233,972 
67,979 Western, Pittsburgh Malewyeneues en 7038, 300] 77,172 114,17 294,928 323,803 157,313 | 131,639 24,000 326,464 
738,835 | | 
238,799 ForeIGN Compantest | | | Laat | 
243,553 DAES Re een ee 200 000) 728,615 405, 833 456,939] 332,200 237,542 355,807 159,354 112,583 ae 261,765 
226,226 PEAS SEQOLONW e501 5.0 /s crepe sa: Grerce oe ord we Berea 200, 000] 3; 433, 839) 1,072 25 1,239,137) 2,315,624 1,936,126} 2,434,286 1,218,645 987,244 ss 7 2,107,728 
British America, Toronto................... | 200,000} 2,192,173) 772,927 823,965} — 1,396,169 991,915) 1,464,340 641,372 699,341 a : 1,181,687 
839,520 Caledonian, Edinburgh. . Sanaa Na Se | 200,000) 2'565, 736 695,4 15 685,759 1,676,714, 1,432,749! 1,759,826 $50,659 772,686 a55 ? 1,484,762 
3,401,456 Century, Edinburgh. ......... Bee vitae, ae | 200,000} 703,305] 400,194 473,454 | 314,487) 287,431) 343,742 132,756 103,274 we Neate, 263,589 
1,176,283 ‘| | 
469,002 Christiania General, Christiania................. fake Herre eee ree S owaseRah aaeugewsh. <Saeaeecn Beer ee mane re ee oe wal Seanaaees 
755,888 Commercial Union, Poulin cs le 400,000] 11,647,743 2,941,901 2,838, 369| 8,460,709 8,039,962) — 8,808,143 4,435,978 4,784,211 = x 7,284,772 
Kagle & British Dominions, London... <<... vee] 200,000 1,160,169) 683,833 5 520,7 726 "649,254 57,407 | 663,070 115,679 2,361 eee 336,643 
1,223,381 Fire Reassurance, Paris...................- onl 200,000} 2,357,431) 581,683 451855 2,425,383) 1,843,979} 2,502,857) 1,224,036) 1,132,800 Pee a 1,927,754 
330,668 Birst Russian, Petrograd... 6.6 oc cc case eee 200,000} 2,223,642 532,730) 610,442 1,945,807) 1,410,466] 2,016,461 992,184 796,388 Sa eaaers 1,602,832 
3,207,499 | | 
9,682 Generals Paniae ccei ave ooh ak ona oiesenes: | 200,000} — 1,220,808 508,553 451,137) 709,655) 517,706} 746,793 363,833 yo ee 629,076 
1,215,695 NPAINGTE ROSCOE on 30.5) crete. b, ewan oko os ede Sebel 200,000} 4,105,115 537,92U 698,622 4,103 1686 3,543,864) 4,247,989 2,461,856 2,072,519 er 3,933,003 
Law union & Rock, London............... err 200, 000} 1,444,336) 795,643 917,464 623,729 474,492 675,672 298,009 238,706 orate wae 536,888 
1,333,521 Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool.......... 400,000] 16,153,069} 4,793,979 5,460,745) 10,253,137, 9,454'821 10,726,257) 5,521,902 5,277,618)... 8,966,602 
'927 699 London & Lancasnire Fire, Liverpool....... eee ete 200,000 5,842,474) 2,428,284 2,227,927 3,131,446 2,919,203; 3,319,444) 1,383,974 1,462,527 eager 2,557,025 
435,392 | | 
105,492 London & Lancashire L. & G., London........... 200,000) 689,145 598,722 106,920 86,991 136,783 72,886 rh || eee 110,805 
436,627 POTD 5 EME 6 & 0.c/< si e'n!<s nin [oa nle so evin'e's wee 400 000] 5,863,496} — 1,849,586 4,538,451] 3,584,320) 4,715,614! 2,037,662! 1,436,901) _....... 3,505,165 
WI sGOW ROSE O Wiig cco es tvs cons Wats ence ciaiu ae 200,000} — 2,893,187 570,930 2,776,449) 1,998,406 2,868,137 1,429,405 1/130,627| 1.0... 2,302,568 
5,944,334 National COMGBHANOIN «3.620.555.0000 ceews cue-aes : 400, 000! 1,277,399 653,969 | rcs) | 751,976 id ieee Gere 250,336 
2,674,688 PNAMGUGIC, MANIA 9:5:0'o5 hose cco wcGewescaeaun 200,000| 1,002,150 518,052 513,2 16 198,299 356,312 528,486 239,030 VS eee 392,685 
3,924,160 | 
367,997 Netherlands F. & L., The Hague................. 200,000} = 1,225,421 578,957 577,075 555,227 475,305 598,270 244,903 eens eset Saree 464,113 
212,003 Norske Lloyd, Christiania... . ..cccscccce acces ens 400,000) 4,537,143 $86,000 772,15: 7,252,411 1,860,542) 7,317,593 2,933,287; 428.285) ........ 4,699,870 
North british & Mercantile, London.............. 400,000} 10 061, 349} 3,339,026) 3,576,757 6,381,875, 5 082 2,530| 6,728,733 3,144,046 2,636.7 MD Sones 5,418,249 
396,531 INGEENOED SE ONEOIS <2.50.6c cclion cdoetaacrcnemesus 200,000} 6,629,317} 2,230,216] 3,084,081 4,143,580) 3,288, 22) 4,437,169} 2,069,402 1,625, “i Paes 3,555,094 
315,570 * SNORENEGEN, MNQSCOWs 5 5 cr:8 ccs. were cgimne vin iewlce rr 200,000 1,650,125 296,737 537,046 1,435,854 24, 296 1,483,805) 462,851 406,173 9 area 968,075 
207,716 { | 
296 837 J INGEWerianl; CAMStHANIA i... 5.06 icc’ co eles ore tee ve 400,000} = 1,934,222 946,600 eee tiees iS 6, ees 1,930,535 oo 1 2 eet ener 1,004,158 
1,199,060 Norwich Union, Norwich: « . «36. i00c<cs<descecess 400,000 3,797,107 1,244,821 1,414,656 2,706,704 2,195,918 2,832,494 1,269,452 1,108,306} ........ 2,246,829 
PUMENIEs) EAMONN 5 o ciarelv g/S cai cias/shety ssicurselacuw<s 200,000} 3,586,808} 1 - 256; 1,000,658) 2,286,769) 2,063,494, 2,402,791 1,162,643 so ee 1,990,525 
547,117 BW AterCHe WAN Sas: acca e cin coe cv aasc ean become: 200,000} = 1,433,444 395,381} 1,168,930 956,857; 1,211,929 517,356 | Se 932,070 
664,131 UNIT BION ooops a hail ven emuioemoawis 200,000 653,584 5 532,059 164,306 77,372 189,549 42,258 7) err 98.956 
—_ METER BADIM or ovesscpresacoh oft o eo ebel oirn/ateclnrer ae oreo 200,000 878,609 304, 511 426,956 498,299 356,312 524,528 239,030 108,575)... .- 392,647 
232,687 { 
1 012,466 Hs LOTLES 1 CQOND o ¢- 5: os dieu; ck0\cle/orar0.8s oars Bee aT ws 400,000} 4,933,136) 1,783,955} 1,807,255] 3,279,628) 2,965,556) 3,438,638) 1,448,806 1,530,783) ........ 2,734,141 
DESIG POMNOMERO Me 5 c.0s s/caneroeicle Ream kare snes 400,000} 9,656,113] 2/281;594] —1/593/659}  12055,553, 9,005,053 12,359,900 6,702,905} 5,262,279) ........ 10,182,599 
818,869 NOUGN ENUM 2 os w's ecto sien nine SRaGAA Mee woe 400,000] 16,475,925] 4,388,959] 4/200;180] 11,574,013! 9,913,925, 12,055,571] 5,355,474 5.011.331... 9,198,286 
864,231 Royal Exchange: Londom...-. 4-600 csc ces ase coe: 400,000] 3,815,677| 1,275,910] _—_-1/348,075 2779,758| 2,399,409) 2,912,189} 1,510,953, 1,114,913) |... 2,443,874 
ety Russian Reins, Petrograd...........cscceescesee: 200,000} 2,428,427 637,291 711,856] 2,146,203 1,622,361) 2,224,472} ~—:1,159,187 Con) rie 
§99, 1c 
) 012,167 Salamandta, Petrogiadls: 6.0556 o/s sneaks vessels 200,000} 4,078,104 466,486 694,573) 4,103,747, 3,503, 135 4,257,714] 2,474,916) 2,043,888) ........ 
1,068,880 Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh............ 200,000; 7,536,676) 3,932,503] 3,800,959] 3,206,758 53\ 3,484,900 1,583,616 Fs ee 
Secona Russian, Petrograd’... <0... 00s cccsecssscs 400,000 1,656,184 356,014 399,407 1,492,158 1,555,769 897,936 TF slancdenns 
Skandia, Stockholm................ 00... seen, 200,000} 1,864,518 761,335 639,671{ 1,157,547 881,885 _ 1,218,697 566,328 547,601; ........ 933,138 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1917.—Continued 
vow Sraisiscaeieapioaneesegeciaia —<> ——— SRST AA 2 TOE RR Ra a —— —— 
: Dividends 
Total | NET SuRPLUS Net Premiums WRITTEN *Total Losses Paw to Stock- J Total 
: Cash Assets |— —____—____————_ | Income holders pica 
Company. Capital. Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 | 1917 1917 1917 
1918 1918 1917 1917 | 1916 1917 1916 
OO —-———————— | | — ——— Se ———— ees S 
: : 3 3 3 $ | 8 $ $ 3 i tee 
Skandinavia Reins, Copenhagen.................. 400,000 2,038,708 927,859 710,380 1,683,112)... . 1,714,439 Re | ee ier 902 
SUR RRIO RENIN os ccatecase tox aie ec sayhinsecasnce dieses 200,000 740,569 475,765 504,355 243,829| 200,977 270,961 113,434 80,733 Come 203 
SEE PER a aR 200,000} 5,306,790 1,709,834] 1,806,897] 2,903,720) 2,541,400} 3,104,727] 1,413,293} 1,339,363} 6...) 2,576,980 
Svea F. & L., Gothenburg...................0... 200,000! 2,218,019} 904,561 724,160 wanes! 1,038,011; 1,862,915 603,305 BO5.325) ........ 1,118 
Swiss National, Basle.....................e0000- 200,000} 2,670,745) 407,786 678,854] 2,710,112) 2,015,158} = 2,802,432} = 1,608,050} ~=—1,133,596] =... | 2499 ne 
RS iiriss PREIS OCAIOD 50.4. .6 5: or inva dis die aoe ioe wore biaieeete 200,000} 1,745,006) 660,758 609,933] 1,224,156] 1,189,094} 1,294,805 671,444 635,570) |... Lome 
ISAM es setae cadanteeseusdernebien 200,000) 1,944,886) 1,036,168] 1,039,735 886,430) 626,064 948,299 359,775 253:825| ...,..., ‘eon 
SiG MBESIS os. oa Vente cara, g consoatoaivnawearees 200,000) 1,241,018) 535,263 613,69 695,562} 507,374 730,564 373,077 280725) 608'3ng 
Union & Phenix Espanol, Madrid................ 200,000! 2,064,625) 405,687 483,205 1,953,024 1,229,119} 2,017,415 902,625 663,457, ...... 1,5587 
SWE MPATIS occ coos cas ewww seaseieanineaen 200,000! 1,482,925 825,894 428,603} 684,952! 472,048 710,422 337,886 229088} ........ pant 
WErEAW WV ARGEW sic sis cass cianauweinw baa sviovaaseeate 200,000! 1,030,078 346,186 417,258 840,721) 446,683 872,711 351,059 Qs4o74| te ye 
Michie mn ATONODUD s fs. +4 toca ors aadinrssrasswisveaceisiarnaes seis 400,000) 4,194,579! 1,667,691} 1,452,246) 3,652,135, 2,255,810) 3,771,623) 1,649,636) 1,017,857) 6... 27694 
Wapiti OK ios. 5. siers pentidwisexteamraintweene cine 200,000, 1,540,538 688,624 485,076| 936,432 628,026 973,094 376,017 37,600; 2.6... 716 bee 
a Z __ 885,076) 4 _ 337,600 ‘es i 
Totals 1917........0.0.c0ceeeeeececeeeeveese 119,638,990 825,275,667 231,866,309] ........ | 506,114,518; ........ 539,556,950] 239,249,320... | 11,258,942] 430,701,023 
Siieeese IN MOIT <5 ccosdutonsddeecletacaosdar sees 2,352,326| 57,381,216 —10,944,847| ........ LOL ATAOWO)  -o5eis'ss 96,771,990, 25,392,000} ......., '—10,670,865) 43,719,410 
MN a cso darwin abietrmecasiot aed | 117,286,664] 767,894,406, ........ 242,801,156, ........ 401,940,508] 442,784,960, ........| 213,857,320 21,929 807 : 
MSIIEMIOND = fas loraanescatndeonconie: 106,498,131! 701;515,432) 1 ....... 231,329,493] .......- 353,900,590] 382,860,875) 00... 193,515,307 | 14'440153 333 oor 
TAL ONA Sc osico's seencrsd obneeoTee nemo 103,883,389) 664,860,606] ......-. 200457018)... cs | 336,658,539] 368,192,993) 2... 191,341,337) 13,873,583] 339'209'957 
BOUMEIONS: cc.5-c5o0e aoe coweaaeue sebebeas 101,696,321) 608,099,976] .......- 206,352,589) .......- 325,906,710} 351,483,950| ss... 173,797,201| 13,514,076. 312/286 899 
TERA 1) 2S lee Cen nena tee ere ear | 91,575,554 617,317,746)... - BOB SST. 208) aise o's: « 309,657,967) 338,126,163| 6... 165,770,258| 12,883,525) 295401463 
Dsl MOND sco sty sz hvalbop onus eaten erase | $8,030,004! 586,080,534) .......- IOAIS7O}S48|) oss 296,472,485) 322,301,162; ........ 162,835,672) 12,577,417] 288,646,166 
AURIS SION esas tess ohio ina csiode encase | 83,120,004 552,578,144, ........ VOSOVES1) 5 as. - 287,705,151) 312,805,782| ........ 146,326,406] 12/805;451| 267'289'149 
DBO oss cysts macs achauitetaceeornees | 75,312,071| 511,864,172) ........ TO 2) en oe 272,608,897) 296,806,922; ........ 134,448,845)  9/978/491| 245,030;194 
ASAI soos ish aietabind ss Saewuieceen eee | 72,230,000) 460,623,867, ........ IBGAATOCB) cases ss 253,721,936 271,943,712| seminns 142,626,526) —8,931,311| 246,644944 
Metals WOT on. ese ewe vcwaseccsedesccacsss| SAOOMOTT BRR BOSOAOL 5555055 SOO280443) 5. oe o> 262,000,690} 282,619,886; ........ 124,905,335| 8,094,558] 2287318001 
ADR NON a Sov wrecte hookinianiigns Aen nee 71,500,004) 418,599,406} ........ 109,660,109}... 245,062,741] 279,889,967) ........ 230,002,937) —_7,377,021| 323'152,937 
PRU edna s-woweskaes cane ee 65,552,875! 422,848,120} ........ EDOATIILD  wccoscies 224,134,569) 241,457,627/ «1... 108,770,795| 7,831,641) 197.923'399 
PISA MEDION 2.0 cians Gea aes-oaaadicea cee eee 61,625,375) 382,818,169} ........ 125,931,560} ........ 213,534,394) 229,392,311) ........ 132,535,337] 7,563,428] 215;320'199 
MistalR MONS © ccc saice shes deieccccecaecwocce 63,202,875, 366,722,215] ........ 122,350,457, «.. +--+ 197,266,408 eased see eeeee 97,181,800) 77160445 175,653,613 
| eee ee | 


2405 surplus paid in. 
ers. m includes >200,000 surplus paid in. 











* Includes the premiums, interest, rents and income from all other sources except deposit premiums re 
commission paid), premiums of previous year received, appreciation of securities owned (not sold or mature 
bursements are the aggregates of the losses paid, dividends and expenses, the latter excluding 
ities owned (not sold or matured) and similar items which cannot pro’ I 
eign companies is deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. 
e Includes $500 premium on new stock sold. 

n Includes $500,000 premium on new stock. 


perly be classed as expenses; also in the case 
a Includes $150,000 premium on stock sold. 

i Includes $1,000,000 premium on stock sold. ude 

o Excludes $110,000 surplus paid in. 





SPECTATOR 























ceive 











d on perpetual risk 




















s, commissions received on reinsurance (dedu i 

d) and in the case of foreign companies their receipts trom reel seg Regge Total dice 
deposit premiums returned on perpetual risks, loss on sale or maturity of ledger assets, depreciation of secur- 
of foreign companies, their remittances to their home offices. 
b Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in. 
k Includes $126,566 premium on stock sold. 1 Includes $51,815 paid in by stockhold- 


+ Total dis- 


1 {First column for f 
¢ Includes $30,000 surplus paidin. d Tnchodes 





Nature of War Disabilities 


In the middle of May there was held in Paris 
an inter-allied conference for the study of one 
of the most serious of present social problems; 
professional re-education and other questions 
affecting men who are disabled in the war. 
“Interallied’’ is unfortunately as near as We can 
hope to get just now to the “international” 
gatherings which had become so important be- 
fore the war, but even so, there were delegates 
from as many countries as some international 
conferences have boasted: France and Belgium, 
Great Britain and Canada, Italy, Montenegro, 
Rumania, Serbia, Russia. 

The proceedings, a volume of 462 well-filled 
pages, constitute a library of authoritative ex- 
perience and opinion on one of the gravest and 
most perplexing of all the war problems. Most 
of the papers are from French and Belgian men 
and women actually engaged in the task of re- 
educating disabled soldiers, who characteristi- 
cally have taken the time and trouble, in the 
midst of their absorbing duties, to analyze what 
they are doing, and make their observations and 
conclusions available to others. Editors and 
publishers deserve appreciation also, since they 
have issued the proceedings so expeditiously 
that a copy had reached this country within 
ten weeks of the date of the conference. The 
harassed “reporters” of the different sections 
pay frequent tribute to the energy of the “‘sympa- 
thetique secretaire,’’ who kept calling for their 
summaries while, on the other hand, they were 
embarrassed by delays on the part of their 
contributors and by the receipt of valuable 
new papers after their summaries had been pre- 
pared and forwarded. 

The conference was held in the Grand Palais, 


where extensive classes in re-education are 
carried on. There were exhibits of prosthetic 
appliances, special tools and machines and 


recent inventions of use to cripples, and photo- 
graphic and statistical displays from the va- 
rious institutions. Several motion-picture pro- 
grammes were given. 


NATURE OF INJURIES IN THE PRESENT 


At the very end of the volume is the paper 
which is the logical introduction to the sub- 
ject for nous autres Americains. M. Lucien 
March, director of general statistics for France, 
summarizes the available information about the 
nature of the disabilities which the war is pro- 
ducing, and about the occupation and family 


status of the men affected. 


The national bu- 


reau which was created in March of 1916, to 
co-ordinate the various institutions and ser- 
vices concerned with disabled soldiers (L’Of- 
fice National des Mutiles et Reformes de la 
Guerre) has begun a registration of all the 
men in the country who are permanently dis- 
abled—sufficiently, that is, to be relieved of 
further military service. The register is not 
yet complete and so does not indicate the to- 
tal number or the proportion among the fighting 
forces who have been seriously injured, but it 
already contains more than 40,000 records, a 
large enough sample, it may be hoped, to be 
taken as representative of the rest. 

In the first place, the men are classified ac- 
cording to the nature of their invalidity, sev- 
eral hundred headings being used by the office 
in this analysis. Taking account only of the 
main divisions, it appears that out of 1000 in- 
valids 167 have suffered amputations, 63 of the 
upper limbs, 104 of the lower limbs, and 833 have 
been injured in other ways. 

Of the amputations the great majority are at 
the upper arm or the thigh; relatively few are 
at the shoulder or hip, or at the wrist or ankle. 
Ablations of fingers or toes are not classed as 
amputations, but as injuries to the hand or 
foot, since their loss is ordinarily less serious 
than the stiffening or functional impotence 
which results in adjacent parts. If they were 
included they would probably transfer to the 
amputation group about 50 cases in each thou- 
sand, bringing the 167 up to 217. Amputations 
of the lower limbs are almost equally divided 
between the right and the left, but for the arms 
there are 53 per cent of the right against forty- 
seven per cent of the left. 

Amputation of both arms or of both legs is 
extremely rare, there being only two cases of 
the former, and thirty of the latter among 
each 10,000 invalids. 

The blind, i. e., those who have lost their 
sight entirely, are not more than one per cent 
of all. 

Among the invalids other than the blind and 
amputes, it appears that of each thousand 371 
are injured in the arm or hand, 290 in the foot 
or leg, 74 in the head, 118 are blind in one eye, 
6 are deaf in both ears, 141 are disabled in other 
ways, including disease. 

The distribution according to the family sta- 
tus follows closely the distribution of men of 
the same age in the general population, remind- 
ing us how little selection it has been possible 
for France to exercise in filling up the army. 


Occupations, as would be expected, are rep- 
resented among the invalids of war in the same 
proportion as among the total mobilized force. 
No Telation is revealed between previous occu- 
pation and the nature of the injury received. 
Nor would any such relation be anticipated. 
The burning interest in occupation faces the 
other way. What is the relation between the 
injury and the occupation the disabled soldier 
goes into after recovery? To what extent do the 
cripples and other invalids resume their former 
occupations? Some interesting figures on this 
latter point are drawn from 7200 records of 
placement by different agencies, but these fig- 
ures undoubtedly greatly exaggerate the propor- 
tion of changes, and we shall have to await 
statistics that include men who have gone back 
to work without the intervention of an employ- 
ment agency or other institution before we know 
what is really happening in this respect.—The 
Survey. 





Warning Against Using Calcium Chloride 
for Depressing Freezing Point of Soda 
Solutions of Chemical Extinguishers 


An experiment recently made by Underwriters 
Laboratories demonstrated the undesirability of 
adding calcium chloride to the soda solution of 
hand-fire extinguishers. Calcium chloride when 
added to water in fire pails, barrels, etc., is an 
effective agent for reducing the freezing point. 
The normal charge of the soda and acid hand- 
fire extinguisher, however, has sodium bicar- 
bonate in solution. The addition of calcium 
chloride to this soda solution at once results in 
a reaction producing calcium carbonate, an in- 
soluble, carbon dioxide gas and salt in solution. 

In the experiment referred to, five pounds of 
calcium chloride were added to the normal soda 
solution and an attempt made to discharge the 
extinguisher. The reaction of the sulphuric acid 
with the salt solution and the calcium carbonate 
precipitate was not sufficiently rapid to build 
up pressure within the extinguisher, the in- 
dicator of a pressure gage connected to the cap 
remaining at zero through a period of over 90 
seconds while the liquid contents were drain- 
ing through the hose. 

The lesson from this experiment obviously is 
—do not add calcium chloride to the bicarbonate 
of soda solution of a fire extinguisher. To do 80 
renders the extinguisher inoperative.—N. F. P. 
A. News Letter. 
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Below will be found a comparative table of the premiums received in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx, New York city, by all the insurance companies legally doing business therein } 
for the last six months of the years 1914 to 1917, inclusive, as reported by the New York Board NAME OF COMPANY | 
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! ' 
of Fire Underwriters; also the premiums in Brooklyn in the last six months of 1917 and | 1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 | 1916 
1916, as reported by the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps. | 
ee eee eee Se | 3 $ 3 3 $ $ 
—— | ILLINOIS. | 
MANHATTAN AND Bronx. | BROOKLYN. Federal Union, Mas we 12,998 9,323 (ri: eeeere 1,823 Luiz 
COMPANY - | aes eee Marquette Nat’l, Chi. | 8,555 Ba wai pare 602 230 
OF . | | Millers Nat’l, Chicago... | 29 330 3, 3, 805 10,650 3,271 
NAME 1917 1916 1915 i914 | 1917 | 1916 Nutael fae... .... “| “34s ro eee ee | 253). 
| Retired companies..... er ere 12,216 Per me beaee 
liance§ 37 675 Py 938 23, 473, 36493)’ 484 Stag toad | 26,248 | 
Hiance§ ..... 490) terling, Indianapolis... . | PuviceaeEo naataceh.  Gexanne 3 5,530) 3,927 
—. 82'703| 49,386) 19,788]... .| 205523 ’ | | 
Assurance Co. of Am.. 59,412 39,802 24,730 22,152 11,559 Iowa. 
Caledonian-American. . 11,608 5,713} 21,947 13,811 2,694 Dubuque F. and M., Dub.) 47,822 34,773 65,156 8,326 17,612} 11,331 
City of New York....... 100,436] 53,747; 46,572| 63,977] 37,605 
Colonial. . ‘ 31,189 14,695) 12,957 18,365 3,716 LOUISIANA. 
Commercial Union Fire. 26,130 19,776) 9,014 32,260 8,048 Mechs. and Traders, N. 0.) 41,086 30,821 25,263 19,158 11,920) 9,440 
Commonwealth.......-- 54,324 28,153 | 34,036 45,517 21,033 2,815 
Continental. . taste 369,789} 260,865) 163,240} —:177,656/ 109,351 79,193 MARYLAND. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire..... 147,936 139,296) 113,375 121,858 95,251 83,859 | German-American, Balto.| 15,700 15,002 16,192 20,862 3,335 3,641 
Globe and ne pireiaisiere 256,819 161,900 118,209 158,132 59,890 38 = Retired companies..... S Suciaewe «| Sooke.  taaaees 36,074 eeeeal Penta? 
Great-Americant. ...| 350,746] 369,894) 345,981] 375,519 90,134! f | 
Hamilton... eros 8,701 3,489 5,943 8,085 4,962 ‘O71 MASSACHUSETTS. 
NGM EOR ce o's sco csi sine «« 86,962 100,576) 100,648 63,240 33,088) 34,118 Berkshire Mut., Pittsfield) 1,941 919 844 310 183 14 
MiGHIB Gs cscs cca sees + so 600,798 492,674) 465,525 523,860 155,089} 140,022 —- Boston, Boston.......... 77,986 67,108 61,028 71,072) 26,572 24,509 
Imperial s.....---+-+-+ 11,756 23,306) 26,752 18,022 3,435 4,795 Fitchburg Mut., Fitchb’g.| | ee 131; Ss... ee co ARS ase 
Knickerbocker.......... 99,361 50,156) 7,198 3,819 7,562) 11,560 Lumber Mutual, Boston. | {| eee avsnep) soweucs 1,907 
Liv. & Lon. & ee Beis... 5,010 (C | oe 6,635 307 1,280 Mass. F. and M.., Boston. | 18,400 19,211 20,348 12,939 9,745 
Mercantile w.. eee 40,157 20,349) 19,548 23,490 32,687 8,534 Old Colony, Boston......| 2: 18,932 16,389 19,447 4,236 2,845 
Merchants Sees 55,832 43,894) 41,988 40,366 10,550 8,333 Springf’d F. and M. "Sp’d.| 73,962 67,396 66,223 67,382 18,703 12,875 
National Liberty}... ... 121,018 103,520) 84,925 100,320 43,084 34,656 Retued Commanes...,  <-cesch ce vcach | - sansa: SR aaah. | aces 
Niagara......-+++- sen 128,792 109,122 102,797 125,758) 69,874 59,374 | 
North mig eer 146,838 118,105 114,987 134,519 36,763 33,139 MICHIGAN. 
Northern. . see eeeee 26,631 25,641) 21,545 28,970 9,173 7,216 Columbian Nat’L., Detroit| 21,359 12,896 24,274 13,280 2,543 4,431 
De ec cians 910) oases 31,858 24,848 17,418 18,996) 20,217 17,030 Detroit F. and M., Detroit 21,423 20,503 21,386 22,882 8,187 2,870 
Queen. ...6- eee eeeeeees 82,459 60,433 69,098 64,282) 30,051 29,317 Detroit National, ‘Detroit | 23,315 12,970 8,411 9,892 1,454) 5,917 
Richmond...........++- 33,010 18,687} 17,410 20,630 5,251 3,837 Inter State, Detroit..... | 5,913 5 Re eo ee oe pee ; 
Safeguard.......-+-+-++- 27,628 26,185} rio ere | 2,122 1,703 Mich. Com’l., Lansing... 34,220 24 542 17,882 18,555) 1,764 1,684 
Stuyvesant....-.-++-++- 13,128 69,447) 20,452 33,547) 4,232 21,125 Mich. F. and M.,Detroit 18,912 16,784 17,262 17,524 7,744 5,061 
United States b.. aes 168,749 117,440) 51,103 62,449 65,806) 53,108 Michigan Millers, Lansing} 26,102 17,833) 12,157, 17,866 4,107 1,424 
ST Si ae ee 29/996 38,843] 29°892 21,758 11,138 13,047 
Westchester. ree 108,649 107,444 100,804 113 ,788) 66 "712 2 54,723 MINNESOTA. | | 
Retired Companies....} ........ meMel “sweet ELIS) ...-.---- Fo Seeees Minneap. F.and M. ,Minn.| 8,737 20,826) 20,854) 15,919 1,225 3,010 
| | Nwn. F. and M., Minn. 1,970 1,019) 1,300) 1,038 Ss 
Lloyd St. Paul F. and M.,St. P.| 61,984 60,376) 59, 070} 58,460 12,074 9,569 
loyds. | | 
Allied Underwriters awe hs 966 : $10) 1 047 790 515 292 MIssourI. | 
Amer. Exchange Undrs... 19,690 16,321 15,694 10,820 3,015 2.013 Am. Central, St. Louis. . | 76,488 60,359 49,958 45,829 28,092 22,135 
American Lloyds....... 8,558 7,240) 5,196 8,067) 2,961 2,789 Citizens, St. Louis....... | 13,656 8,363 | 9,317 9,668 15,775 15,610 
Equitable Unders....... 31,141 Reet eer | eee 3,967 ig } 
Great Western Lloyds... 4,963 3,895) 2,490 5,314| 2,015 1,690 New HampsHIRE. 
Individual Underwriters... 22,081 20,868) 17,701 15,112) 356 365 Capital, Concord........ 28,624 23, 023! 19,652 23,373 7,709 8,032 
Lumber Underwriters... . 537 865) 556 1,762) 1,192 Granite State, P’tsmouth.| 22,481 16: ’919| 11,282 8,586 4,746 3,104 
National Underwriters... 1,804 1,927} 1,180 3.471] 781 New Hamp., Manchester. 29,912 27/209) 24,516| 25, 434 19,435 15,040 
N. Y. and Boston Lloyds 2,351 2,833] 1,989 4,216} 960 | 
N. Y. F. and M. Undrs. . 2,366 2,401 1,924 4,188| 304 New JERSEY. | 
N. Y. Fire Lloyds..... ‘ 13 a. Ccoleead <verseh swath | | waete American, Newark....... | 88,293 85 521) 81,410) 105,073) 27,966 24,229 
N. Y. Reciprocal Undrs.. 47,781 36,771) 34,916 36,407! 5,095 Camden, Camden....... | 58,178 37,358| 35, ,683| 45,958) 20,490 15,771 
N. Am. Inter-Insurers.. 17,547 10,279| 7,258 2,631) 2,676 Eagle, Newark.......... wx aeateTe a aeaal OMG se eade teas Tae 
Norwegian Underwriters. 1,723 2,330) 2,834 2,176) 1,058 Firemens, Newark...... | 95,582 90.794| 83, 499) 95,172 39,207 30,291 
Union Underwriters...... 4,425 5,018| 3,677 3) 361) 1,010 Newark, Newark.. 81,296 61,312) 43,009) 27,015) 11,768 7,700 
Workingmens........... 150 1,853} 1,931 1,882| 898 New Brunswick, N. B’k.. 33,915 18,017 17,617) 16,844) 18,615 11,156 
Pes GAGS G eres) Serre ty | (| Sees MM onal. alta New Jersey, Newark..... | 42,558 22.795) 22,511) 19,006 15,419 3,367 
| Standard, Trenton....... 15,320 15,430} 12,697 14,829 5,841 5,002 
| | | 
New York STATE _ | New Mexico. | | | 
Agricultural, Watertown. 59,964 45,307 39,300 52,319} 17,788 11,961 Retired Company....... S 2acsresce Ase 243 ji: || en’ ieee 
Albany, Albany......... 12,322 9,613 8,168 11,293} 7,536 7,402 
il ot ee eee | 24,125 23,900 20,255 29,138 16,895 16,501 Nort CAROLINA. | | 
Commerce, Albany...... | 8,372 9,268 9,190 7,525| 2,432 1,130 Dixie, Greensboro....... 12,622 9,348) 5,985) 21,622 1,009 1,082 
Glen Cove, Glen Cove. . a 6,622 7,970 2,125 3,457] 1,789 1,591 Independence, Greensboro} wae Steer Bh wate “ene aceaus 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. . 79,080; 64,342 59,106 67,863! 24,748 25,488 North Carolina Home.. | 8,890 Pt” | wader 526 237 
Mutual Fire, Albany..... 10,739| 3,093 5,497 431) 451 458 . 
N. Y. Nat’l, Buffalo.... 13,965) 17,401 14,430 16,315 547 2,147 Ouxr0. | | 
Seneca, Buffalo.......... 13,190! ,289 5,827 2,174! 1,967; 975 Am. Druggists, Cinn..... 2,780 2,605) 2,475 2,256 1,582 1,627 
Union, Buffalo.......... 20,149 12,098 13,398, 15, 603 2,351 1,540 Central Mfrs., Van Wert. | 239 437) 5,872 595 ene 575 
| | Cleveland National..... } 13,735 12,087} 9,030 2,273 2.624 3,288 
| | | Industrial, Ak Wiccan < i 9,515 70: S  wrarecaly 1,893 9,085 
ARIZONA. | | Lumbermen’s Mutual | 
Armonia; PROGR iccccst cccaeeen | 3,676 4,636 3) 1 | ener 2,429 Mansfield. . : 1,604 eee Ga oe OI angteas 1,041 Ao 
| | } Ohio Farmers, Le Roy. - 35,856 19,757) 18,996) 18,490 14,640 9,518 
| | | | | Teutonia, Dayton....... 4,648 4,002 2,206 3,978 351 1,307 
CALIFORNIA. | | 
California, San Francisco. 49,807 37,019 2,917 5,976) 5,537) 2,675 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Firemans Fd., San Fan.. .| 66,847 | 57,329 51,457 56,771) 16,530 11,406 Allegheny, Pittsburgh. . ; } ; ; Ae 2,001 “a 
Vulcan, Oakland........ | 19,181 4,957 956 2,044 2,041 523 ~— Allemannia, Pittsburg.... 27,569 15,951 18,980) 22,741 3,282) 3,450 
| | Alliance, Philadelphia... . 38,080 28,842 24,429) 26,894 6,907) 6,054 
COLORADO. | City, Pittsburz.. : stots ee 1,249 .- 
Merchants, Denver...... | 9,123 4,628 5,359 4,821 2,159 803 County Fire, Phila...... 13,482 9,842) 4,816] 10,268 3,795 1,961 
| } | Farmers, York.......... 20,657 14,978) 13,564 12,786 7,184) 681 
ConneECTICUT. | | Fire Assn., Lie cml : 109,772 91,207 86,115) 97,825 29,015 22,9085 
Etna, Hartford..........| 29,070 254,909 258,352 216,974) 70,960 63,130 Franklin, Philadelphi: a 58,050! 52,837) 50,045) 34,387 29.733 24,068 
Automobile Insurance... . | ett 26,589 Seeeeh “ensune A rere German, "Pittsburg ae 2. | ree 10,172) 15,549 1,777 7,089 
Connecticut, Hartford... | 53,501 45,181 45,003 47,639 40,288 33,050 German-Am., Pittsburg. 11,666) 9,676 9,551) 10,403 5,017 3,648 
Hartford, Hartford. PAAE Ss 155,652 135,799} 132,043 161,766) 118,790 105,440 Girard F. & M., Phila.... 19,591) 15,213 13,474 11,582 18,942 9,081 
National, Hartford...... | 146,619) 111,804! 110,259 128,386 93,084 69,434 Graphic Arts Mut. Phil.. PQs Gp cee | eee. 106 ; 
Orient, Hartford........ | 67,647) 485,605 40,209 47,106 20,366 16,906 Humboldt, Pittsburg..... 13,750} 12,776 11,056 14,069 7.272 6,799 
Phoenix, Hartford. . al 97,122 87,598 93,693 102,494 21,005 18,835 Independence, Phila... .. 21,659) 9,391} 3,248 3,528 1,544 
Security, New Haven.. a 32,175 26,137 23,348 27,371 16,727 18,884 Ins. Co. of N. A.. Phila. . 196, 767 | 125,664 98,167 96,939 33,837 
Standard, Hartford...... a 25,955 19,935 19,595 18,661 10,261 9,040 Ins. Co. S. of Pa., Phil. . 41,711} 62,521 35,678 20,187 33 037 19,759 
| | | Lumbermens, Phila...... 15, 546| 9,689) 8,371 9,580 6,189 8,302 
District oF COLUMBIA. | | | Mechanics, Philadelphia. . 30,861 | 16,085 9,549 12,935 12,745 1,844 
Firemens, Washington. . . | 16,876) 13,760 11,494 8,167 2,086 1,706 —_Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pitts. 39 446| 44,544) 43,505 47,705 8,091 10,197 
Potomac, Washington. nil 17,281 10,130 10,244: 5,591 2,115 1,42: Natl. Union, Pittsburg. . ' 40,860) 29,877) 28,176) 34,561 13,876 10,321 
Retired COMPANIES..002 | ceeccsce | 25,677) 17,945 OGG sececce: 13,970 North Branch, Sunbury.. 17,348} 9,227] et arr 2.777 1,483 
| | Penns. Lumbermen’s... eT rere ee | ees 1,450 
: GEORGIA. | } Pennsylvania, Phila...... 62,068} 55,799 51,905 56,238 16,572 11,008 
Georgia Home, Columbus 13,895) 13,408) yt | | re 2,927 869 Peoples National, Phila. . 62,344) 51,772! 51,545) 56,456 20,843 15,044 
__ : | Pittsburgh, Pittsburg....6  ........ | 6,730) 6,544) 5,048 317 3.726 
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a ee a ye ee ————= 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. BROOKLYN. MANHATTAN AND Bronx. BRoogtyy, 
NAME OF COMPANY. | NAME OF COMPANY. | 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 | 1916 1917 1916 1915 | 1914 1917 1916 
ie 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. $ $ $ $ | $ GREAT Britain—Con. | $ 
Reliance, Philadelphia. . . 43,109 34,585 32,176 39,283) 13,002) 9,406 Patriotic, Dublin........ 12,318 6,869 71 eee osar : 506 
United Firemens, Phila... 45,455] 30,875, —-29,954] 34,567) 15,055) 8,433 Phoenix, London........ 160,363, 108,559) 101,500, 95,072, 31925] 51044 
Western, Pittsburg...... 26,366 25,702 23,877 23,952) 12,622} 11,057 ~— Royal, Liverpool........ 274,208} 188,094 190,373; 184,297; 105,988 78.235, 
Retired companies.....|  .....- 6,493 10,862 |: } | | 7,119 Royal Exchange, London. 52,152 48,574 47,846 51,268 14,046 12'633 
Scot. Un. and N., E’d’b’g.| 182,889) 106,484) = 122,888) 111,714] 36/527 30,812 
RHODE ISLAND. | State, Liverpool......... 21,010 26,948 23,542) 19,305 994 '890 
Equitable, Providence.... 51,794 36,567 36,939) 28,309} 20,591 14,903 Sun, London... 86,504 65,366 70,325) 84,913] 34,535 27.360 
Pawtucket Mutual...... 1,554 | 346 778 397 312 117 ~~ Union, London. ae 56,188 42,457 11,519 39,936 9,646 6.446 
Prov. Washington, Prov. 85,072 75,685) 69,897) 79,513 13,602 12,719 Yorkshire, York......... 36,540 27,685] 22,442) 22/937 6430 
Rhode Island, Providence 29,423 26,076) 21,855) 15,462 19,497 14,644 | 
| Netherlands, the H | | | 
VIRGINIA. | | : etherlands, The Hague. 15,177 17,430} 14,646| 16,768} 11,462 7A: 
Virginia F. and M.,Rich’d 33,292 32,334 30,749) 29,521 7,183) 6,928 i" | | 37 
| WEDEN. | | 
WEsT VircrInia. | | Svea, Gothenburg....... 49,230) 26,126) 26,157) 36,009 9,956 9,86 
German, Wheeling....... 8,510 5,350) 5,113) 20,121 1,877 | 2,320 | | | 861 
| | | | imme | 15,650) 11 “ | | 
WISCONSIN. alamandra..........++. “4 5,6 ROSEY | Rieti. ae 
Concordia, Milwaukee...) 33,420, 37,277/ «30,935 38,160) 13,240 14,133 | | | 
Milwaukee Mechs., Mil... 45,476 36,053 | 31,501) 36,548) 17,273 13,281 AUTOMOBILE PREMIUMS.| | | | 
Northwestern Nat., Mil.. 31,122 28,019) 30,747) 25,444) 31,528, 25,637 = Atma, Hartford.........)  ...... (Wleeeeese fy cebcters HO, ku . soe 
| | Alliance, London........! 573 324 527) Se i °” ccecuees 
CANADA. | | _ Alliance, Philadelphia... .| 005 2,037] 1,625) $020) eee 
British America, Toronto. 71,920 44,556| 36,243) 42,738 25,490) 14,885 Am. and For. Mar., N. Y.| 311 268) 149} 311 35| 15 
Western Assur., Toronto. 73,415 50,030) 30,271 39,898 14,751| 11,750 American Merchant..... 631 SOG ksecoars i eeRiaee 290) 163 
Automobile, Hartford....) = ...... Saat | cr evattccal 3,388... | 4,670 
FRANCE. | Boston, Boston..........| 1,263 | 1,356) 1,459) 2,327 795 620 
General Fire, Paris...... 18,037 18,098) 19,163) 20,627 9,730) 7,641 Brit. and For. Mar., Liv. | 311 268) 149} 311 35| 15 
Nationale Fire, Paris.... 18,746 16,038) 11,007) 9,522 8,191) 5,825 Federal, Jersey City..... 6,720) 7,495) 7,322| 7,018 118} 105 
BP IK OANES «50512 < <:6 010: 26,558 16,951 20,256) 18,251) 12,145 7,552 Firemans Fd., San Fran.. | 2,651) 3,207| 160) 220. 77 265 
Union Fire, Paris oe 16,149 10,722 8,556) 8,710 6,016, 4,802 Ind. Mut. Mar., Lon..... 1,016) 709 647 AGE, casceslh  Sceeee 
Urbaine, Paris.......... 17,930 12,197) 11,465) 12,128); 4,521) 2,101 Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. . 1,441) 2,093| 1,561) 2,329; 
| aaa ee ; 12} 595) 298 R65). 6s, lh) eae 
GERMANY. | : arine, London......... 1,551 2,087) 1,967 PAO2S Visicuete . “encom 
Aachen & Mun., Aix-la-C} —....... 41,119} 39,671) 49,630, ...... 9,959 Nord Deutsche, Hamburg. 35 176| 341 328 2 5 
Hamb’g-Bremen, Hamb’g}_ _........ 44,821) 31,571 23,036) ......| 12,766 Ocean Marine, Liverpool. 133 115) 64 133 15 6 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamburg 6,198 30,032) 19,842 29,858 2,393 i2,082' Phoenix, Wartford.......) 9 ..c02| se noes | ott | ie 225 298 
Prussian Nat’l., Stettin... 22,934 18,977 14,304 20,872 12,858 11,883 Prov. Washington, Prov.. 202 45) 17] 165 117 37 
| — a ~~. cl ttagal setae | Sao  cclrccall toot |maeee 
GreatT BRITAIN. eliance Marine, Liv’p’L.. 133) 115 64 133 15 6 
Atlas, London........... 51,841 46,170 39,923) 48,152 23,693| 16,813 Royal Exchange, London. 2,371 1,654 1,509 (00) are SC ero 
Caledonian, Edinburgh... 97,695 88,302 68,199} 93,167) 22,254! 16,449 Sea, Liverpool........... 1,386 d 902 AGhrs foci) witeent 
Century, Edinburgh..... 39,807 23,865 18,361) 15,809 3,339 3,305 Tokio Marine........... 677 | Sot eval) aah) | ate 
Commercial Union, Lon.. 166,137 123,418 110,196} 208,312 35,754 27,738 Union Marine, Liverpool. ........ 346 DL ga ee IR Re 
Eagle and British Dom’s. 11,667 ee epee 5,108 463 U. S. Lloyds, New York..; 2,709 1,724 ra. | i Tree 
Law Un. and Rock, Lon. 29,377 25,097 31,703 25,987 6,62: 7,071 Retired Companies....)  ...... | 3,716 SEGH  oesc.- 842 
Liy. and L. and G., Liv. 541,051 443,090) 423,877) 444,213) 147,850; —- 100,830 : es ol Se 
Lon. Assur. Cor., Lon.. 106,813 90,722 82,450 102,37 | 4 400 18,356 RECAPITULATION. | | 
L. and Lanc. L &G., Lon 23,101 13,082 10,705 18,539 2,049 1,366 Automobile premiums.... 25,479| 30,710) 28,899 29,070 1,723 7,045 
Lon. and Lanc., Liv.....| 139,819 107,811 98,761 120,061; 40,778 35,111 Local companies, fire..... 3,522,198 2,838,409) 2,437,515) 2,679,983 1,114,075; — 919,529 
N. Brit.and Mer.,London} 231,360 218,743) 213,339 223,321) = 92,275 55,599 Other companies, fire....| 6,820,177) 5,524,162) 5,013,895) 5,493,602 2'226'782| 1,772'468 
Northern, London......./ 94,606 65,108} 71,494 84,446) 34,385 33,601 ra aq | = 
Norwich Union, Norwich.| 68,487 61,487) 57,720 63,252) 18,266 18,231 Totals.............. 10,367,854) 8,393,280, $7,480,309] 8,202,655 3,342,580 2,699,041 
Palatine, London........| 57,125 36,567 16,747 78,122; 16,081 14,799 | 





+ Formerly the Germania. 


t Formerly German-American. | 
with the Buffalo Commercial in 1914. 


§ Formerly German Alliance. 
s Formerly the Pelican. 


b Merged with Williamsburg City, N. Y., in 1916. _” Formerly Buffalo German, merged 
u Formerly the North British and Mercantile, New York. 





Health and Accident Conditions 


with its underwriting possibilities. 


Many agents seem of the opinion that war 





affords, exists to-day as it did in the “piping 
times 0’ peace.’ Indeed, the present abnor- 


That health and accident insurance has en- 
joyed a notable increase in popularity during 
the past ten years is evident from a perusal 
of the statements of business written in these 
lines by twenty-one of the leading companies 
from 1907 to 1916, inclusive. 

In 1907, the combined figures aggregated $17,- 
302,836 and the final showing for 1916 advances 
the result to a gratifying total of $25,634,699. 
This is an increase of forty-eight per cent in ten 
years—or an average annual growth of $833,186. 

Further study of the figures reveals, too, that 
the expansion has been fairly steady and uni- 
form, especially during recent years, indicat- 
ing that the development of both these lines has 
been pursued with consistent regularity. Health 
insurance enjoyed the larger share of increase, 
owing doubtless to an increasing familiarity 


conditions will temporarily put a stop to further 
development of health and accident insurance. 
It is contended that the draft will automatically 
remove a large proportion of desirable prospects 
and that taxes and higher living costs will pre- 
clude most of the remaining eligibles from ex- 
tensive purchases of these classes of insurance 
protection. 

We do not think the war will seriously or 
permanently affect this feature of the casualty 
insurance business. 

It is true that war conditions will force a 
certain readjustment of previous lines of at- 
tack, but it does not seem probable that the 
business will become entirely demoralized as a 
result thereof. 

The same need for economic protection, such 
as accident and health insurance so admirably 





Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, whe ts 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis 
This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as tne new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
home office. T-his 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 


tered against the agent. 


following prices: 


ne Ee $0.25 100 Copies....... Seckes ens SOEROD 
Lh eee 2.00 500 Copies........ saeco nice: Sen * 
—... 6.00 1000 Copies........... econ. ae BURGLARY lines. 


No extra charge for printing special advertisement on the back of this publication 


on orders for 100 copies or more. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street, NEW YORK 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 


mal cost of everything by which our very ex- 
istence is regulated has so reduced the purchas- 
ing power of money that it is even more impera- 
tive for men of limited income to provide them- 
selves with some proper safeguard. 

Harder work and more intelligently directed 
effort is all that is required of the solicitor to 
maintain the development of health and accident 


insurance at the same _ encouraging level 
reached in 1916, 
New prospects must be discovered. The re- 


sults shown at the conclusion of 1916 by no 
means measure the limits of possible growth 
and development which accident and health 
underwriting may attain. There are still hosts 
of good prospects to whom the message may 
profitably be carried.—General Accident’s Re- 
view. 
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Will consider proposals for REINSURANCE on 
COMPENSATION, PUBLIC and GENERAL 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 





Classes of Bonds Issued to Protect Public Funds in Banks 





DEPOSITORY BONDS DESCRIBED 
Hazards Involved in Writing this Class of Bond—Signifcance of the 
Financial Statement 


By Lutuer E. MaAckAtLi 


In previous articles of this series attention has been directed to 
some of the difficulties which a surety agent will encounter in securing 
underwriting approval and handling certain classes of bonds; and it has 
been the purpose to offer suggestions as to the best means of over- 
coming these difficulties. We now come to a class of bonds which 
presents a minimum of difficulty for the agent, and which, from the 
agent's standpoint, is one of the most attractive lines of surety business, 
namely, depository bonds. 

These bonds are given to guarantee prompt return upon demand of 
money deposited in the bank; and inasmuch as a bank must promptly 
honor all lawful demands for the return of money deposited, it is 
apparent that the surety will not be called upon to pay unless and 
until the bank “closes its doors.” The failure of the bank is therefore 
the contingency insured against. 

It is expected, however, that when the bank does fail payment will 
be promptly made by the surety. Any company which values its repu- 
tation and standing is eager to pay promptly, so as to establish or 
maintain itself as a company worthy of writing this line of business. 
One of the chief values of the bond with corporate surety is that it 
results in the production of the money when the bank fails—not a 
month, or two months, or a year afterward: and unless a company 
performs this service it does not earn its premium even though it may 
ultimately pay. It follows, therefore, that a surety company writing 
depository bonds earns a premium even though it may ultimately get 
back by way of dividends the greater portion of the amount it has 
paid; and this feature should be called to the attention of those who 
may consider the depository premium rate as being too high in relation 
to the net losses. 

Bonps to Secure Pusriic FuNps 

The bulk of these bonds are given to secure public funds. In many 
cases they are required by law, but in other cases they are required 
by public officers for their own protection or at the instance of the 
surety on the officer’s bond. Agents who have the proper personal and 
business relations with public officers having the custody and control 
of public funds and with the banks in which these funds are to be 
deposited will naturally he the ones to get the applications for these 
bonds. 

Depository bonds, however, are not limited to the securing of public 
funds. The number of private institutions requiring depository bonds 
is increasing. The individual, firm or corporation which carries only 
enough cash for its ordinary needs can generally select one or two 
banks in which it has sufficient confidence to accept without depository 
bonds, and therefore bonds are not required by the average private 
business house; and, except in times of great crises, this is not a very 
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fruitful field for surety agents. But many large institutions find it to 
their advantage to deposit money in many different banks in different 
sections of the country—banks which they do not and cannot know 
intimately—and it is getting to be the practice to require corporate 
surety bonds covering such deposits. The principal institutions in this 
class are the banks themselves. ‘The larger banks in the larger cities, 
which sometimes have more money than they can conveniently lend to 
advantage locally, sometimes deposit such money in smaller banks in 
sections of the country where money is scarce and interest rates high. 
These smaller banks are able to pay a relatively higher rate of interest 
and the arrangement is mutually profitable. The money is generally 
carried on a certificate of deposit payable at a definite time, generally 
in six, nine or twelve months. This is a field which can be developed 
by the agents. The arrangement has a salutary effect upon the banking 
institutions as a whole, because it tends to take money from sections 
in which it is plentiful and places it in sections where money is scarce, 
and thus tends to equalize interest rates. 


BASES OF APPROVAL OF APPLICANTS 

llaving secured an application, the next duty of the agent is to have 
it promptly approved. In this connection it should be borne in mind: 
(1) That the amount of liability which any company will carry on a 
given bank is limited, just as the amount which a fire insurance com- 
pany will carry on a given building is limited; and (2) that the home 
office must pass on each risk, for even if the agent were qualified to 
pass upon the risk he will not know what liability the company may 
have accepted on that particular bank by way of reinsurance from other 
companies. It is the duty of the agent to present to the company the 
information necessary for it to determine (1) whether or not it will 
accept liability on the particular bank, and (2) the amount of liability 
it will take. This is comparatively simple, and the information that 
is necessary may be summarized as follows: 

(1) <A copy of the latest financial statement of the bank. 

(2) A copy of the bond, if it is available: if not, the name of the 
obligee, the terms covered by the bond, and whether or not there is a 
provision for cancellation by the surety upon notice. 

(3) The standing of the bank locally. 


ImMporRTANT ITEMS IN FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The financial statement is necessary, as that is primarily the basis 
upon which the acceptance of depository liability will be determined. 
The principal features of the financial statement which bear upon the 
acceptability of the risk are: 

1. Surplus. This is the fund which, in addition to the capital, is 
available for the payment of deposits in case of failure; and the 
larger the surplus the less chance there is of failure, provided, of 
course, the other conditions are satisfactory. 

2. Deposits. The amount of the deposits is not so important as the 
question whether the deposits are increasing or decreasing. If they are 
increasing, it is a sign of public confidence and good standing; on the 
other hand, decreasing deposits is a bad sign and often indicates lack of 
confidence. 

3. Bills payable for money borrowed, In certain seasons of the year 
it is necessary for banks in the smaller cities and in the country to 
borrow from the larger banks in order to take care of their cus- 
tomers. This is a recognized practice, and if not carried. too far is not 
particularly objectionable from the standpoint of the surety; but if the 
loans are excessive, or if it appears to be the practice of the bank 
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constantly to do business on borrowed capital, a surety company will 


be slow to accept liability. 
4. Real estate. 


prevent or defer a loss. 
an evidence of weakness. 


It is not well for a commercial bank to put much of 
its capital in real estate, for the reason that its assets should be kept 
liquid in order to take care of its depositors. A suitable bank building 
is not objectionable, but where a bank carries much other real estate 
it is generally a sign that some of its loans have not turned out well, 
and that it has been compelled to take over real estate in order to 
Too much real estate is therefore regarded as 
There are other elements in the financial 
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one. In each town there are generally one or two banks whose standing 
8 


is not the best. They have the reputation of being over-zealous for 


statement which are taken into consideration, but these are the principal 


ones. 


The term of the bond and whether or not there is a provision for 
cancellation by the surety are important elements in determining the 
desirability of the risk. A surety company hesitates to bind itself on 
depository bonds for a long term when there is no provision for can- 
Conditions may very quickly change, as they did in the year 
1907; and in such case it is most desirable to be able to cancel a 
depository risk. Full information on these points should always be 


cellation. 


furnished by the agents. 


The third point, the standing of the bank locally, is an important 


COST OF COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE IN NEW YORK 


An estimate of the cost of the compulsory 
health insurance scheme proposed in Senate bill 
544, New York, introduced by Mr. Nicoll, has 
been made by the Insurance Economics Society 
of America. In order to obtain the data upon 
which the estimate was based, the following 
letter and questionnaire were sent to about one 
hundred medical societies and to many physi- 
cians specializing in insurance and welfare 
work: 

COPY OF LETTER OF INQUIRY 

Senate bill No. 544, New York, provides for a 
system of compulsory health insurance, and the 
text reads “‘every employee employed in the 
State shall be insured without physical exam- 
ination.’”’ It also covers ‘‘all dependent mem- 
bers of insured’s family.”’ 

Not less than 85 per cent of the State’s popu- 
lation would come under this law. 

BENEFITS 

(a) Medical and_ surgical 

treatment. 

(b) Nursing. 

(c) Hospital treatment. 

(d) Laboratory facilities. 

(e) Medical and surgical supplies. 

(f) Dentistry. 

(g) Obstetrical service and maternity bene- 

fits. 

(h) Cash sickness benefits to insured. 

(i) Cash sickness benefits to dependents. 

(j) Funeral benefits. 

The text of the bill is in broad language, and 
reads: 

“Funds (insuring associations) shall furnish 
to insured persons and to dependent members 
of their families all necessary medical, surgical 
and nursing attendance and treatment from first 
day of sickness or accident.’ 

The same breadth of language obtains in re- 
lation to all benefits. 


attendance and 


WHAT WILL IT ALL COST? 

The Insurance Economics Society of America 
desires to prepare some figures, and, therefore, 
asks your co-operation. 

Using reasonable, honorable and necessary 
service as a basis, and remembering that 
babies, children, deficients, deformed, crippled, 
aged and all dependents to be served, please 
submit your answers to the inclosed questions: 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

In every 1000 cases of illness, how many need 
hospital treatment? 

How many need nursing (professional) ? 

How many require operations? 

If the average period of disability is twenty 
days, how many visits from doctor? 

Reasonable cost of hospital accommodations 
per week? 


business and of making loans on inadequate security in order to get 
business; or of having certain influential directors who are able to 
obtain special and unwarranted favors; or of lending large sums of 
money to corporations in which the officers and directors are interested, 
Careful inquiry should be made by the agent, and if any unfavorable 
information is developed it should be reported to the company. Inquiry 
should be made of prominent local bankers, as they generally know 
fairly well what is going on in other banks in the community. 


AMOUNT oF Ltapitity ASSUMED 


and surplus. 





Reasonable cost of nursing per week? 

Reasonable cost of average operation—(ma- 
jor) (minor)? 

The average loss of time per wage-earner 
through sickness is nine days per year: What 
is the average loss for children? 

All medical and surgical supplies must be fur- 
nished (including those for all accidents other 
than occupational). What will be the average 
cost per patient? 

Average period of time necessary for profes- 
sional nursing in obstetrical cases? 

WHO AND WHAT WOULD BE INVOLVED 
1. Population of New York State.... 10,500,000 
2. Number that would be subject to 

law, 85 per cent (Art. 1, page 3) 
. Number disabled each year by 
sickness and accidents not cov- 
ered by compensation laws, 33 
per cont Of NO. 25.660 8s00420000% 


3,425,000 


2,945,000 


4. Number that would require nurs- 

ing, 25 per cent of No. 3........ 736,000 
5. Number that would require hos- 

pital care, 162/383 per cent of 

MUD ab secs tote aces thie ie alse cre eielee nop Sea bo 491,000 
6. Number that would require opera- 

tions, 8 1/3 per cent of No. 3.... 245,000 
7. Number of visits from physicians, 

figuring average disability of 21 

GAVE. 010) © UNOS Sica e kescecetnessests 44,100,000 
8. Loss of time by wage-earners, % 

days each x 4,500,000 days...... 40,500,000 
9% Number of carrier associations 


necessary to administer the law, 
allowing 4000 wage-earners and 
5000 dependents for each........ 1,000 
10. Number of officers, directors and 
employees necessary for 1000 
associations, 25 each........... 
11. Number of State and city em- 
ployees coming under the law, 
to be paid for by taxpayers.... 
. Number of days to be compen- 
sated to wage-earners, 7 each x 
BPI os ecsgs xcs is seo sl Stas orerace ore ONS 
. Funeral benefits, based on Ameri- 
can Life Tables, average of 
deaths per 1000 per year among 
wage-earners 16 to 60 years of 
age 14.7; 14.7 per 1000 14,700 
per 1,000,000 x 4%. Deaths an- 


25,000 


150,000 


nw 


31,500,000 


w 


MAUNAN EN ora cererccrtvecsteusioyarrareere seyret 66,150 
14. Necessary expense to maintain 
1000 laboratories annually, each $1,000 


—_ 


5. Cost of medical and surgical sup- 

plies, No. 3 x $2.00 each........ 
16. State supervision and administra- 
tive expense. Political—put in 
your own figures. Ohio employs 
some 800 politicians to adminis- 
ter its compensation benefits to 
% the number of people and only 


4 ASARANY CIAINS: cesssssaceces sarees 
17. Dental service, No. 3 x $5.00 each. _.......... 
18: Reserves, © per cent Of Cost... ...55 0° Sees 


In regard to the amount of liability which a surety company will 
take on a given bank, this depends largely upon the size of the company, 
The amount is generally based upon the amount of the bank’s capital 
The smaller surety companies take from five per cent to 
ten per cent, while the larger companies take from twenty per cent to 
thirty or thirty-five per cent. 
in order to accommodate their agents, often take larger lines and 
reinsure with other companies. 
a gross line in excess of double the amount they are willing to carry net, 


This refers to the net line. Companies, 


However, the companies rarely take 


COSTS 
The marginal reference numbers refer to the 


corresponding numbers on page 2. 


~ 


a. 


. 44,100,000 visits at 25 cents each.. 


Ol mW bo 


Numbers 4, 


Figured on 
Economic Society 
Basis 
. 736,000 patients x 15 days at $2.25 
DOP COBY oo bieicals Soe Mernmedemealeans $24,840,000 
. 491,000 patients x 12 days at $15.00 


PGE WOOK oink sx i cpcre cairo evieirs 12,626,000 
3. 245,000 patients x $20.00 each...... 4,900,000 


! 11,025,000 
. 1000 carrier associations at $15.00 


CACH DOF VORP: s..csechcenccew ence 15,000,000 


150,000 x $15.00 each (% of whole 
ES urar chore nunorte ov arcerevere eck cre cbatars anor es 2,250,000 
. 31,500,000 at average of $1.00...... 31,500,000 
t 166:150 at S100:00 eaeGh ics. c.e acces 6,615,000 


1000 at $1,000.00 each... .:-...5...... 
2,945,000 at $2.00 CAaGh......icicccs cee 
2,946,000 at $5.00 each... ...66.6.. 
Add 5 per cent of Nos. 4-17, in- 

OMEREENS 25nd rst aie estar io reeetee 


1,000,000 
5,890,000 
14,725,000 


6,520,000 





PGR: 5. Sad pisses stalls ord oso sonal. 
5 and 6 are figured at less than 


one-half the number of patients given in ques- 
tionnaire replies. 


No cost was asked of physicians regarding 


No. 7. 


No. 17. 


Figures furnished by dental societies 


and dentists. 


wi 


FIGURES ARE CONSERVATIVE 
The figures herein presented were compiled 
th extreme conservatism and some of them 


are ridiculously low, such as doctors’ visits at 


25 


da 


cents each and trained nurses at $2.25 per 
V. 


Every total shown will prove to be less than 
reasonable cost under present conditions. 


It would also require 


20,000 more trained nurses 

5000 more dentists, 

$1,000,000,000 more in hospitals to equip the 
State of New York for this service. 


Proposed Check on Automobile Thefts 


A scheme intended to stop the hundreds of 


thefts of motor cars in this country has been 


worked out by the Secretaries of State and is 


to 


State at the next session. J. T. 


be presented to the legislatures of every 
Botkin, Sec- 


retary of State of Kansas, was delegated to 


draft the uniform law on the subject. This 


has been done and the bill has been sent to 


each Secretary of State in the entire country 


and in Canada for presentation to the legisla- 


tures when they meet. 


The law is based upon a card index system. 


All motor cars are to be registered by the Sec- 


retary of State. 


Not only will the name of the 
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owner, but the make of the machine, the fac- 
tory number, the year made and the engine 
number of the car, be recorded. The en- 
sine number is the important part of the re- 
gistration. A card index of the engine num- 
pers of the machines registered in each State 
is to be maintained. The proposed law estab- 
lishes a penalty of $500 fine for mutilating the 
engine number of a motor car. Sixty days 
after the passage of the act every owner of 
a car where the number has been mutilated 
must secure a new serial number for his en- 
gine from the factory and have it stamped on 
the machine. Every sale of a motor car must 
be accompanied by a bill of sale showing the 
engine number of the car sold. This number 
will be registered with the Secretary of State, 
and when a car is reported stolen a notation 
is made upon the card index of each State, and 
when a car turns up for re-registration in 
another State it can be easily identified. When 
a man attempts to register a car with a mu- 
tilated engine number and finds he cannot do 
it, and that he is liable to a fine for having 
such a car in his possession, besides being lia- 
ble to prosecution for buying stolen property, 
it is calculated that people will be extremely 
careful in purchasing used cars. 

The law can only be made really effective by 
being uniform in every State and providing 
for an exchange of notices of cars. stolen. 
More than half the Secretaries of State have 
agreed to push the enactment of the bill and 
the final draft will be completed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Secretaries of State in 
Washington in December, 


Automobile Accidents in 1917 

During 1917 the Travelers of Hartford paid 
$362,838.07 on 2861 automobile accident policies, 
and more than two-thirds of this sum was 
claimed for accidents resulting in deaths. The 
accompanying table shows that by far the 
largest number of injuries resulted from mis- 
haps in cranking machines, while the greatest 
amount was paid out for accidents caused by 
skidding or ditching. 

Following are the detailed figures as prepared 
by the Travelers: 
Amount 


$150,362.32 


Skidding or ditching 





COMSIONS: 250s waeesvceceeses 4 90,354.40 
Caretaking or repairing ...... 513 51,662.46 
CRADMIOE i.e 5.5.0.6 aereacsie sesioiaes 843 36,610.58 
ROMNDY -s cate crear aie ae ne eles 190 11,570.89 
Entering or leaving......... 288 10,006.50 
OMEGA ..os-5d-ncedcee cere we 118 
Miscellaneous. ....0sissscssce 86 
AEOUNG SALAZE 2 aacoc osew ee ves 88 
Foreign matter in eye........ 54 

SPORES oto srs cic uciaec ane a 2,861 $362,838.07 
POr fatal qecidemts: <.)s05- Se dew nw csecces $245,775 00 


Disa Die iUMIBIES: van ceetse cower a es 117,063.07 


Suits Dismissed in IIlinois 


Attorney-General Brundage of Illinois has 
dismissed two suits started by former Insur- 
ance Superintendent Rufus M. Potts against a 
number of fire insurance companies, in which 
he sought to have them restrained from issuing 
what are commonly known as “underwriters’ ” 
policies. The Attorney-General also dismissed 
an anti-trust suit started by Mr. Potts against 
another group of companies. 


~The Merchants National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has been licensed by the Ohio 
Insurance Department. 
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Insured Should Avoid Foreign Concerns 
Not Admitted to His State 





LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Existing Laws Leave Burden of Proving Actual 
Receipt of Proof of Loss Upon Insured 


The case of A. Davis & Son, Ltd., against the 
Russian Transport and Insurance Company, de- 
cided recently by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in this department, should be an 
object lesson to brokers who handle this class 
of business, and to the assured who are led to 
accept this class of alleged protection. 

William B. Ellison, when interviewed regard- 
ing the decision in question, said: 


You know that I was counsel for the assured 
in the case to which you refer, and I think that 
I may be suspected of having presented to the 
court all that could be reasonably presented as 
an argument sustaining the right of the assured 
to recover. I did so because there was some 
doubt as to what the law was on the questions 
involved, although my own opinion more or less 
favored the company’s contention. The ques- 
tions now seemingly are set at rest by the 
Appellate Division in a very well-considered 
opinion, and I think that the insuring public 
should understand the situation as it is now ex- 
plained by the courts. 


DENIED DOING BUSINESS HERE 


The Russian Transport and Insurance Com- 
pany, in the case referred to, was organized 
under the laws of Russia, with its head office at 
Petrograd, and it was doing business in this 
State through what it pleased to call a “‘corre- 
spondent.’’ When fire occurred a proper proof 
of loss was duly mailed to the company at its 
head office at Petrograd in a postpaid wrapper, 
with the ordinary return card upon it and regis- 
tered. This was done forty-two days after the 
fire. The letter was never returned by the 
assured, nor was there any proof offered that it 
Was not duly received. There was no authorized 
agent of the company in this State or else- 
where in this country, so far as was known. 
On the contrary, the company’s answer denied 
that it was doing business within the State 
threugn a duly authorized agent. 

On these facts the court held that the mail- 
ing of the proof of loss raised no presumption 
of its receipt under the circumstances, and the 
complaint was dismissed for failure to perform 
the conditions precedent of the policy in that 
regard. The Appellate Division fully sustains 
the ruling of the Trial Court. The law, there- 
fore, as now apparently settled, leaves the 
burden upon the assured to prove the actual 
receipt of a proof of loss by a foreign non-ad- 
mitted company, and the right of the assured to 
receiver is dependent upon his ability to prove 
that fact. Under conditions now existing in 
Europe, such proof is almost impossible to 
secure, and the consequent danger of dealing 
with such companies is made quite apparent. 


PUBLIC SHOULD BE SAFEGUARDED 


There can be little or no fault found with the 
ruling of the Trial and Appellate Courts, be- 
cause they quite fully conform to the language 
of the standard policy, but there should be some 
legislative provision that would provide for ser- 
vice of the notice of loss and of proofs of loss 
or any of the notices which the assured may be 
called upon to give either before or after the 
loss. Certain it is that the insuring public 
should not be left exposed to the conditions 
found to exist in the Davis case. 

The legislaiure, in my opinion, should act in 
the matter, or companies like the defendant in 
the Davis case should be effectively barred 
from the transaction of business within the 
State, and ‘‘correspondents”’ and others of like 
ilk should be made to father all policies issued 
through them in case of loss. 

There are provisions now in the law regard- 
ing the transaction of business by non-admitted 
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companies, and it would seem to me to be but 
just to our own people to see that those pro- 
visions are strictly observed. 


Fire Marshals’ Reports 


The Maine Insurance Department has issued 
a report covering the investigation of fires and 
fire record for 1917. In that year 27 lives were 
lost by fire and three by lightning, making a 
total of 30, as compared with 35 in 1916, 29 in 
1915, and 33 in 1914. During the year 26 fires 
were deemed worthy of particular investigation, 
but of a total number of fires of 2554 only two- 
thirds of one per cent were found to be of in- 
cendiary origin, with about 14% per cent of 
unknown origin. The total fire loss in Maine 
last year was placed at $3,565,386. 

The State Fire Marshal of Kansas, in his re- 
port covering the operations in 1917, shows that 
there were 3693 fires last year, causing a loss 
of $4,883,994. Nearly one-half of the total num- 
ber of fires were in dwellings. There were 
twelve convictions for arson during the year. 
At the beginning of the year there were 74 
cases of alleged incendiarism under investiga- 
tion, and during the year in 1917 about 100 new 
cases were reported. Many of these were 
proved to be of accidental origin, and in others, 
while they were of suspicious character, in- 
sufficient evidence was available. The Fire 
Marshal’s Department has given special atten- 
tion to the protection of foodstuffs and other 
war materials during the year. 

Fire Marshal Ole O. Roe of Iowa reports 
4953 fires in that State in 1917, inflicting a loss 
of $7,216,245, the excess of property loss over in- 
surance having been $2,207,874. The per capita 
loss was $3.06. Of the totai number of fires, 
2588 were in dwellings and 613 properties were 
uninsured. Much fire prevention educational 
work was done during the year. Eleven per- 
sons were found guilty of arson in 1917, two 
were acquitted and three cases were pending at 
the end of the year. 


Insolvency Defined 


In construing the insurance law passed by the 
Thirty-third Legislature of Texas, applying to 
the solvency or insolvency of mutual fire in- 
surance companies organized under the laws of 
this State, it is held by the Attorney-General’s 
Department that as long as the assets of such a 
company exceed its liabilities the company 
would not be insolvent; that ‘‘admitted assets” 
as construed in the law, mean all those securi- 
ties of the company which are defined in the 
law, and in addition include cash and poiicy 
notes and generally any valid obligation due to 
the company, provided always that such assets 
have real value. The opinion continues: 


However, that which might be realized by 
assessment under the statute and under the by- 
laws of the company would not be considered 
as admitted assets for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not any single risk ex- 
ceeded the admitted assets of the company. The 
fact that a company may have written a policy 
in excess of its admitted assets has no bearing 
on the general solvency of the company. Sec- 
tions 408 and 409 of the law are extra conditions 
imposed upon mutual companies and may not 
be violated without incurring the possibility 
of forfeiture, even though the company should 
be under the general corporation laws compara- 
tively solvent. 


—The Home Fire and Marine of San Francisco has 
been licensed in Tennessee. 
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COMPANIES. 


tna Cas. and Surety, Hartford, Conn...... 
tna Life (A. H. & L. Dept.) Hartford Conn. 
American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo..... 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa....... 
American Credit Indemnity, New York. 


American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt... . 
American Guaranty, Columbus, Ohio... . 
American Indemnity, Galveston, Tex........ 
American Liability, Cincinnati, Ohio..... : 
Amer.Nat.Ins.(A.& H.Dept.), Galveston, Tex 


American Surety, New York..... 

Bankers Accident, Des Moines, Ia. . ae 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Boston Casualty, Boston, Mass...... ‘iz 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass.... 
Carolina Life (A. & H. Dept.), Columbia, S.C. 


Central Live Stock, Kankakee, Ill... 

Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Cc hicago, “ 
Cleveland Life Ins.Co.(A.& H. Dep.), ), Clev., 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonville, ni... 
Columbia Life (Acc. & H.De p.), Cincinnati, O. 


ColumbianNat.Life(Ac.&H.Dep.), Boston, Ms. 
Columbus Mut.Life(A.&H.Dep.), ¢ oe oO 
Commercial Casualty Co., New. ark, 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philade this 1, Pa. 


Connecticut re eae. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Ill. 

Employers Indemnity, Kansas C ity, Mo... 
Employers Lia. Assur. (U.S.Br. ), Boston, Mass 
Equitable Accident, Boston, M: ass... 


European Accident (U.S. Br.), New York 7 
Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich. . 

Federal Life (Acc. Branch), C hicago, Il 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York. : 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore, Md 


Gen. Acc.,Fire & Life (U.S. Br.), Phila., Pa 
Georgia Casualty, ote Ga. . 

Globe Indemnity, New Vork....... 

Great Eastern C asualty, New York. 

Great Western Accident, Des Moines, Ta.. 


Guar.Co.of No.Amer.(U.S.Br.), Montreal, Can 
Hartford Accident and Ind., Hartford, Conn 
Hartford Live Stk.of N. Y., Hartford, Conn.... 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn. 

Home Casualty, Omaha, Neb.... 


Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark.. 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J. 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham, Ala.. 


Interstate Life and Acc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Interstate Surety, Redfield, S | | Ee 
Kansas Casualty ‘& Surety, W ichita, Kan. 
Kansas Central Indemnity, Hutchinson. Kan 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville, Ill 

Life and Casualty Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha, Neb 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York...... ; 
London & Lancashire Ind. of Amer., N. ¥ 


Lon. Guar. & Acc. (U. S. Br.), Chicago, III. 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass.. 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md. 
Masonic Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass 


Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston, Mass. 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne’ Ind. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 
Midland Casualty, Milwaukee, Wis 


National Casualty, Detroit, Mich.. 

Nat. Life&Acc.(A.& H.Dept.),Nashville, Tenn. 
Nat. Life of U.S.A.(A.& H.Br.), Chicago, Ill. 
National Relief Assurance, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Surety, New York City. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York.. 
N. J. Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark, N. J 
New York Plate Glass, New York... 

North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. 


North Amer. a eon (Cas, Br. ), Minneapolis.| 


Northern Casualty, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Occidental Life (A.&H. Dep), Los Angeles, Cal, 


Ocean Acc. & Guar.(U. S. Br.), New York... 
Ohio State Life (A.& H.Dep.), ( ‘olumbus, O. 
Old Line Insurance, Lincoln, Neb 


! 
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Net Premium Income. 





























| 
Net Surplus. | 
Total Sa SSS =a —————— 
Cash Assets Total 
Capital. | Jan. 1, 1918. Jan. 1, 1918. Jan. 1, 1917.) Reserves. 1917 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,000,000, 10,695,049. 2,855,883 3,297,694 5,162,898) 7,603,781 
*5,000 000 *140,584,445 *13,529,172| *13,985,333| 1 1,475,155) 16,231,609 
300 000 1,881,926 160,087 207 ,404 1,265,891, 2,089,716 
400,000 962'872 137,808 132,417 386,846 646,443 
350,000, 1,715,546 400,000) 387,477 *872,095 802,954 
150,000) 513,862 75,825 18,856 216,933 11,333 
215,000 386,888 42,149 44,142) 119,229 198,489 
500,000} 1,393,722 260,270 258,903) 531,944 548,026 
100. 000) 125, (028 15,662! 14,173} 34,024 66,290 
*250, 000 5,206, 754 *873,641 *688 698} 52,280 317,279 
5,000,000; 10,070,271 707,339 ,289 075 3,708,191 4,242,375 
100,000 290,481 36,353 114 135,519 380,028 
125,505 261,736 42,189 48,794 Sl, — 284, 119 
125,000 151,854 9,417 10,010} 15 aa 
100,000) 293,827 103,440 90,3: 36) 
75,000) 186,806 33,705 17,432) 421, 316 
55,936) 66,405 —2,374| —12,5 531| 33,268 
500,000) 1,725,348 325,544 296,048} = 61 8 
*250,000; *1,530,252 *49 004 51,678} 
125,000 169,979 24,123 27,708) 
*192,350) *1,385,824 *7,749 *25,942) 
*1,000,000; *13,908,696 *521,379 *510,331 337,264 
*126,000)  *1 7135,886] *167,258 *156,464' 84,492 
500,000) —-2,851,! 277| 366,243) 481,891) 2,462,872 
200,000 306.5; 31) 60,022) 23,674] 245,700 
*400,000 *20,895,615 5| *1,639,072,  *1,521,595) 291,245 335,250 
300,000 5¢ 300,000 300,000; 1, 
250,000} 79,187 74,133} 122-162 
$250,000 | 72,415,622! 10,629,854 13.633. S88 
100,000 162,285) 36,259 42,774 23.210 96,037 
t800,000 2,802,262! 7150,000 1750,000; 1,366,760 1,579,157 
200,000 "407 252] 145,591 177,065 46,661 391,202 
*300,000; *4,176,288| *94,412 *82,732 86.906 336,999 
1,000,000) 15/077'331] 2541987 3,080,742) 9,981,957) 11,870,103 
3,000,000) 12,034,692 1,812,323) 2,229,463) 6,087,830 6.659.915 
$250,000' 3,292,912 $357, 150) {666,683} 3,956,686 
300,549 1,874,233 181,065! 176,158} 1,941,876 
750,000 6,744,066 568,525) 536,019 5,124,642 
350,000, 1,408,404 234,137 296,079 1,301,201 
100,000 396,231 90,190 86,113 184,208 492,030 
{200,000 7660.830 $816,912 166,046 271 (a0 
800,000 hs 0,16 a no 2 047 271,723 3,555,859 5.233, 
200,000 380, 019: 59) 82,93 106,684 96,068 £ 
2,000,000 7,126,584} 9: 1,754,571) 3,136,752 2,034,626 
41,500 60,4771 6,033 2,012 2i 1,405 59,416 
*250,000' *1,023,699 *78,361 *44,905 215,005 230,734 
300,000) 1,112,772) 567,539 525,299 198,914 338,418 
384,177 662,641) 66,160) 56,017 178,728 306,803 
100,000 163,171 15,709 13,375) 42,442 301,764 
300,000 725,779 102,793 134,857 278,505 482,947) 
150,558 202,870 18,187 17,636 7,324 311,621 
106,600 160,404 ? 12,162) 29,633 56,22 51) 
495,840 $63,629 103,631) 240,843 ‘ 
100,000 115,640 16,029) 3,774 
200,000 335,473 61,545) 55,239 
176,580 246,239! 28,356) 27,400! 69,363) 
b2 200,000 gne4 48,404 178,960 1,368,976 
25 96,317 205,501 302,085 
9: 52.257 255,137} 410,848 655,947 
750,000! 2 Bor 310 19: 5,962 266, 240| 1,342,052; 1,020,536 
$250,000) 8,568,169 $805,610 +1,041,7501 6,154,467 7,832,562 
100,000 561,925 212,138 167,044) 222,865 627,001 
227,605 553,486 195,411 146. 917) 127,727 200,443 
1,500,000! 12,702,406 1,541,564 1,561,000) 8,500,526 12,518,384! 
100,000 715,691) 218,009 "215 5,055) | 370, 767 1,043,349 
150,000 358,551) 70,000 60. ,000) 107,235 401,140 
1,500,000! 5,005,254) 371,108 376, '388| 2,832,914 4,607,343 
100,000 440, 497 119,102 92,636) 204,722 249 248 
200,006 191,88] 305,981 478,557 835,583 
110,280 165, 590 6, 369 17,814, 7,181 170,084, 
200,000 380,505) 119,302 106, 470! 47,203 741,7 20) 
*300,000|  *2,871,350! *470,763 *361,858 242,574, 4 036,7, 751) 
*500,000) *15, 260,2 230! *318,597 : 340,015) 86,633 235 | 
100,000 157,267) 36,221 36,025 19,159 205,! 
4,000,000! 14 ,099'865| 4,429,085 4,546, 096 4,704,470 5,394, 331 
| 
1,000,000; 3,567,/ 515| 250,596 342 713) 2,050,985 3,037 946) 
400 ,000| 1,347,590] 211,037 253,284 | 669,320, 929,914] 
200,000} 961 857 274,131 349, 264! 487,726 729 746) 
200 000) 873,209) 208,747 233,034! 417,053 1,504,628) 
*125, ,000} *203,331 *38,312 *40,714 48,923 50,960) 
86,290} 150,041| 17,679 6,3 6s| 39,199, 56,821 
*250,000} *1,817,013) *68,949 *32, "a9 50,159 227,595 
1250. 000} 9,363,868! 11,093,608} 11, 325, 123 6,013,845, 8,919, 349) 
*225,000| *1,408,022! *66,686 *58,670) 11,040 87 808) 
672,635 1,717,387 251,276 37,079) 11,215 63 794) 




















———j/ Total 
Income 
1916 1917. 
4,395,151, 7,894,009 
11,975,424 16,986,400 
1,361,415, 2,130,975 
590,070 679,158 
690,767 877,086 
161,500 
143,978 
442,713 611. 
53,364 70, 192 
261,791 317,279 
4,908,536 
388,986 
329 324 
67 063 
83 28 
359 645 ) 433,938 
27,198 36,024 
1,154,450 852,477 
71,13: $5,202 
279 252 351,150 
27100 24,750 
339,982 337,204 
$1,169 $4,492 


1,813,373 
188,299 
284,926 

3,405 5 








to 


970,545 
283,613 
335,266 
4,488,341 





111,252 244,878 
9,606 07 4) 14,032,851 
101,256 102,794 
1,136,682 1,801,425 
376 994 $11,954 
337,469 

12,985,406 

7,283,160 

4,334,269! 

2,011,885 

4 FoR" 153 5,339,405 
1,061,610 = 1,351,753 
467,605 508,451 
205,640 325,440 
4,307,228 5,375,064 
79,161 261,589 
1,974,286 2,416,208 
33,265 66,714 





267,299 
45,094 
301,391 
1,899 
120,094 


53,416 
1 010, 438 
324, "898 
556,205 
2,064,568 








265,393 
381,041 
347,658 
308,782 
503,701 


321,917 
66,122 
501,041 
24,119 
168,705 


105,601 
1,405,530 
328,024 
706,607 
1,112,703 


5,440,996] 8,321,962 
580,997| 647,971 
161,198 235,786 

9,074,824] 13,103,087 
816,391 1,069,418 
372,664 413,996 

41,859,320] 4,771,926 
216,692] 266,700 
699,796 876,178 
153,615 198,464 
746,133 757,916 

4,149,183] 5,183,124 

1,018,670] 1,235,304 
205,147 210,947 

4,679,304} 26,138,383 

2,190,065} 3,200,559 
779,391} 981,897 
600,528 773,443 

1 = 875| 1,544,464 

314 51,094) 
72,498 71,662 
205,545 234,370 
6,023,389] 9,232,032 
80,289 88,085 
147,975 63,794 





1917. 


Losses 


$ 
2,386, 315 
7,675,554 
9 0,004 
3 





147,839 
54,203 
249,154 
25,630 
133.961 


909, 368 





23,639 
15 7 7913 
154,130 





19,670} 
5VO S25 2| 
410,050) 
1237526} 
7,701) 

| 


IS1,501) 
36,313} 
118,998} 
75,115] 


138,294 
819,336 
117,921} 
3,078,929} 
36,379] 


~ 


| 
567,397] 
159,853 
120,258} 
395,314 
765,103} 


wo 


2,590,997! 


om bo 
o_ 
Ee 
te 
for 


516,974) 
171,602 


38,174 
2,474,311 
139,083 
181,848 
16,466 


108,169 
123,919 

98,306 
114,057 
196,440 








66, 329 


32,013 
486,945 
93,7: 58 








961 762 


3,334,294 
362,238 
59,547 
5,714,430 
581,233 


175,533 
2,425,438 
70,300 
382,380 
67,775 


326,267 
1,623,741 
404,286 
75,789 
1,229,961 


1,354,778 
444,487 
356,490 
662,112) 

26. 404 


19,551 
102/258 
3,81 5,570 
36,5: 36) 
24,651) 








Paid. 


1916. 
$ 
1,265,712 
6,114,233 
437,961 
256,813 
205,260 





269,125 
24,002 
203,717 
22,580 
137,619 


77,747 
158,809 
62,736 
25,869 
162,201 
137,113 





275 
28,973 
116,17] 
10,358 








4,587,197 
40,030 


400,876 
159,522 
40,054 
4,597,142 
2,938,523 


2,396,489 


2,061,758 
383,715 
168365 


42,571 
1,626,237 
18,639 
119,191 
12,101 


142,346 
80,040 


32,960) 


130,918 
137,977 


65,927 


24,366 
377,400 
76,973 
263,338 
982,991 


2,550,714 
366,165 
19,949 
4,070,029 
472/397 


175,120 
2,592.5 520 
32,093 
30°57 
65,451 


337,137 
1,645. 674 
355,459 
83,403) 
1,087,628 





26,811 


16,781, 
74,762 
2,644,852 
30,026 
28,627 


! 







Thursday 


, and the financial condition of the ¢ 
, and are issued in advance of any State wenneones ~~ 
















OMpanie s 
partment Teport: 
= ——. 
Dividends} 7 
to Stock- Dishes 
holders ments, 
1917. 1917.’ 
| = 
125,000 76,048 (162 
250,000] 13,674'199 
37,500) 1.701401 
26,440) '638'717 
56,000) 198 295 
| 192,354 
| 157,612 
473,845 
90,146 
279,129 
400,000} 4,09; 
10,000 TT 3 
17,926 301,776 
5,000 67,796 
10,000 265,405 
7,500] 392/897 
37,406 
1,022,479 
Ferner 85,923 
Seas 355,927 
ment 21,121 
70,000 351,572 
er 90,66 
50,000 2.057365 
13,031 221,385 
40,000 344,479 
60,000 3,975 93 
20,000 206,045 
nioven, ce [OLOE 515, 03 
6,000 106,247 
ee 1,144,850 
43,000 416,619 
x 288,171 
250,000) 11 013,924 
480,000} 6,836,040 
aisle ae 4,165,903 
21,038) 1 ,330,995 
45,000} 4,242 904 
28,000! 1,189,256 
30,000 474,839 
ee €229,458 
aan. 4,346,898 
ae 220,689 
200,000] 2,002,325 
Bp eee 54,611 
7,534 55,375 
45,000 255,536 
22,232} 240,700 
6,000, 284.616 
Scores 341,735 
ee 319,039 
10,156 44,804 
25,000 425,703 
25,982 
ate 144,274 
11,617 91,216 
46,000 1,304,319 
15,120 314,854 
51,000 704,445 
1,481,623 
265,684) 6,001,432 
10,000 594,141 
15,922) 134,877 
300,000) 10,257,467 
10,000| 976,576 
15,000, 375,166 
ede 4,521,128 
10,000 193,120 
36,000 859,475 
nes 178,926 
16,900 743,294 
105,000 3,748,070 
oeseee| 1233875 
9,000 203,031 
490,008) 4,453,815 
120,000 2,601,555 
26,000 60,115 
38,000 756,823 
30,000; 1,560,924 
ees 48,478 
Petar 48,807 
216,340 
6,801,849 
86,239 
57,113 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1917—Continued. 



















































































1Panie oe Net Surplus. Net Premium Income SLosses Paid. Dividends Total 
report: shee : ota - - Total ~- - to Stock- | Disburse- 
a COMPANIES. _Cash Assets ‘Total Income holders ments, 
— Capital. |Jan. 1, 1918.' Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1917.'. Reserves. 1917. 1916. 1917. 1917. 1916 1917. 1917. 
otal — $ $ § ;s | s |s | s. S.) £2.41 £0. ee ee 
a Oregon Surety & Casualty, Portland, Ore..... 100,000 195,603 19,720 71,805 83,631 25,355 28,868 6,000 66,475 
917. Pac.Mut.Life(A. & H.Dept.),Los Angeles, Cal.|  *1,000,000) *39,646,909, *1,118,342 1,111,316 2,205,471 953, 644 924,801 130,000' 2,180,915 
oo . Peerless Casualty, Kenne, N.H 100,000 148,952 25,118 9,233 17,710 193,629 89,55: 55,957 7,500 193,055 
P Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg, Beige. 250,000 80 288,730 250,683 11,906 43,674 ; 1,140 7,983 
M7.1G2 Pioneer Insurance, Lincoln, Neb ee 20,000 “48, 183 3,363 7,371 24,714 $1,225 27,653 48526 87,091 
n ms 
me Preferred Accident, New York..... 700,000 4,657,672 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,106,737 8,034 2,427,689) 2.915.935 1,091,741 895,381 168,000 2,330,424 
338-717 Provident Life & Acc., Chi uttanooga, Tenn.. 200,000 471,223 84,316 104,375 91,929 758,270 705,371 774,149 F 44,000 729,143 
198995 Red Mens Fraternal Acc., Westfield, Mass.. . 100,000 168,428 54,680 47,340 12'549 48,999 49,376 55,434 8,000 $6,266 
Sis Reliance Life (A.& H, Dept.), Pittsburg, Pa. *1,000,000| — *7,550,502 *305,882 *285,848 57,116 111,709 91,997 111,709 35 5: 86,017 
192,354 Republic Casualty, Pitts sburg, Pa. Rass 500,000; 1,025,832 270,495 266,949 475,433 372,266 154,983 402,951 76,618 66,072 217,840 
al Ridgely Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass.. 100,000 549,681 282,642 485,134 350,104, 299,621 10,000 5 
90.146 Royal Indemnity, New York... ocean Sava a 1,000,000) 6,307,916 570,093 7 4,725,984 5 2,654,923 2,291,501 4, 
279199 Southern Surety, St. L ouis, Mo.. errr 600,000 2,58 034 193,836 X 2,681,778 3,238,425 2.795.958 1,799,093 1.781.358 10,500 29% 
oe Standard Accide nt, Detroit, Michi. . cece... 1,000,000; 7,366,681 1,329,588 1,279,456 1683, 381 5,433,383 4,297,767) 5,714,460 2,481,386 1,931,701 100,000 Mare 2 
193,446 Standard Life of Amer.(A.&H. Dept. ), Pittsburg *356,095| *1,770,873 *117,677 *60.260 40,917 60,533 23/489 61517 12'779 S774 35" 
te Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind....... 250,000) 393,069 81,302 69,747 112,216 106,281 133,002 47,248 49,035 12,500 
67795 Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis.........| 25,000) 135,529 61,152 69,692 281,387 280,819 285,424 27,308 132 262 15,000 
265/405 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn a 4 1:000,000 4,167,775 615,773 696,414 2.937.793 1,976,941) 3,100,560 = 1,049,720 589,305 80,000 
392897 Travelers, Hartford, ‘Conn FCC EE RCN or 6,000,000 | *129,311,110)  *8,062,943  *8,956,982 J 8 25,645,901, 19,097,005) 26,678,004 12,162,540 9,915,073 180,000. : 
cere Union Accident, Li incoln, PROB ese kd eee 30,000 220,184 20,903 13,093 164. 260 307,798 199.023 424 O17 36,174 17.853 750 
wos Union Health and Acc., Denver, Colo....... ; 100,000 170,141 56,729 54,106 12,000 66,302 64,648 76.450 25,385 24,371 9 000 71.613 
85,923 U.S. Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore, Md..... .| 3,000,000 16,041,264 = 1,833,722) 1,688,802) 10,328,918 14,390,158) 10,628,348) 14,966,384 5,950,276 4,148,734, 360,000. 11,832,519 
95 U.S, Guarantee, New York.......0. 2.0. sc0c0: 250,000 1,321,945 675,289 52 271,765 $41,686 255,707 44.713 48,894 25,000 258,119 
21 - United States Plate Glass, P hiladelphia, Pa.. 100,000 183,481 59,364 23,078 45,558 36,559 20,805 17 959 8,000 51,743 
Western Accident & Ind., Helena, Mont. 100,000 159,788 18,329 39,256 51,461 43,556 9,101 8,251 18446 
51.579 : . ah - 7 O77 29 § 
mrt Western Indemnity, Dallas, Texas... woeesies 500,000} 1,417,874 163,544 212,915 616,329 1,007,967 669,701. 1,149,975 419,425 288 743 ; : 956,: 282 > 
157 365 Western Life and Casualty, Denver, Colo.... 100,000} 167,208 41,432 26,702 18,750 543 112,676 187,716 61,958 34 406 6,000 
1 388 Western Live Stock, Peoria, Ill.............. 225 5,000) 473,451 85,706 95,715 146,103 Si 119,434 308,694 100,914 47,187 11,250 
ee Western Surety, Sioux Falls, 5. D.. Scart 172,750 189,847 3,929 1,818 12,564 22 909 18,974 43,383 1,006 6,710 8,638 
44.479 Wisconsin Acc. and H., Milwaukee, ‘Wis...... 25,000) 39,983 4,417 5,366 7574 66.878 63.012 70.050 32510 28 500 
5.9 
ran Wisconsin Nat. Life, Oshkosh, Wis........... | — *400,000}  *1,254,333 *175,463 *173,743 7,875 64,419 70,683 24,442 25,083 
15,503 World Life & Acc., Chicago, H.9............ 200,000 263,747 60,448 60,427 3071 ‘ 19.324 27080 6700 7468 10.000 p 
06.247 Zurich General (U.S.Br.), Chicago, Il... . $250,0( 000) 3,653 956 $633,566 7820,566 = 2,121,661 2,656,933 3 2,051,690 42961681 1,346.897 1,140,961 2,: 
44.850 Totals, 1917 (118 Companies)......... 6,20 ,600 627 779, 198 ; 154,553,320 229,396,977 243,566,732 100,506,253 5,682,846 199,665,146 
6 8 . - FIS) atte ee 
mp Increase in 1917... .. 00.4 ++. seen 837,269 53,016,112 18,221,601 30,121,924 12,999,671 at 619,773. 22,613,170 
13,95 ae ; AT Sine ar eal eae | 7 ; : 
Dene Totals 1916 (141 companies)..............| 65 403,331 574,763,086 136,331,719 1 213,444,808 $7,506,582 5,063,073 177,051,976 
’ Totals, 1915 (107 companies)...... 59,670,466) 501,45 59 112,464,218 152, 164,972,812 71,837,678 5,199,247 149,764,570 
65,903 Totals, 1914 (121 companies).............. | 58, 14 900} 462,727 3 d 14 159,110,286 70,258,518 4,772,979 139,569,348 
30995 Totals, 1913 (124 companies).............. 58,299,467! 440,371 650) 136, 275,460 : 149,206,081 66,994,205 55 2s,. 200 138,477,S: 28 
12.9, Totals, 1912 (122 companies)..............] 53, 796, 168! 396, £736,993) 120'474'514 : 122214723 511833656 ; - an 
89 O54 Totals, 1911( 122 companies)...... eaaieae 48,586,030) 3 359, 375,632 100,166,579 a 111,008,309 46,087,638 
74339 Totals, 1910 ( 87 companies)............. 39,483,764! 322,399, 799| 89,373,654 .... 97,642,665 38,755,959 d i 
a9 Totals, 1909 ( 86 companies) peers ae 35,530,345 307 060.7 549| 4 ...| 28,755,261 84,614,275 32,856,984 3,675,931 
29.458 Totals, 1908 ( 74 companies)...... ‘Guimeeae eansiie 6 259,361,342 a 40. 465, 653 or ...-e.| 68,295,794 74,820,986 30,003,247 3,406,888) 67,879, 240) 
46,898 ——— = —— ———— eee ee ee 
20,689 *Sgahoile Ss life Puamrnnar “+ ‘Intholes deposit capital. tf t Deposit capital. — Minus. 7 Fameats Ww orld Casuz ‘oad Co. a Includes $129,000 Maasinies d money. 6 Policies embrace life, health 
02,325 and accident. c Includes $580,000 voluntary contingent re: serve. é Includes $38,313 Pemiittedk to Home Ojtic d fy rcludes $373,10) renittel to Hon: Office. «Includes $177,927 received from 
54,611 Home Office. 2 Includes $1,000,000 transferred to capital stock account. x Includes $175,000 additional reserve. 3 Reinsurance business only 
3,375 Se — —— = LT 
5,036 
='016 Young Physicians Best Liability Risks difficulties with a patient and the result does policy is a personal contract; it does not insure 
r . . , . » Z ; . 7 . 7 
41°735 he an OS ee eee . : sis reer . ; i veeces property, but rather it insures the owner thereof 
W hen soliciting phy sicians liability insur- cost the insurer a good Int, yet such ¢ vents against loss because of the fire damaging or 
19/039 ance, it is well to bear in mind that from an should not upset established underwriting destroying such property, and that danger is 
underwriting standpoint those doctors who theories in this rather treacherous line of pik omipliners arn roc wine see a ee ee 
. : : a s e easure oO le hire Nazard; it represents 
belong to a well established medical society msurance, the judgment of the underwriter as to the pro- 
are most desirable risks. A doctor or dentist It must not be forgotten that there are a — of the eg mentite fund which 
; : ieee pene ee tS ee wets aes . aes Seer 1, should be contributed by the ownér for insur- 
who belongs to such societies or associations good many women who are doctors and den- ance on a given property: it is a calculation of 


has the support of his fellow members when tists, who stand well in the community, and the chances of fire which are present in that 





he gets into trouble, and seems to have a Whose professional activity is such as to make Property because of its construction, occupancy 
; ; ’ ? : : sae . and environment, having due regard for such 
better standing in every way than the doctor them desirable risks for liability msurance. protection as may be available against fire 
who, for some reason or otlier, fails to “join What the companies do not want, however, Starting or spreading; and such rate includes 
» ee 2 : 8 prey ane ue “oy ctuencind “sil the necessary expenses and profit to the com- 
aan up. le younger members of the medical are doctors who are given to malpractice, ad- panies and associations that constitute the 
% - . . . . . * * . . . . . - . 
and dental professions are the better risks. vertising and. soliciting clients by museums means through which distribution of the fire 
75,166 \l . ; i ; age “a cost is effected. 
m1 ioe Mos > reasons ' ; are , ; 4 “| agents. ie quack and moun- ia p ; : 
21,128 st of the reasons for this are obvious, but und uniformed us ents The quack and rhe selection of business written rests largely 
4 it will do no harm to enumerate some of them: tebank are in the uninsurable class. with the local agent, and his knowledge of local 
78,926 A young practitioner has very few patients. conditions and of those he insures, together with 
: 3 ‘ ‘ the quality of judgment that he exercises, de- 
13,204 hence the exposure is low: he is so anxious to Elements of Fire Insurance termines to a large extent the profit that his 
“4 please and to succeed that he is extra care- The lectures for the benefit of women, which ee ae will make and his desirability as an 
Landy : : ; ‘ : : : agent. lis is a most important and necessary 
3,05 ¢ atte "e ar e ap- are y being ye ‘yr the auspices of the - , : = a : Hap 
8.031 ful ind attentive, not daring to give snap ire NOW nae a nae Ischiaasciseuduhllics part in the machinery of the fire insurance 
: judgment, and creates a good impression upon Insurance Society of New York, are proving a business, and the suggestion sometimes made. 
a cS See : i i = as “ecwec. "She tocture civo > Robert P. at the local age » abolished < rs 
no his patients. Presenting little evidence of a great success. The lecture given by Robe “ a at we Ry yd hy i me be 5 “4 — d and own rs 
56,823 lucrative practic is ; : | Barbour, general agent of the North British of property deal direct with the insurance com- 
30,924 crative practice he is unlikely to be the 1M til ‘<tey: Yuan ite Ek panies, is a dream of impractical visionaries. 
¢ A P and Mercantile, on vire surance—its wle- The fire insurance rar ia s . . 
8,478 prey of people who make a practice of mulct- ; i : ie rhe fire insurance broker is a development of 
ine phvsicijans id in tee eves ; ments: How and by Whom Furnished,” last modern commercial life, and is largely the re- . 
8,807 € physicians and dentists by threatening week, was well attended and was received with sult of concentration of business. The broker, 
i. them with lawsuits for pretended malpractice. enthusiasm by those in attendance. Mr. Bar- — _ ae ee = ens Sucuenne 
’ . . co é a Ss age and representative o 
“are ‘ Hoe. be stated that the highest grade _— bour said, in part: the insured, and places the business within his 
, in the medical and dental professions, practic- The money paid for fire insurance indemnity, control in such companies as he may elect. The 
— ing in excellent neighborhoods and apparently namely, the premium, is the contribution of the only responsibility he has with respect to the 
eee . ne ni, individual to the common fund, from which companies with whom he deals is that his state- 
in every way good risks, sometimes gets into losses are in turn disbursed. A fire insurance ments regarding the risks placed shall be true, 
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that no material fact be withheld, and that the 
premiums be paid in due course. His compen- 
sation is in the form of a commission or broker- 
age, which is allowed by the company when the 
premium is paid. His duties to his clients—the 
insured—are the same as those outlined with 
respect to agents acting in a similar capacity. 

The broker also occupies a useful and neces- 
sary place, particularly in dealing with large 
concerns having their financial headquarters in 
one place although their properties are often 
widely scattered. He is, or should be, an ex- 
pert in all forms of insurance, and be familiar 
with the laws and the rules under which poli- 
cies are written. There are many reasons why 
the service which he renders occupies a dis- 
tinct and permanent place in the modern in- 
surance world. 


An Old Insurance Document 
The January-February News Letter of the In- 
surance Society of New York contains the fol- 
lowing interesting item: 


THE “BROKE” SEA INSURANCE POLICY 


The Oldest Documentary Relic of English Under- 
writing Known 


+ In London 20 of September 1547. 

[John Broke causes himself to be assured from 
Cadiz] unto this towne in his owne name or o 
[whomsoever other upon Malvaises] or any other 
thinge attayninge to him [or to whomsoever other] 
they mighte attayne laden by Richard [Kyng or by 
whomsoever] other in the haven of Fraschea or in 
{any other place in] the islande of Candia in the 
shippe [called the Santa Maria] of Venice, or how so 
otherwise it mighte [be called governor of] it Francis 
Fidely or how he might be [otherwise called] and by 
whome els it might be governed [the adventure] be- 
ginnethe from the daye and howre that the saide 
{ship with] the saide Malvasies or anny other thinge 
sett up [sail] in the porte or haven of Cadiz; and that 
it may dure untill the tyme that they be discharged or 
unladen in this citty of London on lande, at good 
safity. As 
stande at, it is to be understoode that this preasente 
writinge hathe as muche forse as the beste made or 
dicted byll of surance which is used to be made in this 
Lombarde Streete of London. And to observe as 
muche as is aforesaide the assurers shall subscribe 
undernethe with there owne hande. 


{1] William Maynard mercer am content ) 
to assewyr uppon this good shippe in 
25 maner and forme above writtin ffor 
twenty and fyve pounds. 
Writtin the xxij daye 

1547. 


Thomas Lodge am content to a sewre 
a pon thys good shype the som of 
twenty fyve pounds starlyng the Xxij 
day of Septembre 1547. I say 25li. 


XAXV 


September 


bo 
o 
— 
=_ 
ay 


have paid upon the assewrans off my xxv!} 

abovesayd to John Browke as a parte off 

payment of a more some so to be hit be so 

fownd and otherwise hit be not so moche 

found as the said x!i then he shall restorre 

[that] shalbe found lesser agayne. 

Written the 24 Marche anno 1547. J 


; 
Memorandum that I William | 


XXV 


I Thomas Lodge have paide upon the as- 
seurance of my 25li above saide to John | 

3roke as a party payment of a more som so | 
be yt so founde and other wysee hyt be not ! 
somoche as the saide xiij'' vj® 8¢ then to | 
restore the rest againe. | 
Wrytten the 24 Marche 1547.* J 

Payd more the 8 day of February be me 
Richard Webb for the use of my master 
Thomas Lodge in full payment of this 
sorance a bove sayd vij'! xviij§ iiij4 so 
was there saved of the sayd assirance for 
his parte iij!! xv, 


Railroads Kill 10,001, Hurt 196,722, 


in 1916 


Ten thousand and one persons were kilied in 
the United States in railroad accidents in 1916 
and 196,722 were injured, according to figures 
covering the year made public recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As usual, the 
greater number were trespassers on railroad 
property. 

-assengers killed numbered 291; injured, 
8008; employees killed, 2941; injured, 176,923; 
other persons, including trespassers, killed and 
injured number 6769 and 11,791, respectively. 


These figures show an increase over 1915 of 
1371 killed and 34,835 injured.—Medical Insur- 
ance and Health Conservation. 


for the aventure that the assurers shall * 


THE SPECTATOR 


FJRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Thursday 


FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE COM PANIES’ TRANSACTIONS WITH 


HOME 


OFFICES. 


Below will be found the net amounts received from ( +) or remitted to (—) their home offi i 
5 ices by the United State 
of the respective forei ‘ign fire and fire- -marine insurance companies during the last five years. . s branches 






































NAME AND Location oF ComPANy. | 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Aachen and Munich, Aix-la-Chapel | Raia a. 
achen an 2 +45 ik Rear 
Abeille Pats eean aes a S3T8 toatl eT pean 
UNS E IONMR icc) oss ican omisiaiaicise cals tals slew cae | 92'5% 2 nm ch I +5 NEAT 5 
SSARRAN EMER HOOD ©6000 20:38 ese sicobiele ai a-S.areialeSiSes a, ase - 3107 met ee — 49,912 
British sig sooo PMBIOBLO vo c.clorscisib sei os See Roc ee ff ae 4+-40028! 37°894 91,424 
CETTESSAS EU Fc 1 eet cnet nee ane | 1.9] 91]! 1-172'500 -+-18,67) 
Caledoman;, Pamburgh.. cc... socsoesaecse< secs wonceoas +-14'820 ++157,593 
SN TESS OE TC ST Sr ne 3 25,99 13,715 
Colpene Rema, Colopmne ooo 5.655 ccc ooo cee cows Steel 3/074 £19,027 
Commercial Union, London}................... BS 141'153 —240,101 
Eagle and British Dominions, London.. ay z ae 16,003 
2 soap pms Petrograd.. . A”) Cao a =| ea 8 E 206,009 
ire Reassurance, Paris.. pttteeetercteee| —15,014 — 52,864 V1 917 ay, 
Frankona Reinsurance Frankfort*.. S Mcanans sistaeneneeerl sii } 36056 ae $15,243 
MSCRVON AS MPCAEAE Sieiar ty ci iorala vere eee eins bcos i este oe eda imam | +100,000 —6042 —55,186 
Hamburg Assurance WamMburg™ soc. seis ccc csees oases | ee —268 345 4.828'188 7,292 
Hamburg-Bremen Hamburg*.................sceeec02- | +276 —635 gir ie coe 
International Reinsurance Vienna*...................... | Pee +32 3] +4,671 
DUMGT NSE W Conte nonin iar rien. Scien ok ene +86,804 414.407 ieee 3 +511,200 
Law Union.and Rock, London...............scseseee0: | - 49,883 — 63,220! : 60'064 7125, 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool.{........... | 1,145,527 —494,195 —800,124 1383,370 
deongon Assurance, ondon sec sco o5.65 osc cue bce ese catss | 166,296 “853,977 12459 1,030,496 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool. . Pedi sakes | 197.356 | ~~ 306,301 
London and Lancashire Life and Gene ‘ral, London... .....| see 217,987 
Minerva, Cologne* RETR Ae & tO Son etree — 2,000 
Moscow Fi ire, Moscow. Nem ah tes Ne ety eee ee ; | — 630 S ~ 6466 
Munich Reinsurance Munich*.......................2, | 173,141 “250; 
URED Us VEEL pa a —988, j= —7Fab — 880, ween 
National, c openhagen. ; | PTOAgay 
Netherlands F. and L. The Hague. betes SARS An Ae | CTY so S| Mii.) Mites) MEER. Cre 
New Zealand, Auckland SAS Salons os See eel are ee | 9,430 72 968 gis 
North British and Mere: untile, London. 350,052 487972 Fete 89,757 
Nord Deutsche Hamburg*,....... ............... ee — 39/542 @ 37 366 50,738 — 735,435 
a Lloyd, Christiania Dea ei oe aia Seer eR aera | 30,417 caine +116,027 +480,073 
Northern, London See | mach “caveasl| —apeeae ss sisielrsl| kee 
BNOLCHETI PNOSEOW. oin'e'5/s.s(oioiniare otra ise ciate s<6 Nereiictensls ds iS | en —57,119 +87,547 285,679 
Norwegian Assur. Union, ic hristiania WR Reed ct ari SpE IER | 9008980) <p fer 100,000; oa. 
Norwich Union, Norw eee ee en ey pears 7 153.2451 +499an| -— 110 9RR| —snasal _% fORS 
Palatine, London. . Sean Re Sn nee eee 16,856 40,410 —87,742 
Paternelle, Gane PE re ete es ee r16; 153,013 —136,177 
PrP ONG ONSEN osc sears hia Reo hak been ce eee +30,000 +502,332 
COUCH) 175521 RS gn eo gn ates) "1335 Se sa 
EE MAOROD) Foc 5:5,n)o:cteie/bioie o'6dce elelevord ovtaliereieee he oak | 246 ar 29 G28 —3:827 — 60,000 
PAUSE NBUONAL StOCHn oa 6s.6 seis ¢ doike b hcccseeatewues | ere ba "845 Pee — 99,447 
MENGE RCTOROIN Eero ice acer he has Pao ea eae ie 240.593 son kan +310,805 —51,175 
Royal, Liverpool... Bist | 696634 Peek ichak +122,677 —105,134 
Royal Exchange, Londonf.. Bry Pee oe as oe HRS 600,768/  - A, 146, 377 293,454 — 568,806 
Der Reed a ae neisinins > 2/¥:k: "2/6 8/0 STR eR okeeie85ee hele 136,982 —123,675 —105,491 118,292 
Russian Reinsurance, Petrograd.................. — 23/860 0 R75 1O,a0e +71,481 
Salamandra, Petrograd.. AE GET AS ne | nee 3 “17 382 3 pod pt 50,765 — 748,673 
Scottish Union and National, E dinburgh Sr any eRe, ROR 4.739 piper +100,000 —300,000 
Second Russian, Petrogradt..... el Sep ee toda eal i) —26,530 +83,396 +47,791 
Skandia, Stockholm... : SI ee i oe eae —76.857 "ne Q40 190,000 500, 
Skandinavia Reinsurance, Cope nhi agen. SR onde ee 4 a wae 6,363 116,37 
South German Reins,, Munich...” 2... 6.66 < cs ess0e os eee | ‘ “Reant © 264 ell | asieme 
SEER MSRM ATEMOON ora aikey gicie'cciile wm Sais Sse oc daloans ee voce 96 262 01590 — 2,472 —38,052 
“STEEP Fe Re eg net Ls ON Sacer 79864 48,907 ~11,535 +85,046 
SVER, GOUMEN DUE 66.056. <-c:6.5-056.5:0 00's TAOS Ne “ 203/961 a — 90,749 —1,829 
Swiss National, tel sce reste paraeie nk ae NT i +24,178) +21,718 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich.......... ee ah ees tn eee —43 900 +102,150 41,650 
Union and Phenix Espanol, Madrid.....1. 1111717! : | 417.750 —24'795 103,342 ~1,112 
Upton yy) Bouts [cy Va A ees oe \ 22'012 care : 73,495} 15,004 
Union, Bani nee ne ita moe i ek aan | 4a +11,699 ~ 105830 — 99,733 — 285,138 
Urbaine, Paris................. Ee a eae te 4 —— Ped —1 873 4,696 —2,163 
Waren RIEL sc Sooo os Se ces iticnaen. NAA ep eit cies FE, 206) ~-18,144 ~19,309 +527,073 
Western, Toronto.....................2, hoe a eee —95,250 49.775 20.675 {oreo BP 
PE ES eX | mp Dybde 20,075 + 
MONE RNWE MONG. e's 3 bine nici Aes eek alee pe | +194 1032| —4'686 445/815 3225) + a4 
MOIS ace nes Eat a eatng at cree oe 1,483,076] 2,594,534 3,651,606 791,796| —3,553,672 


* Ceased writing new business in the United States in December, 1917. 





Side Lines of Fire Insurance Companies 

In sie to fire insurance pure and simple, 
many of the fire insurance companies have in 
late years taken up what may be termed “side 
lines” of insurance. 

Automobile 
theft, 
lision and property damage risks, is now fur- 
nished by all of the more important companies, 
and this branch has grown to large proportions. 


coverage, including fire, ex- 


plosion, lightning, transportation, col- 


Use and occupancy (or profits and commis- 
sions) insurance has also gained a firm foot- 
hold, as it is regarded as complementing the 
indemnity for the actual loss of property, and 
enabling business houses to survive serious fire 
losses, by providing funds for meeting their 
fixed obligations and continuing their business 
organizations pending rehabilitation of their 
plants. 

Hail insurance has been undertaken to some 








t ire ond marine beamches combined. 








extent in recent years by the larger companies, 
hut has in some years yielded heavy net losses, 
and has, in the main, proved rather disappoint- 
ing at the prevailing rates, 

Tornado insurance, written by many of the 
fire insurance companies, has gradually in- 
creased in volume, and, as a rule, returns a fair 
profit 

During the war period a growing number of 
fire insurance companies have taken up the 
writing of marine insurance, and it is believed 
that this line has proved profitable for most of 
the institutions writing it. 

Sprinkler leakage risks are 
considerable number of fire insurance compa- 
nies (including factory mutuals), as well as by 
some casualty companies, but in many cases 
the premiums are nominal, and the aggregate 
of premiums little exceeds $1,000,000 annually. 
The experience, on an average, is favorable. 
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Var risks, including explosion and bombard- 
ment, have been given particular attention 
since the United States entered the war, the 
Legislatures of numerous States having au- 
thorized fire insurance Companies to accept 
such risks. Statistics thus far available cover- 
ing the experience upon such hazards indicate 


favorable results. 


These are the times when insurance agents 
should show their loyalty to the companies they 
represent. 

The increased expenses, taxes and burdens in- 
cident to the insurance business now, makes it 
necessary that every agent should be a booster 
and not a knocker. 

The true agent realizes that primarily he rep- 
resents his insurance company, and secondarily 
the insuring public. 

The congestion in traffic and business condi- 
tions, as well as alien enemies, makes fires more 
numerous and it is incumbent on every good 
citizen not only to be well insured, but to aid 
his country, and the insurance companies, by ob- 
serving every precaution to avoid extra fire 
hazards. Agents can do much by their counsel 
and advice to assist the insuring public, who are 
often ignorant of these hazards, to correct and 
avoid them. 

Don’t think you are helping your policyholders 
by kicking on the rates and conditions now. 
Much prejudice is often created against insur- 
ance companies by insurance agents siding with 
the public and agreeing to their complaints, and 
often do so because it is easier to agree with 
the insuring public than to explain to them the 
unusual conditions confronting insurance com- 
panies at this time. How easily an agent could 
show that, while railroads, express, telegraph 
and telephone companies and other corpora- 
tions are adding the extra war taxes, to thei: 
fares and messages, so that the public pay, yet 
the insurance companies are not asking the 
public to pay these taxes. 

So now is the time that all insurance agents 
should stand by their companies and conserve 
their business. 

Again we say, be a booster, not a knocker.— 
J. S. Darst, Insurance Commissioner of West 
Virginia. 

Kansas City Conflagration 

The conflagration in the wholesale district 
of Kansas City Thursday night swept over the 
three blocks between Ninth and Tenth streets 
and Santa Fe and Mulberry streets. The losses 
were total, except on the buildings at Nos. 1215- 
1229 St. Louis street, 1015-1021 Mulberry street, 
1100-1108 Union street, and 1103-1111 St. Louis 
street. These were fireproof buildings, or were 
only partially damaged by the conflagration. 
Some large value risks were in the district, in- 
cluding the Ridenour-Baker Wholesale Grocery, 
a fireproof and sprinklered building, with in- 
surance of a million dollars. It suffered con- 
siderable damage by water and smoke. 

Hail Insurance in Montana 

The Montana State Board of Hail Insurance 
insured 265,574 acres of grain and 2790 of hay 
for 2500 farmers last year, paying $62,000 of 
losses, with a balance of $40,000 on hand. The 
board has decided to insure alfalfa and clover 
raised for seed in the 1918 season, and also to 
cover beans and peas at the grain rate of $12 
an acre. 
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MANUFACTURERS’HAZARDS 


New Jersey Plants Threatened By 
Enemy Aliens 
PREVENTIVE METHODS 
Factory Employees Should Be Examined Carefully 
to Eliminate the Danger From Within 

{Insurance agents will find valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions for reducing the fire 
and accident waste in the comments given be- 
low, which are taken from the Manufac- 
turers Association Bulletin. ] 

It is an unfortunate fact that the great manu- 
facturing plants of New Jersey are to-day in 
serious danger of injury or destruction at 
the hands of enemy aliens or those of dis- 
loyal citizens or cranks. 

If you should have any doubts of this, ask 
the government officials whose business it is 
to know the facts, or read the recent news- 
paper accounts of explosions and fires. 

Under present war conditions the New 
Jersey manufacturer can no longer count upon 
the fact that this is a law-abiding people. The 
among our 
workers is known to every superintendent, 
and is now being exploited by those who wish 
to hamper the efforts of this country to win 
the war. 

The question is: What should be done? 

lhe answer is not as clear as it should be in 
each manufacturer’s mind. 


admixture of different races 


The general government is moving heaven 
and earth to get our army trained and into 
position on the French front. No man among 
us would wish for a moment to see soldiers 
of the National Army withdrawn from train- 
ing camps for the purpose of guarding 
factories. 

Sometimes, a guard on the outside may be 
essential; but when it is it should be supplied 
by the owner, the municipality, or the state. 
The man who has been drafted to fight in 
I*rance should not be called back, or held in 
this country, for any purpose. 


Curer DANGER WITHIN 

Moreover, it is clear, from recent events, 
that the chief danger is from within, and it is 
from within that the movement for protec- 
tion must come. To surround a plant with 
a cordon of State Guards may seem, at first, 
proper and desirable. But the soldier in uni- 
form ona fixed beat, can be avoided like most 
other fixed obstacles, and the real danger 
comes from the concealed lurker in the plant 
itself. 

The officers of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Army, who have given careful 
thought to the problem, are a unit in advising 
that certain measures of internal protection 
should be adopted by each company, and these 
measures are summarized as follows: 

That each factory should have a superin- 
tendent of personnel and plant protection. This 
officer’s chief or sole business should be: 

First. He should each day, and, if possible, 
more than once a day, make, or direct to be 


made, a careful examination of the whok 
plant from roof to cellar, and especially those 
seldom-visited places where an intruder might 
lurk or.an accumulation of inflammable ma 
terial or waste be thrown. 
spection is of the greatest importance and 
should be supplemented by the floor bosses 
and sub-bosses, the senior in charge, making 
similar inspections of their respective floors, 
and reporting to the personne! and plant pro- 
tection officer at frequent 
always at the beginning and end of the day 
and at noon. 

Second. A careful scrutiny should be made 
of the workers when entering in the morn- 
ing and leaving at night, and particular atten 
tion should be paid to those leaving at odd 
hours. All should be provided with signed 
identification cards, or by other device, sup- 
plemented by signed cards alphabetically ar- 
ranged, the loss of which would mean dis- 
charge. 

Third. He should tabulate or card-catalog 
the employees to an extent sufficient to enable 
him to know who are really loyal citizens as 
distinguished from those who may possibly b« 
sources of danger. 

Fourth. No help can be as effective in 
picking out the would-be mischief-maker as 
that of the loyal employees. 


This general in 


intervals—and 


EnttstinGc Loyat Emrioyres 

To this end the personnel officer should as 
rapidly as possible enlist the services, be pro 
vided with signed identification of the more 
intelligent and unquestionably loyal, and espe- 
cially of those who have sons or other relations 
in the army. It should be made clear to 
every one that by guarding the factory in 
which they work they are doing a service to 
the general government of as much importance 
and even more effective than that rendered by 
sentries on guard. 

Protective measures along the lines above 
suggested are within the reach of each factory 
relying on its own resources; they do not in 
f such 


the least preclude the employment « 
guards as may seem advisable outside of th« 
works, but they do, in the opinion of experts, 
to a large extent obviate the necessity for such 
guards. 

It may be objected that such an organiza- 
tion as that above outlined will add to the cost 
of production, but aside from any question of 
our patriotic duty to keep the output of all 
materials at its highest pitch and to preserve 
every resource of the country for the use of 
ourselves and our Allies, it is clear that the 
expenditures above outlined would probably 
be less than that which would follow an in- 
crease in fire insurance rates, which is more 
than likely to follow any further spread of 
the recent fire campaign. 

The continuation of the plan, upon return 
to peace, will convert an annual potential loss 
into a potential gain. 


Joseph L. King has resigned as Minnesota State 


ake n under- 


agent of the Pennsylvania Fire to t 
writing position with the Retail Lumbermein’s Inter- 


insurance Exchange of Minneapolis, as of April 15. 





FRENCH FIRE INSURANCE 


Summary of Business Done During 
the Year 1916 








COMPANIES UNIMPAIRED 
Comparative Figures Show Satisfactory Results 
Despite Decrease in Profits and Increase 
in Losses Paid 


The French insurance journal, L’Argus, in a 
recent issue summarizes the results of the busi- 
ness of the French fire insurance companies 
during the year 1916, adding comparative fig- 
ures for earlier years. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the difficulties with which fire un- 
derwriting must have had to contend in France 
when so considerable a part of the country 
was either occupied by the enemy or was given 
over to the use of the French and British armies 
endeavoring to drive the enemy from the soil of 
France. Throughout the entire land, moreover, 
the disturbance of a war Aa outrance must have 
been profoundly felt. The pressure upon in- 
dustry has, of course, been intense; the dis- 
location of the usual life and activities of the 
population has been severe; the stresses and 
strains of the war could not fail to have ex- 
tensive repercussions throughout the national 
economy and, in particular, to breed in large 
numbers of persons a certain indifference to the 
ordinary safeguards of property exposed to fire. 
Accordingly, the French fire insurance compa- 
nies are to ne congratulated upon having been 
able to maintain through the war years so 
prudent and orderly a conduct of their business 
that their solidity as insurance institutions has 
been in no wise shaken and the financial results 
obtained by them have been, if not altogther 
satisfactory from the point of view of profits, at 
least such as to cause no impairment of their 
position. Translated (with some rearrangement 
of the tabular matter) the summary in L’Argus 
states: 

Although not as favorable as those of 1915, 
the results achieved by the French fixed pre- 
mium fire insurance companies during the year 
1916 proved to be reasonably satisfactory, 
though allowance must always be made for the 
unknown quantity of the losses incurred in the 
invaded districts. Still, of the various branches 
of insurance it is fire insurance which appears 
to be getting off the best in the course of the se- 
vere ordeals that we are having to endure. 

It has more than once been said—and with a 
certain amount of truth—that the firebugs were 
for the most part mobilized with our armies. 
Let us hope that those of them who return from 
the front will bring back from their sojourn 
there less subversive ideas than they enter- 
tained before the war. Even in their absence, 
while the sum total of the insurance written 
increased nearly five and a half billion francs 
from 1915 to 1916, the losses increased almost 
eight million francs. 

The following table, which gives the increase 
or decrease in the amount of insurances writ- 
ten for each of the past seven years, brings 
out very clearly the effects of the war upon the 
volume of business done by the French fire in- 
surance companies: 


Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
t This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 


tered against the agent. 


home office. 
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Year Francs Year Vrancs 
1910.... +5,398,144,353 1914.... —1,110,928,122 
1911.... +6,887,774,271 1915.... —7,128,459,871 
1912.... +5,009,264,659 1916.... +5,470,359,397 
1913.... -+8,665,972,089 


If we turn to the taxes which thrift, in the 
form of insurance, has had to bear we find a 
new increase for the year 1916. Our principal 
companies have paid over to the State in 1916 
not less than 28,816,929 frances. For the latter 
they always constitute the ideal collector, since 
they collect for it gratuitously these numerous 
millions. Furthermore, not only is this service 
of collection gratuitous, but the insurance com- 
panies have paid these taxes without taking 
into account the non-collectible premiums in the 
invaded territory and those still owed by reason 
of the moratorium. What they have done, there- 
fore, is to make a considerable advance to the 
Treasury. Logically, the State authorities ought 
for this reason to encourage the companies, in- 
stead of continually harassing them. 

In the accompanying Table A is given the 
amount of taxes paid by the companies to the 


TABLE A 
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TABLE B 
j ET Wii. 
Company. | 1901. | 1915. 1916, 

Francs | Francs | cake 

Generale... | 2,179,405 3,114,398) Sranes 
Phenix... 1976307, 2'749.412,  3'7aq747 
Nationale...... 2,024,131] 2,581,498! 26s nt 
Union...... 2,237,173] 3,680,098, 3'ggy'nee 
Soleil... 1,832,369, 2'306,994 —_d'agq'sp 
France. oe | 1,519,590! 2,081,788 2051s 
Urbaine.... 1,521,761 1827;149, 017’ 
Providence... . 862,135 1,160,980 LIT ee 
MMM sinsi ss. 913,154] 11213733) 176 
Paternelle........ 1,084,791 1,134,793 1263940 
Confiance.... 889,309 1,284,460 1120's 
SRR 993,947|  1/498,937,__1'639'¢ni 
1.) Gh ORC aes 661,978 1,180,672 12914 
Fonciere..... emer 827,27 1,277,506 1,237'116 
Metropole.........| 556,927 952,207, 1119'a66 





20,080,248) 28,044,555 28816929 


If we analyse the results obtained by the in- 
dividual companies we find that, despite the 
state of war and the fact that the losseg in. 
curred were greater than in 1915, all the com. 
panies, with one exception, have had an in- 


















: | Increase ( +) 
Year. Taxes Paid. jor Decrease (-—) 

Frances , | ees 
ae 287 | +-799,794 Year | Insurances Losses Taxes 
1911... 27,236,319 +-681,032 | __ Written. Paid Paid, 
1912... 28.277,515| + 1,041,196 9 ——— ee ae 
1913... 28804 S48 +617 333 *rancs | ancs Franc 
19140. <3 28/342,279 sa2tig 1910. | 203,605,399,403) 95,709,695 26,555287 
1915. 98044555 998174 WU... .| 210,493,173,674) 134,198,916 27'236'319 
1916 28'816,929 4772374 1912..... | 215,502,438,333) 111,003,901] 28,2775515 
: 1913 2 | 224,168,410,422/ 109,790,147, 28;S04'348 
: O14... | 223'057/482°300} 105,207 28'3497; 
State, and the increase or decrease in the 4915 0D “109 | OL 128138 ane 
taxes so paid from the previous year for each 1916 | 826 99/293" 574 28'816'999 
year since 1910. : : sa 

TAREE eC 
j INSURANCES WRITTEN Losses Paip 
COMPANY. : = = — =e — Beene 
1915 | 1916 1915. 1916 

. Francs | Frances | “fee a i F — 
CS AE Ey EET EO TA 23,051,345,110] — 23,855,900,866! 8,973,800 10,235,173 
Bhanin ss corse boutantecisaiaseea te eee 20,947,632,141| — 21'853/644'977] 7,254,420 7'099.681 
DMI 53.55. ost laniddt wnoheaeete atbceue 20,666,425,470| 20/824 074;783| 8,013,235 8,380,666 
Union tee tie ait 60) nak sete ele ee nae 28,517,867,432|  29,122'3: | 17,019,905 16,610,350 
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215,929,022,429,  221,399,381,826 91,128,133 99,223,574 


If we go back 


to the State 815 millions of francs in 


to dates of organization of the 
principal companies we find that they have paid 
taxes. 


creased production during 1916. 
Table C gives the amount of insurance written 
and the losses paid for each of the principal 








Accompanying 


If there be added the contribution of the com- 
panies that have failed and those of the mu- 
tual companies we considerably exceed a billion 
francs, all of which the State has actually col- 
lected. 

Table B gives the amount of taxes paid by 
the individual companies for 1916, with com- 


companies during the past year, with compara- 
tive figures for 1915. 

Summing up the operations of the companies 
for the past seven years we find that the 
amount of insurances written, the losses paid 
res the taxes paid to the State have been as fol- 
ows: 
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parative figures for 1901 and 1915. 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Will consider proposals for REINSURANCE on 
COMPENSATION, PUBLIC and GENERAL 
LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and HEALTH, 
BURGLARY lines. 


Compensation and Liabilty Catastrophe Hazards a Specialty 
Pine and Nassau Sts., Hanover National Bank Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 





Joint Control of Assets of Estates, if Properly Exercised, 
Will Prevent Losses of Bonds of Fiduciaries 





KNOWLEDGE AND CARE ARE REQUISITES 


Agents Must Exercise Much Discretion 


By LutHer E. MAcCKALL 
Author of “The Principles of Surety Underwriting” 


In a previous article of this series there was a discussion of the 
subject of joint control by a surety company of the assets in the hands 
of a fiduciary bonded by it. The importance of obtaining joint control 
was pointed out, and some suggestions were made as to reasons or 
arguments that might be used by persuading applicants to give the 
surety company joint control. 

There is, however, another angle to the matter of joint control. Joint 
control is desirable because 

(1) It may be the means of preventing the principal from appro- 
priating any part of the estate to his own use, and 

(2) The surety company may thus be able to see to it that the 
principal properly performs his duties, and that he disburses the assets 
only for proper purposes—purposes which are authorized by law and 
which the court having jurisdiction has approved or is legally bound 
to approve. 

The latter feature is important because the surety on the bond of an 
executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, receiver or other fiduciary 
is liable not only for actual thefts or willful misappropriations by the 
principal, but also for any loss resulting from the failure to perform 
his duty even though the error be committed in good faith. The 
exercising of joint control is therefore not a merely perfunctory 
matter of countersigning checks, It requires considerable knowledge 
and care on the part of the surety’s representative, as shown by the 
fact that the surety companies each year sustain considerable losses 
through the fact that their agents permit money, of which they have 
joint control, to be improperly withdrawn and expended. 

It is impossible in the space permitted for this article to show pre- 
cisely when it is proper to permit funds to be withdrawn and when it is 
not proper. Even if it were possible to do so, that would involve a full 
statement of the duties and liabilities of the fiduciaries and a full state- 
ment of the circumstance under which disbursements may properly be 
made. It will be possible only to indicate a few of the cardinal rules 
which should govern the agent charged with the duty of exercising 
joint control. 

SEecurRE Orper To Give Jornt ContROoL 

1. Having obtained the promise of the applicant to give joint control, 
and having executed the bond on that basis, the first step is to have 
him sign written directions to the custodians of the assets to permit 
withdrawal only with the consent of the agent. Forms are usually 
provided by the companies, and one of these forms should be filled up 
and signed by the applicant and served upon each bank in which any 
money belonging to the estate is deposited and with the safe deposit 
company owning the vault in which the box containing the securities, 
if any, is located. This, when duly accepted by the bank or safe deposit 
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company, will operate to prevent the withdrawal of any of the cash or 
securities in the hands of those particular custodians, 


Ger Att Assets UNpEeR Joint CoNntTROL 
2. The agent should see to it that all the liquid assets are under his 
joint control. 
those shown in the application, and he should verify as far as possible 


He should check up the assets under his control with 
that those are al/ of the assets. He should see that a sworn inventory 
is filed promptly, and should obtain a copy and check it against the 
The first duty of a fiduciary is to secure pos- 
session of the trust property, and the agent should see that this is done 


assets under his control. 
and that the property is put under joint control. If there are debts due 
the estate, these should be promptly collected and the proceeds put in 
the joint control account. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ASSETS AS TRUST PROPERTY 

3. It is important that the funds and property of the estate be 
identified as trust property. To this end the bank account should be 
kept in the name of the estate or in the name of the fiduciary, and 
followed by such language as to show that the money belongs to the 
estate; as, for example, “John Smith, trustee under the will of Henry 
Jones.” Likewise, the safe deposit box should be rented in the name 
of the estate and in the name of the fiduciary, in his trust capacity. 
The securities belonging to the estate should, if possible, be placed in 
the name of the estate, so that they cannot be transferred except upon 
the signature of the fiduciary, 

The importance of the separation and identification of the trust 
property ought not to be underestimated by the agent. If, for example, 
the bank account is carried in the individual name of the principal 
and the bank should fail, he and his surety would be liable for the 
resulting loss, even though care had been used in the selection of the 
depository, while if the account had been carried in the name of the 
estate the fiduciary and his surety would not be liable. There are 
other possible complications which make the separation and identi- 
fication of the trust property important. 


Assets Suou_tp BE WITHDRAWN ONLY For Proper Purposes 

Having gotten the entire liquid assets under joint- control, the 
agent must then be careful not to permit any of it to be disbursed 
except for proper purposes. If the estate is liable for the payment of 
debts, as is always the case of the estates of deceased persons and of 
bankrupt and insolvent estates, it is the duty of the fiduciary promptly 
to give notice by publication, in the manner provided by law, of his 
appointment, to the end that all who have claims against the estate 
may have an opportunity to present them. As a rule, no debts should 
be paid until after the expiration of the time within which claims may 
he filed, but if some should be paid in full and subsequent claims should 
make the estate insolvent, so that the creditors would not be entitled to 
full payment, there would be an overpayment for which the fiduciary 
would be liable. Generally, however, there is no objection to paying 
individual items which have a clear priority, such, for example, as taxes, 
and in the case of estates of deceased persons, the funeral expenses of 
the deceased. After the expiration of the time for filing claims, and if 
there is enough money in the estate to pay all claims, it is proper to 
pay such of them as have been allowed by the court, retaining on hand 
enough to pay any that may be disputed. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


<. In the case of executors, administrators, receivers, assignees and 
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other so-called short-term trusts, the fiduciary is not excepted to invest 
the assets, but simply to convert into cash such of them as it is neces- 
sary to convert and to distribute them to those legally entitled thereto. 
In the case of guardians of minors, conservators of incompetents, 
trustees and other so-called long-term trusts, the fiduciary is expected 
to keep the assets properly invested so that they will yield an income 
without impairing the principal or affecting its safety. The question 
what is and what is not a proper investment is a difficult and compli- 
cated one and depends upon the law in the particular State. The main 
point which the agent should bear in mind is that the money of the 
estate should be invested only in first-class investments, such as are 
commonly called “gilt edge.’ The New York rule, which is in force 
not only in New York State but in a number of other States, is that 
trust funds ought to be invested only in Government, State or municpal 
bonds, first mortgage bonds of corporations and first mortgages on real 
estate. Other States, including Massachusetts, have a somewhat more 
liberal rule, but the New York rule is the conservative one and should 
generally be followed. A fiduciary gains nothing by making doubtful 
investments, for he must account for all profits and is responsible for 
all losses, and his surety has the same responsibility. As a rule, trust 
funds should not be invested in stocks of business corporations; and, of 
course, they should not be invested in loans on personal security, nor 


Thursday 


law, generally once a year, though the rule differs in different States 
The agent should procure a copy of each account, and should check the 
balance as shown by the account with the balance subject to joint 
control. If they do not correspond it is time to make an investigation 


DISTRIBUTION 


7. Asa rule an agent should not permit any of the assets to be dis. 
tributed until a final account has been filed and approved by the court 
and until the court has issued an order directing how the distribution 
shall be made. Agents are often asked to permit payment of a sum 
of money on account of one who claims to be a beneticiary. Such q 
procedure should not be allowed by an agent under any circumstances, 
If the circumstances warrant, the matter may be referred to the home 
office, but as a rule it involves many dangers for the surety. A fiduciary 
must not only distribute the estate promptly when distribution is due. 
but he must at his peril distribute it properly. If he distributes the 
wrong amount or pays it to the wrong person he must pay the loss, The 
fact that he has been diligent or has taken advice will not save him, 
The best protection is to obtain the decree of distribution. Likewise, 
the fiduciary must at his peril pay the distributive shares to the identical 
persons named in the decree or their proper representatives: and the 
agent should not countersign any checks until he is certain that the 





any business ventures of any kind, nor in second mortgages or mort- 
gages on leasehold property, nor in any investment of any untried or 


speculative nature. 
ACCOUNTING 


6. Each fiduciary should file an account as often as is required by 


to the estate. 


distribution is being made to the proper persons. 
should be obtained and should be filed in court with the papers relating 


Vouchers or receipts 


It is hoped that these suggestions will be of some assistance to the 





Workmen’s Compensation Systems 

The superiority of workmen's compensation 
systems over employers’ liability laws in de- 
creasing the necessity for the wives and chil- 
of injured employees to work is demon- 
strated clearly in the following report, which 
has been issued by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor: 


dren 


A comparative study of employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation systems and their 
relative effect in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children 
of injured workmen has just been published by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
Bulletin No. 217. The report emphasizes the 
superiority of compensation over employers’ 
liability laws in meeting the economic loss 
sustained by the families through the death or 
injury of the principal breadwinner. On the 
other hand, it was found that even existing 
compensation laws are still far from adequate 
to protect the victims of industrial accidents 
and their dependents. 

The States of Connecticut and Ohio were 
selected in which to study the effect of compen- 
sation legislation. These States were chosen 
because in both the laws had been in operation 
long enough to provide a considerable body of 
experience and because they represented two 
distinct types of laws, including different 
scales of benefits. The investigation of the 
employers’ liability system was made in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The scope of the inves- 
tigation was limited to industrial injuries re- 
sulting in death or permanent total disability. 
In the two compensation States the period 
covered was the year ending September 1, 1915, 
while in Pennsylvania only cases occurring 
during the first eight months of 1915 were in- 
cluded. From the three States records were ob- 
tained of 862 fatalities and 15 cases of perma- 
nent total disability. The main emphasis of 
the report is laid upon the effect produced by 
industrial fatalities upon the families of the 
decedents, more especially of the married de- 
cedents. The number of families considered 
were as follows: 53 in Connecticut, 206 in Ohio 
and 137 in Pennsylvania. 

Striking differences were found in the three 
States, both in the proportion receiving com- 
pensation and in the amounts received. In 


Connecticut 91 per cent, and in Ohio 97 per cent 
of the families of married men studied had re- 
ceived compensation; 
Pennsylvania only 42 per cent 


in the liability State of 
had received 


For families of mar- 
compensation the 


payments of some kind. 
ried decedents receiving 
average amount awarded was $2269 in Con- 
necticut and $3098 in Ohio; while the average 
amount paid to families who received anything 
at all in Pennsylvania was $636, or less than 
one-third of the average compensation received 
in Connecticut and less than one-fourth of that 
received in Ohio. 

The proportion of the widows who took up 
gainful pursuits as a result of their husband’s 
death was for the three States as follows: Con- 
necticut, 18.9 per cent; Ohio, 28.2 per cent, and 
Pennsylvania, 31.4 per cent. The comparatively 
high percentage in Ohio is explained first on the 
ground that as compared with Pennsylvania a 
considerably larger proportion of the widows 
had no young children, and secondly, to a much 
larger extent than in Pennsylvania they con- 
fined themselves to taking roomers or boarders. 
In many cases the Ohio widow obtained a partial 
commutation of her award and had used it to 
build up a business by which to support herself 
when the compensation ceased; nothing of this 
kind was met with in Pennsylvania. For the 
three States the percentage of families re- 
ceiving aid from public authorities or or- 
ganized societies was as follows: Connecticut, 
1.9 per cent; Ohio, 1.5 per cent, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 23.4 per cent. 

The important differences between workmen's 
compensation and employers’ liability systems 
may be summed up by saying that in the com- 
pensation States the families of victims of in- 
dustrial fatalities knew with reasonable cer- 
tainty what they might expect, received it with 
reasonable promptness and found it, in general, 
sufficient to keep them from extreme hardship. 
In the liability State of Pennsylvania the fami- 
lies of decedents had no such assurance; in gen- 
eral, the payments received were quite inade- 
quate to the needs of the families, and not far 
from one-fourth of those visited had within less 
than a year from the fatality been obliged to 
seek charitable aid. 

Neither of the compensation systems studied 
is beyond criticism, but their results are so 
superior to those of the liability system that 
the claims of their advocates may be regarded 
as wholly justified. As between the two com- 
pensation States, the situation was found to be 
considerably better in Ohio than in Connecticut. 
The amount of compensation received was 
somewhat greater in the former than in the 
latter State because of the higher scale of com- 
pensation benefits, a higher weekly maximum 
and a higher wage level, and the economic dis- 
tress, therefore, was not so acute, The 


agents in the handling of joint control accounts. 


methods and needs of making up the family in- 
come were, however, similar in the two States. 





Permanent Total Disability Contract 

The Employers Indemnity Corporation, E. G. 
Trimble, president, Kansas City, Mo., is issuing 
an assurance of income policy which covers ex- 
clusively total and permanent disability caused 
by disease or bodily injury. The policy is sold 
at about the same cost as the disability riders 
on life insurance policies. The Employers In- 
demnity Corporation policy, however, has these 
special features: Non-cancelable by the com- 
pany by default in premiums; no restriction as 
to the disease or accident causing the perma- 
nent disability except intemperate habits or 
self-inflicted injuries; without restriction as to 
occupation after one year, except military or 
naval service, for which permit will be re- 
quired; without restriction as to travel or resi- 
dence except when beyond the bounds of 
Europe, Canada, Mexico, the Canal Zone or the 
West Indies; without restriction as to house 
confinement or any other technical require- 
ment. 

This policy provides that the benefits accrue 
from the day disability is incurred, and such 
accrued benefits are paid with the first instal- 
ment of benefits following proof of total and 
permanent disability. 

This policy is not being sold as a substitute 
for any other insurance. It is designed to meet 
the need of men who would not be seriously 
distressed by temporary disability, but who 
have not accumulated sufficient property to feel 
secure in permanent disability. 


—Des Moines insurance men who have been promi- 
nent and active in all of the patriotic moves with 
which the Government has been identified, were on the 
job for the recent Red Cross drive. John L. Bleakly, 
president of the Central National headed the 
team soliciting the fire and accident insurance concerns 
and miscellaneous insurance. Robert Orriny headed 
the life insurance team. 
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CASUALTY BUSINESS CLASSIFIED 


Business of the Leading Stock Companies by Classes 





PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 





Figures for the Several Classes of Casualty Business as Shown by Reports 


to the Insurance Department 


A few weeks ago there were published in THe Spectator the aggre- 
-asualty and miscellaneous insurance com- 
In this issue there is presented a supple- 


gate transactions of stock c¢ 


panies for the year 1917. 


mental table showing premiums written and losses paid covering the 
Losses paid include expenses 


individual lines of business transacted. 
of investigation and adjustment of claims. 


Premiums 


Losses Paid. 


CASUALTY BUSIN 





NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. 


Accidexnt—Cont. 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg + 







































NaME AND Lo€aTION or COMPANY, Witten: 
: | 
Accident. | 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 
Mitna Lite, Fravlocd™ cca cccninccsacceccessecences 
American Casualty, Readingy ...........ccessees | 
American indemnity, Galvestony ............... 
American Liability, Cincinnatif ............s.00 | 
American National, Galveston*..........ccccecee 
Bankers Accident, Des Moinesf............e0+00 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolisf ......ccsccsese> | 
Boston Casualty, Hostotty..<.6.cicccccccccdencecs | 
Brotherhood Accident, Bostony.................- 
Gasolina Esfe, Columbia’. <...5cciisicecsccswceesce | 
Chicago Bonding and Ins., Chicago............. | 
Cleveland Este; Clevelan ht. «a. dees cc ccvccsccessce | 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonvillej.............. | 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati? ....2.cccecscccccocees 
Columbian National, Boston*.. 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus*} 
Commercial Casualty, Newark. | 
Commonwealth Casuz ity, Phil :delphiat aacawadae 
Connecticut General, Hartiord®. .¢ 0666 cccecccesss | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. .......ccccoscecss 
Continental Life, Washington... .csescccones | 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City............. “| 
Employers Liability, London........0..0<s<eceos | 
Equitable Accident, Boston7........ RCE ROCCE 
European Accident, Londonr............... Preece 
Pedérab Casualty, Bietroitp so. csc <ccesssccnsececces | P 
Bederal Etle,. CWscaee be < cccnceccncuvecccnceevers | 336,999 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York | 1,730,461 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore§ | 466,470 
General Aecidlent: Perthe ccc cccccccccoveicccesscccs | 656,291 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ....... OC CCCEEL CECE ET 11,626 
Globe Indemnity, New York. ......csecsecsccece | 250,780 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........0.. 461,407 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines}. acadauens 492,030 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 194,816 
Home Casualty, Omaha? occ ccccseccscseccuccees | 59,416 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnatif.......cccesceee | 301,764 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham.........s000.s | 15,057 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga...... 134,014 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ | 37,739 
Kansas Central Indemnity, "Hutchinson......... | 10,227 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas Cityf....<ccesse | 51,784 
Lincoln Accident, Lincolnf.........-eseeee eeauee | 151,949 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omahaj 49,633 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York..| 24,348 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... al 181,090 
Eoyal Protective, Boston’. .< «csccesceccccecsaves 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............. wenee 
Masonic Protective, Worcestery. 


Massachusetts Accident, Boston7j 
Massachusetts Bonding, Bostonj..... 

Metropolitan Casualty, New York..... 
Midland Casualty, Milwaukee7j........... errr | 
National Casualty, Detroit?.... 
National Life and Accident, Nashville*}......... | 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago*f 
National Relief Assurance, Philadelphiaj........ | 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 
Niagara Life, Buffalo*y 
North American Aecidat, 
North American Life and Cas., Minneapolis 





bel 
1) a2 
= 
(ora) 






Northern Casualty, Aberdeen?.. 14,972 
Norwegian Globe Insurance, C | 213,572 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles* | 161,516 
Oeéan Accident, BORGO ..ccccscscccsiccccccvents 379,433 
Ohio State Life, Coltambusr tcc: ccccccescecccucces | 87,808 
Old Line Etfe, Milwaukee*}.: ..0<500<ccscccencnss | 63,794 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portlandf......... | 34,135 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles*............66+ | 1,507,629 
Meentess (Gasnalty. IMG@nel  <-nccsscaccdnesscesces | 186,472 
Peninsular Casualty, Jacksonville ...........++- } 323,840 
Pioneer Insurance, Lincoln}...........eeeeeeeees | 78,937 
Preferred Accident, New York....:<ccsssesccceee } 963,694 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanoogay..... | 758,270 
Red Mens Fraternal, Westfield} .............65- | 48,999 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg* Vecdeseecachdeousqennscs | 69,617 








96,587 
36,313 
89,625 
62,978 
88,991 
995, 93 t 





687,639 
89,555 





21,470 

















Kidgely Protective nag gu Worcestery | 
Royal Indemnity, New York... .<<<sc<scscccnasss 
Southern Life and Health Ins., Birmingham]|j 
Southern Surety, St Datiiat -.cccscccs cccteseaes | 
Standard Accident, Detroit ......<csecscccsccees | 
Standard Life of America, Pittsburg*............ | 
Time Insurance Company, Milwaukee?.......... | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ..............ee-: j 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford* ...............+++ | 
Union Accident, Lincoln ........ 
Union Health and Accident, Denvery.......... 
= United States Casualty, New York.............- H 
Poe United States Fidelity ‘and Guar., Baltimore....| 
‘sia of Vermont Accident, Rutland}.......<cccsccecceess 
ae ae Western Accident and Indemnity, Helenaf...... | 
[so-E Western Indemnity, Dallas ...............eeeee- | 
jiu o Western Life and Casualty, Denvery............ | 
ria A. Wisconsin Accident and Health, Milwaukeef...| 
! Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh*¥........004- | 
World Life and Accident, Chicagoy.............. 
fo Zuricn General, CUmieh sé occas da csececnssscccuns 
. Totals (99 companies) 
4 | 
9.0 Health, 
3.6 Aitna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 
3.5 AEA PANG WERRONG occ cans ccncensadcciccadexaaus 
0 American National, Galveston* 
0 Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... | 
5 Columbian National, Boston* ................-. 
ty Commercial Casualty, Newark................-06- | 
5.5 Connecticut General, Hartford*.................. 
€entinental Casualty, Chicago «..<.<s<cse<cecsss 
, Employers Liability, London ..................- 
36.5 European Accident, London r..............eeee- | 
| 33. Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 
| 51.6 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore§................ | 
| 42.9 General Accident, Perth <.<.<ccccccsccsscscasses 
| 41.1 Gearata. Castialfy, DadeGthe «so .5 6 ccccdsccenscadaces 
| 35.4 Globe Indemnity, New York... .<....0...0cccesse 
| 7 2 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
} 38.1 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.. 
| 38.1 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................ 
} 3 Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga...... 
| 6 Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 
| 8 Kansas Ceneral Indemnity, Hutchinson........ 
| 7 London and Lancashire Ind., New York........ 
} 40.8 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 
| 35.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...........-..ceees | 
| 51.6 Metropolitan Casualty, New York..............- 
| 37.9 New Amsterdam Casualty, New -York......2<.;- 
| 57.6 Norwegian Globe, Christiania ..............sse 
| 102.0 Occidental Life, Los Angeles*..............e.e005 
| 49.9 Ocean Accident, ASG sa ecandencecadcuxteedaes | 
| ] Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles*...............e«-- 
| 34.9 Preferred Accident, New York...............00- 
51.2 Reliance. Vile, Vitishuranrs << c.<svsccseccacvass | 
| 2.4 Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh x ................| 
| 37.8 Royal Indemnity, New York. <<....-...0<ccss.sse} 
| 15.1 Standard Accident, Detroit ........-.-.....+.e+e: 
; 40.8 Standard Life of America, Pittsburgh*.......... 
| 69.6 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............06+ 
| 32.6 Travelers Insurance, Hartford*............... 
j 41.8 Riltigas) MCCIOE: DINGO «once ccs dens vexessonses 
| 27.5 United States Casualty, New Yor 
36.0 United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore.... 
| 129°0 Western Indemmity, Ballas «<<< <<<o.6<cs.0e220<- 
| 60.7 Aatich: General. Zibiely: 2... ckcccseunsccencigwxnas | 
Ol. 
| 48.5 Totals (43 compamies)......-. 2... 22 2ccsscccs 
vo. / 
| 43.7 Liability. 
| 45.0 Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 
| 96.8 JEtna Life, Hartford | 
| 39.8 Allied Mutuals, New York... ....<ccscccccccsece 
| 43.9 American Casualty, Reading ..............esseee 
| 40.2 American Indemnity, Galveston ..............66- 
32.7 Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... 
| 36.7 Commercial Casualty, Newark ..........+cccess- 
j; 36.1 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia a........ 
| 56.0 Centinental Casualty, Chicago................-- 
3.9 Employers Indemnity, Kansas City............-- 
51.8 Employers Liability, London ~........-<..«0---< 
| 51.1 European Accident, London r .........++e0eeee0- 
8.1 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
| 44.9 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore§................ | 
| 44.6 CS Co | a eer ar ee eee 
41.6 Georgia Casualty, Macon «2 ..ccsesscsscccwsescees 
37.0 Globe Indemnity, New York.............s.sseees ' 
36.1 Great Eastern Casualty, New York............. 
45.6 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 
48.0 Home Life and Accident, Fordyce............++- 
| 39.3 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................- 
| 35.0 Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita a.......... | 
| 39.3 Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City a.........6.. 
| 49.4 London and Lancashire Ind., New York........ ! 
| 42.7 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
| 30.8 Manufacturers Liability Ins, Co., Jersey City.. 
| 








* Accident and health department. 7 Includes health. 


sick benefits. / Policies embrace life, health and 


ness only. 


accident. 


§ Company discontinued 
in 1918 all lines except burglary, fidelity and surety. {| Includes industrial life and in 
r Reinsurance 


* Accident and health department. 

1918 all lines except burglary, fidelity 
Mutual Aid Association. a Automobile only. 
insurance not deducted. 


busi- 


+ Includes health. 
and 
r Reinsurance 


Premiums 
Written. 





294,651 
422,055 
1,599,816 
43,655 
281,387 
105,796 
4,691,665 
184,679 
66,302 


470, 371 





96,001 
1,023,385 
if 09, 631 
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79,901 
124,217 
66,079 
120,278 
o74, 0 








109,082 32 
43,161 
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| 3,860 
| 390,104 
| 156,951 
| 139,143 

258 ,400 
| 797,756 
| 5,977 

127,308 
| 25, 803 5) 
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| 6,700 
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363,464 
65,717 


4193, "804 
60,775 





148, 266 
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9,658,042 


1,080,634 
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Company 


405,006 
2,285,252 
3,468 

| 92,473 
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62! »* 3 596 
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| ee <8 Sg 
: | Os E P : 38 E 
NAME AND LocaTIon oF COMPANY. — Losses Paid. |.8 2 25 NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY, 7 se-oracgy Losses Paid, aoe 
ae ? SB 5 
Sm ¥- BY 
aise l | | sieges 
Liability—Cont. | $ | $ | % Fidelity—Cont. | $ | % 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. ...osscccisceisicsccces | 3,794,980 | 1,779,752 | 46.9 European Accident, LondOnt:. <<.0s<ssics eves xcs | 100,349 23,843 | 23.7 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................6 | 799,918 | 493,308 | 61.6 Fidelity and Casualty, New York. ...... 003000005 | 398,558 50,178 | 12.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 675,086 | 327,424 | 48.5 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ....60..% «s0.0%000. | 1,318,461 356,385 27.0 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 302,625 | 132,395 | 43.7 Globe Indeninity, New Yorksscccsccsescscces sess 164,485 22,786 13.8 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania .........cccccsssees SOBas |. wecwes fe Saciys Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... | 151,349 17,542 | 11.5 
Ocean Accitent, LONGON .002600sc0cceescaccssose] 2,643,158 ; = 1,884,271 | 50.4 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....) 211,072 45,844 | 21.7 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... 23,419 | | 19.6 International Fidelity, Jersey City............... | 154,152 37,714 | 24.4 
Penn. Manufacturers Assn. Cas., Philadelphia. . 47,966 | | 24.7 International Indemnity, Los Angeles.........- | Vs oa ee WY herecera 
Preferred Accident, New York..............000+/ 916,601 | 38.4 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ................ | eee 13,263 | .... 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh # ..............0. 109,406 | | 23.2 Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ | 40,643 2,124 | 5.9 
Royal Indemmity, New York <.0600.05000%0sse0000 | 1,606,938 | | 51.8 Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City $.:.5533:<00+ i eee — 42 nae 
Soutiers tomrety,, St; BuOsIS. 5 oi. o6v es. voee se cccsesis | 26,488 | | 66.0 Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha............... 61,852 24,570 | 39.7 
Standard Accident, DGtOIt 000s ssececseccecses 1,387.739 | | 35.0 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 43,620 8,436 | 19.3 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 71,691 | |; 32.1 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 6.5...6ccsccesccaeus | 232,129 72,061 | 31.0 
Travelers Insurance, BArtlOrd sa osc sc ss ccsccinesss | 6,714,688 | | 47.9 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...............+. | 322,878 69,517 21.5 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | 1,213,211 | | 53.7 National Surety, SNOW  VODK ss 6 sess +00 essere s | 1,767,442 517,287 29.2 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore....| 37325,054 | | 42.4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 241,611 23,566 9.7 
Western Indemnity, Dallas............ 0000500008006 | 318,073 | | 34.6 Northern ‘Casualty, ADEPdeCER'S oo cccscsiececces | 35,188 337 27.3 
TRC RGRROESE. DOTION. oin\0 5 5 2665 4 ah ee Seiseeuiesas 1,171,137 | 476,733 | 40.6 Norwegian 5 ina, Co., Christiania... ........ 80,179 “19 a 
— | = — Ocean Accident: London: ..scccsccscyoceascceeeie | 79,418 8,516 35.8 
SOAS GES) COMBANIES) boss cuciesseuicssase 51,791,082 | 24,034,260 | 46.3 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... 3,486 10 3 
| | | Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg...........ee00 | 6,548 418 | 6.3 
Workmen's Compensation. | Preferred Accident, Néw York. :...4..000s0008% 49,419 5,453 11.0 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartiord.............. | 316,072 | (oeeet Republic Casualty, ‘Pittsburgh 7. ..ic0s000.000000 | Gigs | | dewece oe 
Meta Phe PERU ITN, i555 cases aneues ese sarees | 7,746,643 | | 48.8 Royal Indemnity, DC AE he a ek pn a pes | 241,686 65,109 26.9 
Ailied Mutuals, New VO0k .6osccsiedscacccscewswns 331,848 | | 28.8 Southern Surety, sts, MOG vse ccsciccs cence ucwes | 68,010 139,756 | 205.0 
American Casualty, Reading ............-...+0e- 38,314 | 33.4 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 1,712,957 438,254 25.5 
American Indemnity, Galveston ..............06 } 96,245 | 112.0 United States Guarantee, New York............ 154,362 24,091 | 15.6 
Chicago Bonding and Ins., Chicago............ | 59,438 | 168.0 Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena...... 7,139 299 | 4.1 
Commercial Casualty, Newark..............000- | 346,602 | 40.9 Western Indemnity, Dallas) ..i0i:0s.ssccicsecescees 2,990 3,381 | 113.0 
Continental Casualty, Chicago «....s:006006cceseisee 873 | 55.4 | | 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City.............. 116,387 64.5 otais (S71 COmpamies) osc. ssscis cc sceesices | 10,058,342 2,566,316 | 95.5 
Employers Liability, London................s00. | 7,410,599 49.4 | 
European Accident, London r ................+- | 29,258 | | 3.0 Surety. ! | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York. 3,318,006 | | 47.5 Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 1,360,636 294,444 | 21.6 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore§................ | 110,529 | | 294.0 American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............0.. — 3,030 52191 | toe 
General Accident, Perth .....0.000s0cssiccseeseee. | 910,417 | | 66.3 American Guaranty, aes OGL OT ROD CCE 57,195 10,076 | 17.6 
Georgia Casualty, MACON... .6...50:00 sieves ccesscceo] 338,154 | | 63.5 American Indemnity, Galveston ..............+. 86,626 28,358 | 32.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York. .6:000000000000000 | 1,648,569 | | 61.8 American Surety, New. YOrk: ....<.iccsseesscecs | 2,370,984 459,673 19.3 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 568 | | 39.4 Capital yd Surety, AIDARY <ivi:c/<.010icoisise <0 siaieises:s | 93,581 | 45,658 | 48.7 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 1,932,206 | | 54.8 Chicago Bonding and Ins., Chicago............ | 229,150 47,354 | 20.6 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce...............| 89,990 | | 27.9 Employers Liability, L BNdOTi, ee kcahancuanes 9,326 | srr Nk Casters 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................| 283,687 | | 37.2 Buropean Accident, London %...:.030400000ce000. 151,865 | 57,578 | 37.9 
London and Lancashire Indeinnity, New York. 210,761 | | 131.0 Fidelity and Casualty, IEW OU sis salad vincicciaoieree | 562,116 | 193,588 | 34.4 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 4,413,758 | 44.5 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................+ | 2,460, — | 562,097 | 22.8 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............. | 725,926 | 66.4 Georgia’ Gasnalty, BEACOR  6...0:6.560/c0s03.0sicicca cies | bem pees 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..............0.000+ | 4,398,999 | = | 48.8 Glebe Indemnity, New York... ... <ccs00scccnes0 | yee 077 | 135,521 | 18.9 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................| 397,745 | 527,93 | 132.0 Guarantee Co, of North America, Montreal.... 120,408 19,571 | 16.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 823,003 | | 55.7 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 397,199 140,882 | 35.4 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.........| 790 | J sees Home Life and Accident, Fordyce...........++++ — G8: fF -sansice Pe 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania .................. 475,302 | 14.1 International Fidelity, Jersey City.............. | 184,267 82,584 | 44.8 
Ocean Accident, Tonnies 6 ccc 055505 occ s0\e | 4,270, 724 | | 42.8 International Indemnity, Los Angeles.......... | 1,077 986 | 91.5 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn, Cas., Phila..| 0,863 | | 87.3 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ................| 3,821 10,540 | 276.0 
Preferred Accident, New York.......00... 00660000 | 2,889 | = aeeeee sisi Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 68,362 54,923 86.7 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh r................ | 131,421 12,669 9.6 Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha.............. | 175,094 46,052 | 26.3 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............seeeeees 1,715,198 1,026,961 | 59.8 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 334,506 151,255 | 45.1 
Southern Surety, St: WoOwis.o.ics incase cccccassss | 772,794 430,682 | 55.7 Maryland Casualty, RAN ERINIORE: care: 6-c:0. 0c xisis (esis sist sieves 930,189 389,531 | 41.8 
Standard Accident, TEE -oiiiccc ic cccccesccseces 1,750,184 | 864, 857 | 49.4 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .........ceseees 616,593 178,444 | 28.9 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................+.. 311,842 | | 34.1 National Silrety,, NEw Vr. ..ccc6.scccmccseees 3,062,444 443,143 | 14.4 
Travelers Insurance, MMartiord «<5 i606.0000500000. | 12,991,880 | | 47.8 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 480,274 176,380 36.7 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 1,108, 217 46.9 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... | 4,577 4,431 96.8 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | | 2,190,761 | 51.6 Preferred Accident, New York........ceeceeseees | 72,689 8,408 11.5 
Western Indemnity, Dallas. <.:....0is:60.60 000000000002 ‘ 5 137,477 | 30.8 Republic Casualty, Pats Parl ie: 65-4'5'6 6 0/0's cieic's'sis | 46,464 1,792 3.8 
Western Surety, SiOUK Pals: s<.scsisiccccccwcesess | 3,881 | 850 | 21.9 Royall Indemnity, Blew “York soc 666605 00.0si0-ccos 010 | 240,251 148,445 | 61.7 
PASC RDOTI, PII 5 /0505:51600.00n shies wweew snes 1,275,158 | wl, 795 | 58.9 Southern Surety, St. Lows. « .c.iccccccccscscccc 410,923 329,572 | 80.2 
|-—__———_--|-— ———-| ———__— United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 3,481,040 1,250,813 35.9 
Totals (42 companies) ............seeseeees | 66,620,061 | 5 United States Guarantee, New York............ | 287,324 19,622 | 6.8 
| | Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena...... 26,576 | 8 nhc 
Mutual egg | | Western Indemnity, Dallas....cic.005.<00000060%00 | 12,621 | 71,290 | 564.0 
American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. 3,696,449 Western Surety, Sioux Balls... ccccscecs ccc sees 19,018 | 998 5.2 
Brewers Mutual Indemnity, NOW NGOTK:. 50.56% 373,627 |- | ———— 
Cent. & W. N. Y. Brewers & M. Mut., Albany. 82,081 Totals: (26 COMPANIES): 06555825 cscacccacices’s | 19,066,576 | 5,416,949 28.4 
Coal Merchants Waal, AIBA «6. 0:510569%5 0:cis:0:.9 01 36,793 | | 
Contractors Mutual Liability, Boston........... 419,815 | Plate Glass. | | 
Employees Mutual Ins. of N. Y., New York... 355,868 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 120,563 | 47.6 
Employers Mutual Liability, Wausau .......... | 556,132 American Castialty, Reading .......:.0cesceccaes } 39,159 | 59.4 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo........... 94,162 | American Indemnity, Galveston..............006: | 10,209 57.9 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston z............ | = 2,434,027 Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... | | 36,676 | 136.0 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York............ | 222,843 Commercial Casualty, Newark... .0sssessecsess a 35,438 50.2 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago.........| 319,312 . Employers Gaapiity, GOndOn. 205000500060 00008 | 84,012 78.3 
Michigan Workmens Compensation, Detroit.... 756,198 53.6 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...<..:625.2600¢ | 207,954 | 44.8 
Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago .............| 493,950 32.2 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.........206c000s 151,334 | 55.0 
N. Y. Printers and Bookbinders Mutual, N. ¥ 40,237 3,972 34.7 Geareia “Casvalty,, WACOM. ii .6i sas e/ccanteeecisisws | 25,423 | 61.5 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago.............. 1,076,582 270,094 | 20.1 Globe Indemnity, New York.......6...5..sccseceee. 180,294 } 93,846 | 52.0 
DEXaS TOMBIGVELS, TIANAS <ssis sss scnsessececesens 623, 250,260 | 40.1 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 126,171 | 61,604 | 48.8 
Utica Mutual Compensation, Utica.............. dT: 3690 | 177,590 | 30.9 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 144,350 | 9,164 | 41.0 
Utilities Mutual, New York...........000002s000¢ 262,247 | 24,996 | 9.5 International Indemnity, Los Angeles.......... 4,057 | 1,475 | 36.3 
Wisconsin Hardware, Ltd., Mutual, Stevens’ Pt. 47,767 24,714 ak Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................ 998 | 8 | 8.5 
Workmens Comp. Mut, Liab. Co., Milwaukee..| 123,874 103,082 | 2 Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga...... | 3,410 968 28.3 
|- ———-—-|-——--—- —-| —— Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ | 14,542 9,009 | 61.9 
Totats: (20° COMPRRICS) a6: 5:66.55 /0%sioeseweews | 12,589, 285 | 4,642,067 | 36.9 Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City.............. 18,698 9,965 | 53.3 
| | | Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha.......0..0000 5,410 | 4,049 | 74.8 
Liovds Plate Glass, INiGWw OY OFiis cs si005.6:40< 10004 00 655,947 | 269,205 | 41.0 
Fidelity. | | | London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. | | 45,908 | 152.0 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 298,387 | 70,803 | 23.7 Maryland geo [nist oes Ca of Sm a ac | 164,884 | 49.6 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ...........-..0.6- 13,857 | 12,742 | 92.0 Massachusetts Bonding, —— aleremieite eeicesres D | 121,078 | 58.9 
American Guaranty, Columbus -............0006- | 15,462 | 1,905 | 12.3 Metropolitan Casualty of N. Y., New York. 605, 225 | 273,241 | 45.1 
American Indemnity, Galveston..............06+ 14,307 | 4,955 | 34.6 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York..........- 139,299 73,172 | 52.5 
American Surety; New York.o:..000:05.00:scii0e se | 1,871,391 | 449,695 | 24.0 New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark. 432,865 212,897 | 49.1 
Chicago Bonding and Ins, Co., Chicago........ 103,252 | 4,192 | 4.0 New York Plate Glass, New York............- 729,746 356,490 48.8 
Employers Liability, London .............00++0+5 88,777 | 21,807 | 24.5 Northern Casualty, Aberdeen.........ccesseccses | 5,339 2,048 | 38.3 
| | 
§ Company discontinued in 1918 all lines except burglary, fidelity and surety. -Exeess of return premiums and reinsurance. 7 Reinsurance business only. 
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% Plate Glas. . | | | © 7.8 | | - 
34 ate Glass—Cont. | s.. To E : Sprinkler. | $ | &% 
12.6 Oceam Accident, VOUdOn secs. cccscccssncccccuses 65,943 | 49.6 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 142,842 | 67,623 47.3 
7.0) Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... | | 237 13.8 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............+++++ 214,614 73,267 34.1 
13.8 Preferred Accident, New York.................- | 69 eee United States Casualty, New York.............. [ anaeas | 1,354 | . 
11.5 Republic Casualty, PHttsbGteh *  oceccciccccccnes | 3,115 14.7 ee 
1.7 Royal Indemnity, New York...........cssecceees | 78,602 55.3 ROtals @ Companies) ics cccccscacccssccnccsss | 357,456 | 142,244 | 39.7 
4.4 Souther Surety, St. Lots: 56.6 .csscccedevccnns | 36,066 51.3 | | | 
ne Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. | 71,958 35.7 Automobile and Teams Property Damage. 

i United States Casualty, New York...............- | | 44,596 52.2 ‘Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 3,662,343 | 1,154,747 | 31.5 
5.2 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| | 92,438 44.0 American Automobile, St. Louist................ 2,089,716 | 950,005 | 45.4 
wh United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia......... | | 20,805 45.6 American Casualty Company, Reading........... | 102,100 59,230 58.0 
9.7 Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena....... | | 1,555 39.2 American Guaranty, Columbus.................- | 119, 304 | 41,089 | 34.4 
19.2 Western Indemnity, Dallas: 2... 0cc6<c.0sccesesess | | 13,949 | 36.5 American Indemnity, Galveston................. | 21,285 | 23.8 
31.0 ‘ , : | --|-———_—-|-——— __ Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... | 39,655 | 52.5 
1.5 Totals €39 companies) <..0sc. cc scccccwniwens | a. 1899, 218 49.0 Commercial Casualty, Newark..............eeee- | 255,636 80. 
19 9 | Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia.......... | 478 | 8.2 
9.7 e | Continental Casualty, Chicago..............0.6 } 24,609 | 35.5 
7'3 Steam Boiler, | | | Employers Indemnity, Kansas City.............. | 9,753 | 89.8 

2 American Casualty, Reading............ceeceeees| [ = Hecees } +s Employers Liability, London...............e2ee0+ 291,923 | 41.4 
5.8 Employers Liability, London r ...............+-- | | 7,024 | 12.1 Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 192,196 | 49.4 

oa hehe an Accident Ins, Co., London...........- | 26,8260 | ween | see Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 172,394 | 64.6 
6.3 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.........0.c000. | 49,662 | 9.6 General ACCUM, Pestle cc cavcccacseces<sesacscas | 201,405 | 56.7 
1.0 Globe Indemnity, New MONE, (ccd vostcdceavasiccas | 13,439 | 24.8 Georgia C asualty, AMINE as ose dwavatadacacdsacads | 149,782 56.7 
nes Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................| | 165,180 | 8.7 Globe Indemnity, New Vorl pe eA | 207,409 | 57.7 

London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 2,599 |; 5.9 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 26,730 | 45.6 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............00- 37,358 9.8 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 122,433 | 51.7 

Ocean Accident, London.............ceseeserees | 7,948 | 5.2 Home Life and Accident, Fordyce ............-- | "45s 3,044 | 672.0 

Royal Indemnity, New York...........cssececees 8 | 5,966 | 6.9 International Indemnity, Los Angeles.......... | 301,457 95,846 | 31.8 

Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............0005 383,877 | 26,768 | 6.9 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ..............++ 36,255 12,260 | 33.8 

United States Casualty, New York.............. 33 | 4,561 | .. Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 65,501 29,004 | 44.2 

—— = : F err ee a Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City.............. 24,768 11,170 | 45.1 
5 5 Fotals (12 companies). «ccc cccsccccccesccucs 3,599,334 | 347,381 | 9.6 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| 95,772 97.406 | 101.0 
| | London Guarantee and Accident, London.......| 333,402 150,383 | 45.0 

| | Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..............eseee- | 467,505 228,616 | 48.8 

1.6 Fly-Wheel. | Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................+- | 111,066 | 51,004 | 45.9 

ae #tna Casualty and Surety, Hartford | 616 | 4.9 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 134,755 59,603 | 44.2 
a6 Employers Liability, London.............c.s.e0- 30,222 | 211 | 6 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark a 70,117 | 36,393 51.9 
27 European Accident, London r.................66-/  - 208 | se | sees Ocean Accident, London.............eeeeeeeeeeee 405,086 | 186,915 | 46.1 
9.3 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.........-++-++. | 27,354 | 29.3 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... 6,171 | 3,747 | 60.7 
8.7 Globe Indemnity, New York.............+.++e00. 6 | ...- Penn. Manufacturers Assn. Cas., Philadelphia.. 4,197 | 675 16.0 
0.6 Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford ............... | ¥ 5 | 16,668 | 11.7 Preferred Accident, New York............++ee00+ 320,576 | 130,430 40.7 
ies Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..............+.+++ 3,43% 3,769 | 8.1 Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh x .............66- 40,366 19,884 | 49.2 
7.9 Ocean Accident, London .........+eeseseeeeeeeees 5,842 | 374 | 2.2 Royal Indemnity, New York...........ceceseeees 359,359 | 180,514 50.2 
4.4 Royal Indemnity, New York...........-...sssee- | 1,480 | 4.8 Southern Stety, SO: Coates sce 5cccsadcccctscccns | 155,147 68,623 | 44.2 
2.8 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................02-{  W2,4dd | eee | sees Standard Accident, Detroit .............s.ccccsees 291,797 126,999 | 43.5 
ea "a ; : i i EAA way Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................- | 1,385,685 683,363 | 49.3 
8.9 Fotals (10 companies).........+seeseeeeeees 398, | 50,478 | 12.6 United States Casualty, New York.............. | 153,083 | 102,124 66.7 
6.2 | | United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 463,816 207,310 | 44.6 
5.4 ae | | Western Indemnity, Dallas ..........c.cecccecee | 86,094 | 32,470 | 37.7 
Res Burglary and Theft. | Zurich General, Zanes. «ccc ace oc ncccscscasessss 209,829 | 107,781 | 51.3 
4.8 Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 173,571 37.7 | 
1.5 American Casualty, Reading..............e20006: 6,748 | 67.5 Totals (42 companies)...........eseceeeeees | 14,696,116 | 6,546,323 | 44.5 
6.0 American Guaranty, Columbus .........0.0sse5¢| | 1,122 1 PY | | | 
6.7 American Indemnity, Galveston.............2..- | 2,063 32.4 Workmen’s Collective. | | 
6.3 Chicago Bonding and Ins., Chicago.............. | 9,147 | 141.0 Petia Eife: Piast i 6 oc cance coccewnutascsvesasxa | 20, - 6,229 | 29.6 
5.1 Employers Liability, WOO eccesccucecussecnes | 116,229 | 39.0 American Indemnity, Cinema eS . ccicidcexate | 288 | 47.6 
1.8 European Accident, London 7 .............eeee0 | | 148,349 30.9 Continental Casualty, Chicago..............eceee 1.359 477 | 41.1 
8.9 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............+.- | 675,646 | 291,865 43.2 Employers Liability, London ............eseeeeee| 16,956 12,625 | 74.4 
4.4 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............0+- 292,757 133,494 45.5 Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............-.- 734 642 | 87.4 
6.7 General Acetdent, Pert ...cccc ceccsancenscccsaces | 54,080 | 28,044 51.9 General Accident, Perth ..........ccccccccccecees 955 | 1,164 | 121.0 
5.8 Georgia Castialiy, WMiaeOit. <<< csc<cce sds cwccaccdes | 13,208 6,967 | 52.7 Geosgia Casualty, TASC: <<a ceccccesccccccccccesel 3,972 1,615 | 40.6 

5 Globe Indemnity, New York...........seseeeeees | 230,088 98,309 | 42.5 Globe Indemnity, New York.............-00.000+ | 2,640 | 1,310 , 49.6 
8 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............- 112,962 | 57,151 | 50.6 Home Life and Accident, Fordyce............++- 54,539 28,786 | 52.7 
7 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 238,043 | 150,880 | 68.1 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ............... 7,166 | 3,875 54.0 
®. Home Life and Accident, Fordyce.............- 15 | 17 | 118.0 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 22,934 | 14,522 | 63.3 
9 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................| 209 | eens | osees Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................0+| 37,109 | 16,489 | 44.2 
(8 Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ } 12,590 | 9,356 | 74.3 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 45,247 21,477 47.4 
ae Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City............-- | 2,502 | 1,813 72.4 Ocean Accident, London ........ce.ccceccceecees j 2,781 | 218 7.8 
1.0 Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha...............| 10,096 | List | 8.7 Royal Indemnity, New York.........cccccccccece | 830 | . 61 nS 
, London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.. 25,295 23,079 | 91.2 Southern Surety, SU. Louisese.c<cscccccceseccess | 22,371 | 13,923 | 62.2 
eee Lendon Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 168,612 78,440 | 46.5 Standard Accident, Detroit ..... 3,981 1,684 | 42.3 
34 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore........0ss0cscsces | 422,862 | 171,224 | 40.4 Travelers Insurance, Hartford 18,449 | 10,359 | 56.1 

Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...........+0++00+ 252,198 127,497 50.5 United States Casualty, New York.............. 2,678 | 886 | 33.0 

Metropolitan Casualty, New York............++- | 46,951 | 11,511 24.5 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 88,685 | 56,947 | 64.2 
7.6 National Surety, New York... <cccccccccssscascses | 564,446 | 269,582 | 47.7 " | j— 
4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... | 164,096 | 71,541 | 43.6 Tatala GO comiganies). <eces ccc ceviccs coves | 354,784 | 193,562 | 54.5 
7g New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 123,516 62,802 | 50.8 | | 
0 Northern Casualty, Aberdeen........cccccoesseess 1,322 | 209 | 15.8 Live Stock. | | | 
2? Ocean PIGCHIOU. EOROOR. co scccesiesccdenccsancces | 281,346 | 116,209 | 41.3 Central Live Stock, Kankakee... ...sicccccccsses 33,268 | 19,670 | 59.1 
3.3 Preferred Accident, New York............-+++00- | 149,314 | 68,166 | 45.6 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 280,865 124,630 | 44.3 
1.8 Republic Casualty, Pittsburg x ........+.0++eeee: | 2,990 | 88 | 2.9 Hartford Live Stock, Hartford...........seee+: } 247,811 | 139,084 | 56.1 
0 Royal Indemnity, New Yori... c.ccccasecrsecess | 277,161 | 104,276 | 37.6 Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville............... | 69,363 32,013 | 46.1 
5 Southern Sapéty, Sl. EOwisass0tccccdscdvccncscoes 33,771 | 42,543 | 125.0 Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis.............. 112,216 47,249 | 42.1 
0 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...........e00eeee- | 376,579 | 81,178 | 21.5 Western Live Stock, Peoria... ....ccccccccccscecs | 288,355 100,914 35.0 
8 United States Casualty, New York.............:- | 110,557 | 56,298 50.9 | - ___.| —__— 

0 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 501,400 162,883 | 32. Fotala (@ Companies) sc ccc cccccccccesscedess | 1,031,878 463,560 | 44.9 
3 Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena...... | Pome f > | aasses Baas | | 
5 Western Indemnity, Dallas ...<0..¢sc.cssecussee | 7,007 | 2,769 | 39.4 Physicians’ Defense. 

3 Be — SS See STS al = Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................4+- | 27,097 | 26,717 | 98.6 
9 Rotals> GS COmpamles ys acess cecswscscavesus 6,476,993 2,686,052 | 41.4 Medical Protective, Fort Wayne..............00+- | 249,248 | 70,300 28.2 
3 | | -———$ <_—-} —___—_-|—__—_ 
8 Credit. | | | Totals. G2 Companies) « .ccccnesccecccsaccecce | 276,345 | 97,017 | 35.1 
0 American Credit Indemnity, New York......... | 802,954 | 62,207 | 7.7 | | | 

0 Home Life and Accident, Fordyce...........++++ ye) res vals Auto Fire and Theft. | 

.6 London Guarantee and Accident, London...... H 27,592 | 20,701 4.8 American Indemnity, Galveston.............065 17,755 | 929 | 5.2 
9 Ocean Accident, London .....06.-ccccosscovessns | | 13,767 | 3.1 | —| | — 
oe — == Se ‘Tatale () COmgaag) ccc occ cece eacdesecss cues | 17,755 | 929 | 5.2 
5 hotals: (@ Compamesy sos ceesccscncosecsneacss | 1,666,160 | 96,675 | 5.8 | | | 

Md | | | ms eiicuanta nail aamiod 

8 a ae eg ak ck ee 5; t Writes fire, theft, collision, liability and property damage insurance on auto- 
3 r Reinsurance business only. x Reinsurance not deducted. mobiles only. x Reinsurance not deducted. 

nly. 
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ELECTRICAL HAZARD IN FIRE INSURANCE 
3y A. M. ScHOEN 
Chief Engineer, South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 


It was about the year 1890 that the world began to look on 
the electric light as a real commercial fact, as a source of 
illumination. As a laboratory product it had long been recog- 
nized; but even after practical machinery had been designed 
and built for the generation of electricity, the incandescent 
lamp had still to go through much experimentation before it 
would become a common factory product and a common light 
source, both on account of its low efficiency and its compara- 
tively high cost of production. 

Lighting from arc lamps, principally for street illumina- 
tion, began to be adopted at a slightly earlier date, though 
many of us will remember hearing these lights first talked 
about to any great extent, just after the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, held in Philadelphia in 1876, where the Brush are lamp 
was seen as one of the wonders of the great show. 

The development of the electric motor in small units was 
also about the same period, though the first electric railway, 
fully equipped and operating under regular schedule, was 
built in Richmond, Virginia, in 1887. It may well, therefore, 
be said that the period in which all doubt was dissipated in 
the public mind and the use of electricity passed from an 
experimental to a definitely determined practical and com- 
mercial status was embraced in the interim between 1885 and 
1890; though at this time the units, both for generating and 
using, were small and highly inefficient, while the translating 
devices were confined to direct current motors and are and 
incandescent lamps. 

In the beginning, quite naturally, the fire hazard incident 
to the introduction of this new form of energy for light and 
power purposes was not realized, and, equally naturally, the 
danger was first recognized by the fire insurance companies, 
who have always paid the cost of such early experiments. 


How Companies Met tHe New Risk 

It was most fortunate that the fire insurance companies 
faced this hazard promptly by providing electrical inspectors 
and by publishing rules for the guidance of those holding 
themselves out as competent to install in buildings equipment 
for the transmission and use of electric current. In those days 
there was little known of electricity, it being to nearly every- 
A few leading 
scientists and engineers knew the subject as far as it had de- 


one a subject shrouded in profound mystery. 


veloped, but the majority of the then so-called experts were 
pure bluffs, while the wiremen and contractors merely im- 
posed on the credulity of the people. The workmanship of 
installation was crude to the last degree and the materials 
at that time procurable were but little better. It was, there- 
fore, most fortunate that underwriters promptly instituted a 
campaign of inspection and education at practically the very 
inception of the art, which was destined ultimately, in spite 
of all the antagonism at first engendered and so long main- 
tained, to bring about a national set of wiring rules formu- 
lated by some of the best engineering talent of the country 
and enforced through that strongest of all authority—public 
opinion—and by the legal enactments of State legislatures and 


city councils. 
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The national rules, like the use of electricity in its varij- 
ous branches, have been the result of evolution, the one 
necessarily keeping pace with the other. So universally has 
the use of the National Electrical Code, comprising the fire 
rules, become, and so necessary has it been found, that the 
United States Government has, within the past three or four 
years, deemed it good public policy to assign to its Bureau 
of Standards at Washington the task of formulating a simi- 
lar set of requirements, to be known as the Electrical Safety 
Code. These rules are intended to safeguard life as the 
former Underwriters’ Code safeguarded property, and_ these 
two instruments, which are both supplementary and comple- 
mentary, are now inherently a part of the most important lit- 
erature describing the installation and use of electrical appa- 
ratus. 


CHANGING AND CONSTANT CAUSES OF ELECTRICAL I*tRES 


A comparison of the causes of electrical fires in the early 
nineties and of the present day is most interesting; in fact, 
could those causes be carefully followed year by year, in 
such a comparison would be found a complete history of the 
evolution from poor to good construction, from incapable to 
capable workmen and from indifferent to suitable materials, 
though an unbroken trail of the incompetent and unscrupu- 
lous contractor would still be found through it all. 

The early fires were due principally to wires coming in 
contact with grounded pipes or with each other, meaning poor 
workmanship, resulting in grounds or short circuits; the 
breaking down of insulating joints on combination gas and 
electric fixtures and ignition of the escaping gas, due gen- 
erally to poor mechanical or electrical construction of the 
insulating joint, or both; ignition of inflammable material 
due to the blowing of a fuse in an open link block, a device 
no longer tolerated; short circuit in a twisted lamp cord used 
in connection with a portable lamp, which cords have now 
been replaced with special portable cords made to withstand 
the anticipated mechanical injury. And so defect after de- 
fect, at one time common to the inspectors’ reports, could be 
quoted which are now found only at infrequent intervals. 

To-day we still have electric fires, yes, many of them, but 
comparing the use of electricity to-day with what it was 
twenty years ago both the fires and the losses are very far 
from being in proportion. That the nature of these fires has 
changed was shown by a circular recently issued by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, in which attention was 
called to the increasing losses due to the careless use of 
electric irons, curling tongs, cooking utensils, etc. These are 
conditions which cannot be cared for by the usual inspection, 
as such attachments are bought by the householder, usually 
after the wiring of the building has been installed and passed 
upon by the inspector, and often where no provision has 
originally been made to supply electricity to attachments of 
They are often 
bought at department stores, where no attention to this fea- 


such large current-consuming capacity. 


ture is paid and the user is wholly ignorant of the danger he 
is incurring. The only way to overcome this state of affairs 
and it is to be feared in this 
a more difficult problem is faced than was before the com- 
panies when the first set of electrical rules was formulated 


is through education of the masses 
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and the task was undertaken of bringing the electrical inter- 
ests into line. 

The conditions as to source of supply, transmission, in- 
stallation of conductors, superintendence and oversight in the 
field of electricity are to-day far removed from what they 
were in the early nineties. At that time generators of eighty 
kilowatts, or slightly above one hundred horse power, were 
the largest made. To-day they are constructed up to fifty 
thousand kilowatts and controlling and distributing apparatus, 
such as switches and circuit breakers, must be built with pro- 
portionate capacity for opening circuits and breaking arcs. 
Then current was transmitted comparatively short distances 
at low voltages, not above 2300 volts. Now, with the develop- 
ment of large water powers, 110,000 volts is commonly used 
and elaborate systems of conductors on steel towers used for 
transmitting current from one hundred to two hundred miles, 
while transformers have been so improved as to construction 
and insulation, not to mention line protection against lightning, 
that the former danger to life and property from insulation 
breakdown between primary and secondary coils has become 
comparatively negligible. Then, inside work was done with 
wood cleats, wood fuse blocks and a limited line of inadequate 
attachments. To-day, most work in valuable buildings is done 
in steel conduits, metal molding or with armored cable; 
while fittings and attachments have been developed into com- 
plete lines and their suitability for the purpose intended de- 
termined through careful and complete laboratory tests under 
scientific and engineering methods and checked by carefully 


Restrictions on Fireworks two lines. The department is arranging for 


gathered field service. Then, whoever chose to call himself 
an electrician was accepted at his own valuation and work- 
manship and materials of the most dangerous character went 
into many buildings. Now, cities, and often States, have en- 
acted laws under which only capable workmen may be em- 
ployed and penalties are provided for violations of the electri- 
cal code. Then, central station authorities were largely inimi- 
cal to inspection and control; now, they not anly welcome it 
but most central stations, to a certain extent, have their own 
inspectors pass on the work before making connections thereto. 

It will be seen that in the years that have intervened there 
has been a psychological as well as a physical change, and there 
is every reason why the errors of both omission and commis- 
sion should be of a different nature to-day from what they 
were in the early nineties: also that the change has been grad- 
ual, but complete. 

It may safely be said that while the need for inspection of 
electrical equipment will never cease to exist unless human 
nature undergoes a revolutionary change, still, as the result 
of education, legislative enactments, municipal ordinances and 
public service corporation oversight, the careful and continued 
detailed inspection of earlier days is by no means so essential 
as it was. The moral effect of constant inspection has played 
its part and the possibility of anticipated inspection at any time 
while work is in progress has a most salutary effect, but the 
danger so long faced from ignorance and incompetence now 
exists in a comparatively minor degree. 


ciation of Fire Engineers. He has done much 





State Fire Marshal T. Alfred Fleming of 
Ohio has issued regulations for the use of fire- 
works on the Fourth of July. Skyrockets, Ro- 
man candles, toy balloons and other aerial dis- 
plays are placed under the ban altogether. In 
this, he states, he has the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, retailers and business men generally. 
Other regulations forbid that all fireworks pro- 
jecting sparks a distance of five feet, with the 
exception of certain kinds, such as sparklers, 
Chinese firecrackers and other small novelties, 
which must not be fired closer than 25 feet 
from any dwelling or combustible material of 
any kind, 


Ohio Patriotic Fire Prevention Congress 

State Fire Marshal Fleming of Ohio has sent 
a letter to all city mayors in that State, telling 
them that it is the patriotic duty of public 
Officials to attend the Fire Prevention Congress 
to be held in Columbus, June 11 to 14. 

He urges that every city be represented by 
the Mayor, safety director, fire chief, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce and as many other 
officials and others interested as may be able 
to attend. 


Kansas City High Pressure Improved 

The water department of Kansas City, Mo., 
is putting the flow line from the Quindaro sta- 
tion into better shape to handle needed volume 
to the high-pressure pumping station. There 
are two flow lines from the river pumping sta- 
tion now, a 48 and a 36; 9,000 feet of a new 48- 
inch line have been laid, and the new sections 
are during May being ‘hooked into the older 


the contracts on the new high-pressure station 
in the East bottoms, bonds for which were voted 
in April. 

Final decision has not been reached, however, 
as to the present issuance of the bonds, though 
the gravity of Kansas City’s situation as to 
water supply for fire protection and household 
use in southeastern sections seems to demand 
prompt proceeding with the erection of the new 
plant. The bond issue approved at the election 
was for $1,250,000, which will be augmented by 
about half a million dollars which can be set 
aside for the purpose from the revenues. 


New Orleans Exchange Sued 


Attorney-General A. V. Coco has brought suit 
against the New Orleans Insurance Exchange, 
in which he alleges that the Exchange is en- 
deavoring to monopolize for its members the 
business of fire and tornado insurance, and that 
it constitutes a trust and combination in re- 
straint of the business. He asks for the revo- 
cation of the charter of the Exchange. 





J. I. Banash Promoted 


J. I. Banash, for eleven years actively engaged 
as engineer at Underwriters Laboratories in 
the examination and testing of hazardous appli- 
ances, has been appointed engineer-in-charge 
of the casualty department. He succeeds S. ¥. 
James, who is now mechanical engineer on spe- 





cial research work at the Laboratories. 

Mr. Banash is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the National 
Welding Council, and the International Asso- 


work with committees of these associations in 
preparing specifications for the manufacture, 
use and maintenance of appliances involving 
fire and accident hazards, with the end in view 
of reducing these hazards. 





Fire Marshal Tells of Plots 


In a recent address before the Kiwanis Club 
at Columbus, State Fire Marshal T. Alfred 
Fleming asserted that Ohio is infested with rep- 
resentatives of a well-organized spy system, 
who are constantly endeavoring to burn and 
wreck factories and shops in order to delay war 
preparations. This information has been se- 
cured through investigations made by repre- 
sentatives of the Fire Marshal's Department 
and the Secret Service Department. He men- 
tioned instances of where papers had been in- 
tercepted containing plots of various kinds. He 
suggested that where persons are caught try- 
ing to burn or destroy buildings that they be 
executed at once. 


To Prevent Auto Thefts 


Chief of Police Carter of Columbus, speaking 
before the Capital Motor Club recently, pre- 
sented a plan which he believes, if adopted, 
would stop the wholesale theft of autos. 

It is his idea to compel manufacturers who 
sell cars to Ohio persons to be made to issue 
a certificate of ownership to the purchaser, 
which would have to be shown every time the 
owner purchases gasoline or supplies. In case 
the car was sold, the certificate would pass 
into the hands of the new owner. He appealed 
to the club for assistance in having such a 
law passed by the Legislature, 





WEAKNESS OF STONE 


Easily Damaged by Exposure to the 
Action of Fire and Water 








THIN EDGES CRUMBLE 





When Cold Water Is Suddenly Poured on Intensely 


Heated Masonry 
By Wao, J. TaLtLtamy 


Seldom has there occurred a more lucid and 
convincing demonstration of the weakness and 
susceptibility of stone to damage when ex- 
posed to the combined action of fire and water 
than that which took place recently on West 
Thirty - third street, 
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with Edison feed mains being made in manholes 
in Thirty-third street, about twenty feet dis- 
tant). 

About 9 o’clock P. M., April 8, fire started in 
the vicinity of a fuse or switch box, probably 
due to electrical defect, setting fire to temporary 
wood superstructure, which in a very short time 
was burning furiously for a distance of about 
250 feet, the flames deflected by the roof of 
structure shooting out at sides toward stone 
work of building and street. The stone build- 
ing facing had become intensely heated; and 
as the cold water was applied, the face and 
edges of the stone crumbled away at the side 
of and several feet above the burning frame 
superstructure. 

The fire was soon under control and ex- 





New York city, when 
the new Pennsylvania 
Hotel building was 
considerably damaged 
as a result of a com- 
paratively unimpor- 
tant fire which started 
in and was practically 
confined to a tempo- 
rary wooden sidewalk 
superstructure. 

The hotel is a mod- 
ern twenty-story, fire- 
proof. building, in 
course of. erection, 
with steel frame, con- 
crete floor arches and 
brick and stone cur- 
tain walls, the walls 
of the first four sto- 
ries being faced with 
limestone. The con- 
struction work has 
been progressing rap- 
idly, the steel frame 
and walls being up to 
the roof in parts and 
the stone facing work nearing completion. 

As is the custom in busy thoroughfares dur- 
ing the erection of high buildings, a temporary 
rough-wood sidewalk and shed superstructure 
was erected at the street sides of the hotel for 
the protection of pedestrians and to facilitate 
the work of construction, the floor and roof 
boards of same extending from within a few 
inches of the building line to or slightly be- 
yond the curb, all sides being left open. 

Edison electric light and power used by the 
contractors was controlled by switches, fuses 
and meters in wood enclosures on the building 
side of wood superstructure about 175 feet 
from the northeast corner of building (on West 
Thirty-third street, underground connections 








Heavy DAMAGE TO STONE FRONTAGE 


tinguished before it had burned through the 
roof of the frame structure, the framework 
floor, roof and supporting timbers, although 
charred, being still intact; but the damage to 
the stone work of hotel building was com- 
paratively serious, practically all of that which 
was exposed to or directly above the flames be- 
ing ruined. 

A photograph shows part of the damaged 
stone building facing just above the roof of the 
wood superstructure. 


Wherein Lies the Difference 
An enemy spy, watching his chance, found an 
opportunity to dynamite a large warehouse con- 
taining valuable supplies of foodstuffs on the 


Thursday 


point of being shipped to the front. A Careless 
employee in a mill dropped a lighted match and 
caused a fire which destroyed sufficient grain to 
furnish a year’s supply of bread for every resgj- 
dent of the county in which the mill was 
located. Was either a greater traitor than the 
other? Motives may have differed, but the re- 
sults were identical. 

An alien spy destroyed a huge munition plant 
and correspondingly lessened the supply needed 
to win the war. A man threw a lighted 
cigarette on the floor in a warehouse in which 
war material was stored, and caused a two- 
million-dollar fire loss. So far as results bear 
evidence, is there any difference betwen these 
two men when weighed in the scales of the 
nation’s need? 

A man shot down 
and killed his neighbor 
in cold blood, and an- 
other dropped an un- 
lighted match on the 
floor and allowed it to 
remain there. It was 
subsequently picked 
up and played with 
by a baby girl and 
caused her death in 
the most painful man- 
ner possible, while 
another man, in a so- 
called spirit of fun, 
turned in a false fire 
alarm which resulted 
in two deaths—that of 
a driver and his as- 
sistant. Can anyone 
point out the differ- 

results in 
several  in- 


ence in 
these 
stances? 

A party of tourists 
going into the moun- 
tains started a fire 
with which to prepare 
a lunch, then drove off in their car, leaving hot 
ashes behind which eventually burned five hun- 
dred acres of the very timber now needed by 
the Government to make airships, and in order 
to secure insurance money by fraud a pro- 
fessional arsonist started a fire which not only 
consumed his own property, but resulted in the 
burning of several other houses before the fire 
could be controlled. These tourists would feel 
highly abused and indignant if placed in the 
same class with the arsonist, but, aside from 
motives, is there any real difference? 

—The Rocky Mountain Fire of Great Falls, Mont., 
and the Western Auto Indemnity Association of Fort 
Scott, Kan., have entered Texas. 











Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
tered against the agent. This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
home office. This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 
following prices: 


Single Copies..... Spaeuaneaes $0.25 100 Copies...... alejeveloipinicio’p\s same 
Rm rpc swat cre wavs or 2.00 500 Copies........ posasoeees. 
PORE ov acbuwcwousasckesce 6.00 1000 Copies.......... ee 


No extra charge for printing special advertisement on the back of this publication 
on orders for 100 copies or more. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange 135 William Street, NEW YORK 











| REINSURANCE COMPANY 
| Will consider proposals for REINSURANCE on 


COMPENSATION, PUBLIC 
LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and HEALTH, and 
BURGLARY lines. 

Compensation and Liabilty Catastrophe Hazards a Specialty 
Pine and Nassau Sts., Hanover Natia.ial Bank Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Automobile’ Embezzlement Bond Business Outlined 
SIGNIFICANT FEATURES DESCRIBED 


Purchaser's Character Always Investigated Automobile Finance 
Companies Use These Bonds 


By LutHer E. Mackay 
Author of “The Principles of Surety Underwriting,” ete. 

The great need for automobiles and automobile trucks which has 
grown up in this country during recent years has created a demand 
for two new classes of surety bonds, which seem to offer great possi- 
bilities for surety agents. 

In the earlier days of the automobile business the automobile was 
considered a luxury, and very few, if any, were purchased except by 
those who could pay cash for them. In the last few years, however, a 
demand for cars has grown up among a class of people who are not in 
a position to pay the full price in cash. This applies to trucks as well 
as pleasure cars. In order to meet this demand, the manufacturers and 
dealers have arranged to sell the cars on the instalment plan—part 
cash, usually twenty-five per cent, and the balance in monthly instal- 
ments—and this plan is now in very general use and is adopted by a 
large percentage of purchasers. ‘Title to the car remains in the seller, 
who takes a chattel mortgage, bill of sale or other evidence of title, so 
that if the purchaser does not complete his payments the car can be 
recovered. The plan contemplates that the payments will be so gradu- 
ated that the car will always be worth, as a second-hand car, the amount 
of the unpaid instalments. The seller requires full insurance to be 
carried, so that if the car burns or is injured in collision or otherwise, 
or is stolen by a third person, the seller will be protected. 

There is, however, one other possibility of loss. Suppose the pur- 
chaser, without having completed his payments, fraudulently absconds 
with or sells, mortgages or otherwise disposes of the car so that the 
seller cannot recover it. The dealers have seen this possibility and have 
sought protection. Originally it was given by the automobile insurance 
companies as a rider or endorsement attached to the automobile in- 
surance policy; but in a number of States the Insurance Commissioner 
has refused to permit this to be done, on the ground that it is in- 
demnity against loss through embezzlement, and is the proper function 
of a surety company and not of an automobile insurance company. The 
result is that already there is a considerable demand for this class 
of bonds; and since all the Insurance Commissioners may be expected 
to make the same ruling, it looks as if this business is destined to be 
very large. 

SALES ON INSTALMENT PLAN INCREASING I*AsT 

The volume of sales on the instalment plan has outgrown the financial 
resources of the dealers and has created a demand for automobile 
finance cempanies, which make it a business to purchase the notes 
covering the deferred payments. They use these notes as collateral to 
raise money through the banks to purchase more notes, and so on in an 
endless procedure. 

The bond is usually in an amount equal to the total of the deferred 
payments, and may be in either individual or schedule form. The pre- 
mium rate is based upon the amount of the bond, though the liability is 
heing constantly reduced by the monthly payments. Generally there 
are cight monthly payments, though in some sections of the country 
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and under some conditions this period is extended to twelve months, 
but never longer. 

An important feature which requires unusual treatment is the in- 
vestigation of the character and standing of the purchaser. In handling 
ordinary fidelity bonds an application is made for the bond, and the 
company generally completes its investigation in the usual way through 
former employees and references before issuing the bond. In some 
cases, however, the bond (or the acceptance notice, if the bond is a 
schedule bond) is issued promptly and the investigation made after- 
ward. This is done on the theory that the employee can do very little 
harm in the time it takes to investigate. 

In the case of purchasers of automobiles it is not possible to get the 
usual application, and therefore it is not possible to investigate in the 
usual way. Moreover, when the sale has been consummated, the pur- 
chaser wants his car at once, and usually the sale cannot be consum- 
mated unless there is immediate delivery. Some of the finance com- 
panies make such a careful investigation of prospective purchasers that 
the surety companies sometimes feel warranted in accepting all risks 
submitted without further investigation, the surety reserving the right 
to examine the record of the finance company’s investigation. 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES REPORT ON PURCHASES 

In order to meet the situation, where proper investigation has not 
been made in advance, the companies usually arrange to get a report 
on the purchaser through one of the mercantile agencies which make a 
specialty of reporting on individuals as distinguished from firms and 
corporations and who have representatives throughout the country. 
It is the practice in the Pacific Coast States to issue a bond which gives 
the surety the right to cancel from the beginning, if within seven days 
after issuance of the bond notice is served upon the seller or the 
finance company, as the case may be. This gives time to get a report 
on the purchaser and enables the surety company to relieve itself of 
the risk in case it is not up to the standard: While this theoretically 
leaves open the possibility that the seller may find himself without any 
protection after he has delivered the automobile, yet it is found in 
practice that hardly ever does a man make away with a car within seven 
days, so that if the bond is canceled the seller can protect himself by 
repossessing the car. In practice the bonds are so seldom canceled 
that it does not disturb the sellers. 

This is developing into a good line of business which should be culti- 
vated by the agent. Applications for these bonds may be expected 
chiefly from automobile finance companies, who are the principal users 
of the bonds. Such companies will be found in almost every city in 
the country: and it is the business of the agents to show them the 
advantages of requiring corporate bonds. There are some dealers who 
are able to handle their own notes, either with their own funds or 
through their own banks without the intervention of the finance com- 
pany. They also should be shown the value of a bond with corporate 
surety. .\utomobile insurance agents are in a position to place a good 
deal of this business, since many people desire to arrange for the bond 
at the same time the policy is placed. In many cases the automobile 
agent is also agent for a surety company, and in that event it is not 
difficult to arrange for simultaneous issuance of the bond and policy. 
Co-operation between surety agents and automobile agents should be 
very effective in developing this business. 


DrALERS CoNsTANTLY NEED FUNDS 
There is another kindred line which looks promising. The great 
demand for automobiles has outgrown the financial resources of the 
dealers, particularly since they are required to sell so many cars on the 
instalment plan. The stock of cars which many dealers find it neces- 
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sary to carry is more than they can pay for, and requires cash in excess 
of the amount they can borrow from their banks, 
companies are meeting this situation also, and are advancing the money 
to enable the dealers to have on hand the requisite number of cars. 
dealer pays part cash, and title is taken by the finance company, and the 
advance is made upon condition that the cars shall not be removed from 
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finance companies. 


the premises of the dealer until the balance of the purchase price has 


been paid. 


is required running in favor of the finance company and the manufac- 
turer, as their interests may appear, conditioned to indemnify against 
loss through the fraudulent mortgaging, pledging, converting or cther- 
wise fraudulently disposing of the car or the proceeds of the sale thereof 
The expectation is that as each car is sold the balance 


by the dealer. 


of the purchase price of that car will be paid. 
individual or schedule, and the premium is paid monthly, and is based 


that month. 


These bonds are sometimes handled and controlled by the manufac- 
There are a good many 
companies not yet requiring bonds, and it is the business of the surety 


turers but generally by the finance company. 


agents to see that they are made aware of the advantages of these 


bonds and the wisdom of requiring them. 


The investigation of these dealers is also handled in an unusual way. 
In the case of purchasers, there is, as a rule, only one transaction with 
each man, so that a separate investigation is necessary for each sale; 
but dealers are constantly getting cars, so that one investigation serves 


for many sales. 


Social Insurance Abroad 

The question of the advisability of compulsory 
health insurance, discussed 
lately, particularly in Middle 
Western States, will depend to a large extent 
on whether the advantages of the system more 
than offset its disadvantages, as shown by the 
experience of the foreign countries in which it 
is in force. Following are extracts from an 
address upon the subject made by C. D. Bab- 
cock, secretary of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America, at Cleveland, Ohio: 


which has been 


some of the 


Let us first consider the experience of Ger- 
many, where the system originated and where 
it has been in effect for more than thirty years. 
If the purpose of social insurance is to eliminate 
poverty, prevent illness, reduce the number of 
cases of sickness and the duration thereof, the 
system has been a failure. 

In 1912 the mortality rate in Germany was 
15.6 per thousand, in Austria 20.5, in Hungary 
23.3. In the United States in the same year 
the rate was 13.9, and the rate in at least six 
other countries without health insurance was 
lower, and, in many cases, much lower than in 
those countries in which compulsory health in- 
surance had been in effect from twenty-one to 
twenty-eight years. In Germany in 1913, after 
twenty-nine years of compulsory health insur- 
ance, the annual wage loss was 9.19 days, in 
Austria 9.45 days, and in the United States 9 
days. 

It is true that health conditions are better in 
the Central Empire than they were in 1885, when 
this legislation was adopted, but with all of 
the cumbersome, bureaucratic machinery of 
government the improvement in health condi- 
tions has not kept pace with the progress 
made in the United States under voluntary 
methods. 

Great Britain laid the foundation for its social 
insurance structure in 1911, when it enacted the 
National Health Insurance Act. How mis- 
leading is the title ‘‘National’’ may be gathered 
from the fact that the act applies to only about 
30 per cent of the population of the United 
Kingdom, and of the 70 per cent who are not 
under the act, nearly one-half are in the same 
stratum as those who are compulsorily included. 

The system has been even less of a success 
than in Germany, because Britain is a demo- 
cratie nation and its people do not take readily 
to measures borrowed from autocratic countries 
and which necessitate strict and minute State 
control and supervision of the activities of the 
individual, Social insurance is but charity un- 


Fire and theft insurance is carried, and in addition a bond 


The finance companies, as a rule, make a very careful 


These bonds may be 


BoNnpbs 
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investigation of dealers before they accept their notes, requiring detailed 
financal statements, and they investigate at the banks and elsewhere 
and consider the length of time in business, reputation, etc. 
the surety companies do not duplicate this investigation, but content 
themselves with an examination of the record of investigation by the 


As a rule 


TO GUARANTEE Notes NEEDED 

There is also some demand for a bond to guarantee that only genuine 
notes of actual purchasers will be assigned to the finance company. A 
number of frauds of this kind have been perpetrated, and it is probable 
that the demand will be increased. 
great, because it gives a dealer an opportunity to “manufacture” money 
by simply writing promissory notes and signing the name either of a 


On its face, the hazard seems very 


fictitious person or a real person, who, however, never purchased a 


upon the total of the deferred payments on all the cars on hand during car. The risk is somewhat analogous to that on the bond of a ware- 


houseman who is authorized to issue warehouse receipts and who may 


issue fraudulent or fictitious receipts and sell them to the banks. Surety 
companies are not free in issuing such bonds, but as the demand 
increases a suitable plan may be worked out. 

In order to be reasonably safe in issuing such bonds, it will be 


necessary to verify each sale by communicating directly with the pur- 


though there 1s still a large volume to be placed. 


chaser, either personally or by letter. 
The reduction in the output of automobiles, present and prospective, 
may reduce the volume of this business for the remainder of the war, 


In any event, it will 


develop after the war, and the volume is sure to be very large. 





der another name, and the experience of English 
labor is the best demonstration of the truth of 
this assertion that I have seen. Give the work- 
man a living wage and he will not need to ac- 
cept State charity. 


Vacation Insurance 


We are pleased to note that some agents are 
taking an interest in the accident and health 
business, and while the draft is temporarily 
eliminating a number of good prospects there 
are still lots of eligible risks to be written up. 

The vacation period is rapidly approaching, 
and agents should see to it that all their ac- 
quaintances that are eligible are protected with 
accident and health insurance before going ona 
vacation. People, while on a vacation, engage 
in various forms of recreation which increase 
the exposure to accidental injury, and, as we 
have said before, the one time in the year when 
a select risk is not a select risk is while he is 
at leisure on his vacation. 

While people go on a vacation to improve 
their health, it sometimes happens that they 
lose it temporarily, due to the liberal use of 
canned goods by summer hotels and _ other 
causes. The ptomaine hazard is ever present 
under such circumstances, and the drinking of 
strange waters always brings its train of typhoid 
cases and other intestinal disorders. An agent 
need not be a “kill joy”’ to sell successfully this 
business at such times, and while the average 
person does not like to think of getting sick or 
sustaining an injury, he naturally feels easier 
in his mind if he knows that, if either con- 
tingency should arise, he will be fully protected. 

The vacation argument may be very aptly 
used in connection with burglary insurance. 
Our residence burglary policies allow four 
months non-occupancy in any one year, which 
is much longer than the average vacation period. 
A person will enjoy a vacation very much more 
if worry regarding the contents of the house 
ean be eliminated. We are willing to assume 
the worry and, if necessary, the loss for a very 
small premium.—The Fieldman. 


The Direct Attack 


More and more as casualty insurance is 
brought to the attention of the public is the 
necessity for a change in method of soliciting 
made apparent. For many years casualty insur- 
ance has been solicited from an_ educational 
standpoint, it being accepted by the solicitor as 
a fact that the public has not been educated 
(as in the matter of fire insurance), to con- 
sider it a necessity which every prudent man 
would as a wise precautionary step avail him- 





self of; therefore, the solicitor’s first duty was 
to explain and educate his prospect to see and 
believe in its wisdom and necessity, and this 
view was for years quite correct. 

With the lapse of time, and largely through 
the constant work and efforts of solicitors 
(teachers), the public has been enlightened, 
until to-day casualty insurance is considered 
as much of a necessary precautionary measure 
as is fire insurance. The preliminary educa- 
tional work has practically been done, and the 
time has arrived for a drive direct for business; 
therefore, hereafter it should be the strategic 
policy of every solicitor to approach his pros- 
pect in the full belief that the prospect knows 
the necessity for and only requires the spur of 
an authorized agent to secure the needed pro- 
tection. 

To approach a prospect with the idea that he 
must first be shown and educated as to the need 
for casualty insurance is by no means in this 
day of enlightenment complimentary to him 
and is apt to lead to much unnecessary talk, 
possible argument, and is usually a waste of 
time which may unfavorably impress him. 

Approaching a prospect with the feeling that 
he already knows and realizes his need for the 
protection you have to offer him gives to the 
agent a confidence and leads to a directness of 
action that cannot fail to duly impress and 
predicates favorable results. 

Be direct in attack—it is to-day the winning 
ecard.—The Preferred Pilot. 


Fire Prevention Inspection in Virginia 

Members of the Virginia fire prevention com- 
mittee of national defense engaged in efforts 
to conserve food supplies during the war period 
expect to complete their work of reinspection 
throughout the State by July 1. Starting out 
last week, upward of thirty specials checked up 
work in Norfolk, Portsmouth and contiguous 
places in the tidewater section, finding condi- 
tions much improved since the first inspection 
undertaken last fall. Later in the week they 
Richmond and Petersburg, going over 
those places thoroughly. With comparatively 
few exceptions, it was found that recommenda- 
tions previously made had been carried out. 
These related to general house cleaning, in- 
creasing watchman and, in fact, to 
anything calculated to prevent fires in plants 
containing food products of various and sundry 
kind. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


ITH the advent of the United States in the world 
war in April, 1917, the question of preserving the 
American industries became one of the most im- 
portant to be considered ; in addition to this the gov- 

ernment became one of the greatest contractors and producers 

known to history, with the construction of cantonments, camps, 
depots and other war facilities of an extent never before 
known. 

Such an unprecedented drain 

America would, of course, introduce all the elements of laxity 


upon the resources of 
due to hurry work, and also bring into many fields men not 
well trained in their new responsibilities. Inevitably, also, 
the moral hazard of the enemy alien, and of the treasonably 
inclined citizen, who would destroy his property for unlaw- 
ful individual gain, became a factor of large moment in the 
progress of the country. 

These elements were further influenced by the introduc- 
tion of many new industries, the methods of manufacture of 
which had not been perfected in this country and the hazards 
of which were not recognized by the manufacturers and the 
employees. 

To safeguard the country against the manifold dangers 
threatening its industrial body and to aid it in the carrying out 
of its war policies, it was necessary to mobilize all available 
forces, including those skilled in fire prevention and protec- 
tion. To provide these: last, the great fire insurance fraternity 
was called upon, it being realized that no other organization 
was equipped to provide such services. 

The local bureaus, responding to the calls of the indus- 
trial world in their territory, answered in a whole-hearted way, 
not only in completing surveys, on which that most vital com- 
could be obtained, but in giving advice as 





modity—insurance 
to hazards of new trades and as to improvements necessary to 
protect hastily constructed new factories. 

Of even greater moment was the protection of the large 
war projects being carried out by the government. To these, 
the National Board of Fire 
tendering to the Council of National Defense not only the 
trained force of engineers which had for years rendered the 
highest form of National service through inspiration of city 
fire protection, but also the far-reaching and varied services 
To these 


Underwriters turned its hand, 


of its member companies and the various bureaus. 
also was added the inspection system of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

With two able engineers of the National Board assigned 
to the Quartermaster General, advisory fire protection §ser- 
vices were rendered in the design and construction of all can- 
tonments; in addition, a National 
signed to each of the sixteen large National Army cantonments, 
In spite of haste 


Board engineer was as- 


to advise and superintend fire prevention. 
greater than in any equally large project, and with a class of 
construction involving the hazard of millions of feet of lum- 
ber, these important adjuncts to the training of the National 
Army were finished with practically no fires. 

rhe vitally necessary shipbuilding industry next received 


its share of the services of the fire underwriters. The need 


IN FIRE 


PREVENTION 


of ship tonnage, recognized of super-importance to the 
National welfare, and of obtaining these ships with the least 
delay, made the minimizing of the fire hazard an item of first 
rank. Operating directly with the officers of the Emergency 
‘leet Corporation having charge of construction of all ship- 
yards, engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have had all of the several hundred yards inspected and have 
formulated recommendations and prepared plans covering all 
features of fire prevention and protection. The carrying out 
of these improvements and the inspection of the operation of 
the plants to limit the occupational nazard will be a part of the 
duties which the fire insurance organizations must continue to 
perform to safeguard this important National industry. 

Other indispensable departments and branches of the gov- 
ernment have received valuable aid and information from the 
knowledge and experiences gained by the engineers and in- 
spectors of fire insurance boards and companies, in their years 
of endeavor to reduce the colossal fire loss due to carelessness 
and the disregard of proper building construction. Inspections, 
followed by the carrying out of recommendations for bet- 
terments in fire protection and the elimination of hazards, have 
resulted in greatly improved conditions in Navy yards, aviation 
camps, hospitals, quartermaster stores, Y. M. C. A. buildings 
and training camps. The many important industries con- 
comitant to the winning of the war have been under constant 
inspection ; and although the usual serious fire losses in these 
have occurred, their protection is daily becoming better. 

As an adjunct to the work of the men skilled in fire pre 
vention, the National Board of Fire Underwriters has recog- 
nized the need of that degree of fire protection which can be 
obtained only from men trained through years of combating 
fires, and for all large establishments has recommended the 
employment of fire chiefs and fire captains of recognized 
ability to organize and operate fire brigades. Each army can- 
tonment, every ship yard, large industrial establishments, im- 
portant naval stations and extensive depot stores have their 
proper quota of firemen, with experienced officers in charge 
and with fire equipment and apparatus of the most modern 
type. 

With a year’s duration of the war, and the knowledge that 
developments for the maintenance of an army of a million and 
a half men, and a proportionally large navy, have been carried 
through in this time, the fire insurance interest may point with 
pride to the work done through their organizations in further- 
ing the National welfare by eliminating fire hazards, and pro- 
viding protection. No serious catastrophe from fire has 
occurred, and with a continuation of the good work being done, 
further freedom from conflagration may be expected. 


Cincinnati Adopts Individual Liability Ordinance 


As announced by Captain J. J. Conway at the annual meeting of the 
N. F. P. A., Cincinnati is the first city this year to write into its ordi- 
nances the principle of individual liability for fires due to carelessness 
or neglect. A strenuous and persistent publicity campaign, conducted 
hy Captain Conway himself, was a main factor in obtaining the new 
ordinance. The committee on publie information is steadily continuing 
its propaganda in favor of such ordinances and expects to report further 


successes from time to time. 
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Great Waster. New. WOLD <cicss0ce5. ces seeescneaes | 91,199 | 35,020 | 3s.4 Manufacturers Liability, Trenton................ H 154,036 121,634 | 78.9 ( 
London and Lancashire, DOW MOTE sian diccsen'es 4,156 | 2,277 | 54.7 Maryland rig a Baltimore rete ilucatnie are pritasietelee 715,042 273,066 {| 38.1 | 
7 ia tose Neopet NY “* ~s. la yd | Bs | _. ei ng og 2 : ROSEN sie siacnsare:sia(sisiew isis | pre 153,127; 110.0 
ew msterdam Casualty, ew Thom scares »80 \ 85) 19.9 orwegian obe, POSBESOGER 0 0ccccsscaens Sore 29,¢ 6,836 5.2 
Royal "pee sarc New York...... : Siivaleuepe bis inves 14,811 | 7,992 | 53.9 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 697.494 \ 275,603 39.5 
Preferred Accident, New York............0+-0005 75,100 37,484 |; 49.9 standard Accident, Detroit ...606ses0ccsescvescss 469,442 | 187,198 39.8 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 83,246 | 48,485 | 58.2 Travelers Insurance, Efartford 666666<csssscescus | 5,108,489 | 2,050,315 | 40.1 } 
| | | United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 1,323,872 747,937 | 56.5 ( 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ os ll ore eee Zurich Gener: a ee ge scsipislmecpie piive'oipie'bcie </eie\a isles; 439,917 232,862 52.9 rf 
Fitna Life, Hartiord 2... cece ccccssccciccccesicvece 155,294 | 60,922 39.2 Mutual Companies, | l 
Commercial Casualty, Newark...........-.+.s+005 42,441 2 206 40.5 AlineG Whatua; New “WOukes .ais6s'ssleiwaewiss 6 cates ays | 336, 787 | 509 | 23.3 
Connecticut General, Hartford*. 31,661 15,156 | 47.8 American Mutual Compensation, New York.... 5 | 92.0 I 
Continental Casualty, Chicago oars | 40,267 | : sakers go al, ’ ie bas bapececcche ese cawae | 42.8 I 
Employers Liability, London................0006 10,918 7,592 | prewers: Moustual, New YOrK cc e0isis. se sasies osieeo:s | 60.4 | 
European Accident, London r ..........ccecs.00 44,642 40,843 | Cent. and West. New York Brewers, Albany.. | 39.6 ] 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 47,959 | 40,085 | Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany................. 27.6 ) 
General Accident, Perth ................. CA 68,152 | 26,638 | Contractors Mutual, Brooklyn Riis td a ee sae : 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 9,300 3,092 | I:mployers Mutual, BNEW /VGEICL os swiss costes conte 50.7 ( 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 13,106 11,643 | Exchange Mutual, Buffalo SE arenes ee MOE Rae se 26.1 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................+- 45,412 — H Pe ee 1 Sa RE ES ater rey 64.8 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania .................-- 32,087 3,055 | umber Mutua OMT OB aoe ete Aecisrosieca me 42.0 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 27,487 14,151 N. Y. Printers and Bookbinders, New York.... 32.9 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles................ 83,243 47,310 | Utica, Mutual C ompensation, WTEGCA: Si asc kiedccees 31.0 
Standard Accident, Detroit ...............+-.+0+- 59,163 39,929 | Utilities Mutual, New YOK... .ossscceceesccecess | 89.5 ( 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ............+..+- oie | sia | State Insurance Fund, New York....0:¢..<00000+ 42.4 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 266,412 8,665 | | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 6,918 | 326 | American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. 622,735 | 94,599 15.1 | 
Zurich sGeneral., Caries: 6s soscccee's saat sienteess ao isl{ a eeu ante ees Contractors Mutual Liability, Boston............ 3,649 | 85 2.5 
=~ -\- i Liberty Mutual, Boston’ .......000scosssesssseee 7,695 | 30 4 
PARE oc Zi cdo rouse weiner a melw a hice wmee een ae 1,774,186 995,013 |; 56.0 Secursty Mutual, Chicago: <.65..6s 0s sienesocess2% 42,109 | 115 3 
Liability. | | : |- Se 
Fidelity and Casualty, Maer NOEs 6 disincaines aes 527,229 | 300,452 56.9 EES - cicbeecnes eS osiccveveeceseeseesensceeces 22,302,971 9,952,866 43.0 ( 
Globe Indemnity, New — SEED haterawbeuiokicmccies te 532 — i 7s \ ‘ ; P Page k Se | | ; 
Grent Macteen. DEW WOU. ccenscencecowssccccsans 1,219 | 20,166 | 17.2 American Surety, New YOrkisccsccinacvsscescss 327,592 | 47,477 14.4 
London and Lancashire, New York............ 86.116 | 102,499 | 118.0 lidelity and Casualty, New York....02+.00se00e 120,039 8,689 | ae 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 209 265 | 105,969 | 50.6 Globe Indemnity, New York................000. 30,903 1077 | 23.4 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........+.---++5: 437,733 | 213,224 | 48.7 London and Lancashire, New York...........-. 10,036 9,614 | 95.8 
Preferred Accident, New York. SS ERE Ry rane 401,070 145,130 | 36.1 National Surety, New York...... cscatasajeialeveisia.a'eseleys 258, 55 | 62,629 | 24.1 
United States Casualty, New York......... east 256,308 162,552 | 63.4 eed Amsterdam — neon 6 ie <n rer 72,969 10,483 | 14.3 | 
| | Royal Gndemmnity, New: Yorks. sss2 ce ccceca. 76,194 20,900 27.4 | 
JEtna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 214,702 97,712 | 45.5 Preferred Accident, New York.............ceee0 19,677 3,896 | 19.8 
ZEtna Life, Hartford .....ccccsccssccesceseccseces 955, 143 458,114 | 47.9 United States Guarantee, New York..........+. 106,887 30,841 28.8 
American Reinsurance, Huntingdon.............5 4,029) | nae hee | 
Commercial Casualty, se Sieisieiasoaaworels ot | er er a a ge pens Plartiotd isn5 ccc adc 7,251 | 16.0 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ...............65. 043 |, 2.8 Employers (iaotlity, LUONdON. oi460.066eccerense 7,864 | 36.5 
Employers Liability, London .................+- 333,863 | 29.7 European Accident, London r ............... HN 6,189 | 30.0 
—— Accident, London r s'sie'e.wi eleie bie-s 9i0i0 08's | 7,129 | 16.9 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ..............++. 41,952 | 30.9 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................- | 264,713 | 8.3 Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 9,786 | 20.3 
Frankfort General, Seenktort a Gael ele we tere cian e Are inte | 93,729 | 88.2 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford... 3,910 | 7.6 
(seneral — PETA icin 53% os eeeccee. sroiataieis | 401,715 | 84.4 International Fidelity, Jersey City ENERO ET! ERAS meena tees 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 99,191 | 42.1 Maryland Casuaity, Baltimore .................. 3,145 13.5 
* Includes health. + Accident and health department. 7 Reinsurance business only. Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. 





In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. Price, $8. 
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FTRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued ) 
xs — SSS SSS 
| A Ss oi 
& os ¢g 
N PR PTC OC ae Premiums | Poa — Ni cicnand , " a Premiums ; om od 
NAME AND LOCATION OF MPANY Recerca: ,osses Paid. FS NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Hecciied Losses Paid. ro g= FI 
| = 243 = 
. a a = 
pet ee aL aon oes 
New YorkK—Cont. | $ | $ | % New YorxK—Cont. | | 3 | % 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 37,463 10,432 | 21.8 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ | 72,557 53,489 | 73.7 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania ..........0se00e0: 18,960 42 | os Frankfort General, Frankfort «.........ceccssee<e 8,348 | | 78.3 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 20,158 | 8,932 | 44.3 General Accident, Pestii oo. .ccccccccsxesaceas cca 20,418 | 46.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 198,606 | 31,847 | 16.0 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 97,326 | 70.6 
== | me - London Guarantee <~ Accident, London...... | 8,804 | | 47.9 
TRORANG "ee tacnecss ialeiersMeieielewieisidihnantainereiataa's Here 1,645,683 | 309,576 | 18.8 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. 60,294 | 36.1 
Surety. | | Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ 86,143 66.7 
American Surety, New Noro. osc. cc.sescccceces 547,458 67,231 | 12.2 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 19,239 20.9 
Capital City Surety, AlDany c.s.s<cssces acs cesaee 93,581 | 52,0386 | 50.6 Norwegian Globe, Christiania ...............++-- 40,756 11.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 201,998 | 73,37) | 36.3 Ocean Accident and Guz arantee, London........ 64,162 33.6 
Globe Fndemmity, New “Mork... oc cccccceccccccenes 210,958 | 28,756 | 13.6 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford..................- 81,791 30.5 
London and Lancashire, New 69,290 57,818 | 83.4 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore., 64,023 } 31.9 
National Surety, New. Yorkus. 5 <cccsicncessuccss 879,765 249,23 | 28.3 ’ a Z art 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 70,561 3,757 | 5.3 tO GARR ato rs in Oe ed oD Eo 1,966,989 S40,819 42.7 
Royal Indemnity, New Vork....:..00.06s<0%- eee 85,836 | 30,968 | 36.0 Credit. | i | 
Preferred Accident, New York..................-: 29,345 | 5,403 | 16.4 American Credit Indemnity, New York........ 32,881 | 10,338 7.7 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 272,023 24,054 | 8.8 | | 
| | London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 180,635 11,741 | 6.5 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 450,312 | 44,194 ; 9.8 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 172,862 | 9,231 | 5.3 
Employers Liability, London ...........00-.ss00- f : 8 6dansews eee : _ ——$___—-|___— 
European Accident, Londoner .i..6<cccecrscts ne | 41,301 | 117.0 TE ORBIA 65-5 55 sancwdeuaucddd ante Sounsdeaeadeds 486,378 | 31,310 | 6.4 
Fidelity and Deposit, De CE ED ie | 223,127 | 30.1 Sprinkler. | | 
Guarantee Co, of North America, Montreal...... by saaees yeas Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................... 48,694 17,3038 | 35.5 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. | 7,498 | 6.2 Automobile Property Damage. | 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... | 4,300 | 16.5 Fidelity and Casualty. New Woeits.<«.ccccsiecsas 70,576 | 54,746 17.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore H 2,426 | 3.5 Globe Indemnity, New Yorlks..<......ccccccccces 93,868 | 42,093 | 44.8 
Massachusetts Bonding, Soston | 63,567 | 56.1 Great Eastern, New York .............0ce00: 20,014 7,378 | 36.8 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania | eee wees London and Lancashire, Soe eere H 17,854 13,255 74.2 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 108,569 18.3 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 37,261 21,765 58.3 
\-- + - Royal Indemnity, New York. ... 2.02 ccccccccees 85,701 34,744 40.5 
TORAIS osincveinireeiecisivecawunccaccneseuareseKes 4,562,433 1,087,619 | 23.8 Preferred Accident, New York...............00+ 166,275 12,040 31.3 
Plate Glass | | United States Casualty, New York.............. 34,196 19,329 | 56.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 97,885 | 38,170 | 38.9 | | | 
Globe Indemnity, New York..............00250¢- 40,423 | 17,746 | 43.8 Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 109,866 | 
Great Eastern, New YO@R. ccccccccsccccccsscocves 28,037 16,923 | 60.3 Commercial Casualty, Newark ...............--- 65,670 | 
Lioyds: Plate Glass, New Mork. .ecc.cccdsi sees yn 179,389 | 2,947 | 35.1 Continental Casualty, Chicago <....ccessccesesces 2; 
London and Lancashire, New Yor.............. 17,166 8,021 | 46.7 Employers Liability, London ..................- 61, 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 197,983 78,211 | 39.5 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ 37 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 57,124 25,296 | 44.2 Frankfort General, Frankfort ...........0..e000- 7, 
New York Plate Glass, New York.............. 293,222 | 125,608 | 42.8 General Accidett, Prtitc ccc ccccicccccccsacencese: 52,$ 
Royal Indemnity, New York ....0.20¢6c-sesecceee 31,141 | 12,854 41.2 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 27,6 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 23,686 10,432 | 44.0 London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 21,: 
| Manufacturers Liability, Trenton................ re 
fEtna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 45,641 | 19,37: 42.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..................- 38.0 
Commercial Casualty, Newark AEN EO eh ON 36,495 | 14,643 40.1 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ 31.3 
Employers Liability, London ..............6.-+- 25,999 26,973 | 103.0 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... 54.5 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 64,789 | 39,442 | 60.8 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 41.6 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 52,863 | 14,007 | 26.4 Standard Accident, Detroit ...<6..cc.cccccccscccs 32.6 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 53,437 | 15,984 29.9 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 51.1 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 48,470 | 20,160 | 41.6 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 57.4 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 44,694 | 18,188 {| 40.6 Zuvich Generals Ziniele 25. cocoa cosets ecceacaes 54.4 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 20,046 | 8,628 | 43.0 Mutual Companies. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford....... 61,925 20,294 act American Mutual Compensation, New York.... 954 | 676.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 30,207 | 12,261 10.5 Brewers Mutual, New York......cccucccsucsccces 19,174 31.1 
————_—_—-|-——_-—— Cent. and West. New York Brewers, Albany.. 859 27.3 
BOUAIS: oi Sec oak wanu dae eee rane aa ne chee ee 1,450,622 | 606,162 41.8 Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany...............00:4 | $%W oi cacccs Saas 
Steam Boiler, | Imployers Mutual, New Wothescs 205 ican: 658 174.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New Y 56,581 | 3,253 5.7 Exchange Mutual, Buffalo .. 2. 020scecscsssceces 715 27.8 
Globe [ndemnity, New York... 19,803 | 39.1 Lumber Mutual, New York... « .0<.0.026052.00cs: 1,244 64.7 
Royal Indemnity, New York 28,132 | 9 National Automobile, New York...:....0.ccc<-| § Mf <csaz- 4 
United States Casualty, New — 436 | merter Utica Mutual Compensation, Utica ............. 230 15.8 
Employers Liabslity, London «2.30. sc0csscceceees 6,342 | 484 7.6 American Mutual Liability, Boston............. 6,883 036 9.5, 
European Accident, London ® «.:.:..<00<..006. ss weer || adeees as Eaberty Mutual, Boston <......<ccsisencccsxcees 7 eee 
a Steam Boiler, Hlartiord............-.+. 201,999 9,607 4.7 —_——|---—— -- — 
London Guarantee and Accident, |ondon....... 8,884 | 310 x4 OM inno cso eck aeeadnees badenueumene ces 2,296,240 1,040,871 45.3 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore «.....2<..0.<060.0¢ 41,665 | 2,008 1.8 Workmen's Collective. | 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania ................++- (|| ad Ge or ee oe Employers Liability, London ................. wal to) Me eee 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 23,509 | 941 3.9 Travelers Insurance, Hartford .......... wie eacaaa | i. 2 aero 
Travelers Indemnity, Elattiord <....2.¢:<.:26:%.- 83,578 | 4,218 a.0 |-—— : — —_——. 
ee oo Rata -a.ccawnocahanenecesqcaedexneanehnaaad | 1,085 
Wotalen pasccassss sa weederen ce anes: 478,023 | 28,043 5.8 Live Stock. | 
Fly-Wheel. Hartford Live Stock, ee 18,535 6,725 36.2 
idelity and Casualty, New York................ | 4,060 ey 
Globe Indenmmiity, New SOrmks..20¢. csc0cc. ses eees Sean: Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford... $3,247 58,749 70.5 
Royal Indemnity, New Yotkicc.cccccccecoccsces| “S008 | caccns ae oa 
‘Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............5 1 | eee. Reith os noc oes avi canccestedeanenkeuwactecas 101,802 65,474 64.3 
Employers Liability, London ................6+5 Ae Pee wks Physicians’ Defense. 
Kuropean Accident, Londonr ..............000- | 7” i) re Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............0.004 4,969 835 16.8 
Hartford Steam Borler, Hartiord........:5:..<5- 5M | i eee : ee = , 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimior€ <...0:.000200<206.% yA, | i Rte Agereagates (New York) .s.<.0.600.ccc0es: 54,828,906 23,214,326 42.3 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania ..................- | 2a 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, I.ondon........ Repo t 0 wasees PENNSYLVANIA. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ...050.6.600006008 A a ne Accident. | 
——-|- -—————- American Casualty, Readimg® «<<< ...<csceceees 151,242 | 69,928 46.2 
ME eed Gaon iebak baa waas ERE Ee ene 48,506 4,060 | 8.3 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia*.......... 83,288 26,689 32.0 
| | | National Relief, Philadelphia* .................. 82,099 | 32,153 | 39.1 
Burglary and Theft. | eee ee eer 12,449 | 4.308 34.0 
Fidelity and Casualty, New YORK isis siesiecucs: 192,665 76,689 39.8 Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh ................... 7,37 3,427 46.4 
General Indemnity, Rochester .................-/ 8,703 | ...... | Standsvd Life, Fittebuiglt occ seco cncccccacceces 13,655 5,975 13.6 
Globe Indemnity, New York...........-.+.+s0-0% 34,226 | : 
Great Eastern, New YOCR so cccccccccccessivcceves | 4,971 | 5 Pina (ite. Bastlond sss ons nddewanicceesewiakas 283,023 95,196 6 
London and Lancashire, New York | 9,723 | 0 .Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 2,029 524 25.8 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York | 6,899 | 26.4 \merican Liability, Cincinnati* ................. 6,290 | 2,248 35.7 
National Surety, New Vork...occcccecesscceetves | 120,092 | oO Rrotherhood Accident, Boston*® ................ 80,009 49,228 61.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New } 24,060 | oO Chicago Bonding, Chicago... . 2.56.0. ccccesssscce 11,105 37.2 
Royal Indemnity, New YOrki.. .<ccce ccs cncct ees 31,679 | 33.4 Commercial Casualty, Newark ............. ea as 18,443 29.6 
Preferred Accident, New York.............-0005: 52,099 | 51.9 Connecticut General, Hartford................... 11,310 22.9 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 18,265 | 43. Continental Casualty, Hammond................. 60,574 | 29.8 
| | Columbian National, Boston .................06- 2,310 21.2 
-Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............. 33,943 | 33. Eastern Casualty, Bostom® ...<. 00-6 ssecceccescccs 3.856 55.8 
Employers Liability, | SO Ch RE eine, ian een oe eeapernee | 22,669 | 41.9 Employ ers Indemnity Corp., Kansas City eeasasl © gE ° . deeatde | 
European Accident, London r ..........s.eseee+ 63,899 | 33.7 — eae 7 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 


Price, $8. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION ' ju 
MISCELLANEOUS INS ee 
+ “ wdsliils oe he 4 
—— URAN — BY STATES (Continued) 
| | 2 sc aan iets: = 
|og: ao] P 
NAME AND LocaTION oO = Premiums , aces c : “3s @ 
N OF COMPANY. Racsived: Losses Paid. |-$ gs z NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. Premiums : os & 
3 o Reccive Losses Paid. |.2 » 9°5 
B eceived. Sor 
Mo ah q 
yo wage 
3 a 
1 seeeneeient eee ee _ 
Empl : a Cont. 1 . ¢ ' % aan C | ———_—_—__—_——_—- pene 
smployers lia pILIt YY, ISONGGR) .516<0essscanes \ 2 402 | Ae ee : . , J ENNSYLVANIA— ont, | , 
Equitable Medel, WAMBO oo cccsicccececessssc —s \ oe | 54.1 asic eee Casualty, Chicago ................5. 64,344 | 16,414 | -s 
European Accident, London ..........00000eee00 39/358 | 5g | — i Indemnity Exchange, Kansas City.. 45 | ees Ne 
ae seg esc oo ~ ae Ra gots (8082 | 21.8 oe Liability, London........2.00s<++. ey 216.005 | pee | 7 No 
Federal Life, Chicago* .......... 9645 26,040 | 43.0 ae Sregg Reciaent, LOndOR? 2 ..0606~.cssisccces.s 5.914 | ee a oe Oc 
Fidelity and’ Casualty, New 2 lua lee aa Pp Pi { 61.2 fae and ‘Casualty, New York... ..cccccccecsss 179/83 0 | 77.492 i 43 Pre 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ...............- 33°35 4 851 09 51.1 ( idelity and Deposit, Baltimore ......+6...s.s. 64.509 | B5’79 03 | 3.0 Ro 
Geneeal AbtiMemt, Porth. o<ssiesseescsscss0e00s en 15,326 | 45.9 ieneral Accident, Perth ..... SAS oe eerie emcee 110.646 | 419° - Be Sot 
eee ee ee = 38,148 | 38.8 Sprig a Gastialty NaGOn cco) sar.eanicoucessaribes 51,511 | 40,072. | ba Un 
PER gy el «i Nn AEE m3 | 262 | 74.6 obe Indemnity, New York............ceseecee- 149,507 | 57 446 ey Un 
Great Eastern Casualty, New Sia vier erase | 11,757 | 84.4 er ig vr Casualty, New York 15,888 9905 | og 
Hartford pte nig si. |e te Trae ae ee Herd ear | _s eon Fr age or menionneid Hartford.... 125, 915 | 52.833 | 41.9 
nter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield* resi" Sa Al6 | 18.1 : Venice) sBOston! wocsseoscetece cnn scs neue: 87 ja eee 
Loyal Protective, Boston* Ane T:, ao. | 1 480 | 16.6 —- Guarantee and Accident, London...... o17.see | 106.119 | 48.7 Per 
London Gatenngeeecenenarilent ee a roy | ey | . ce gh omer New York. 21,592 | 29° 947 | 106.0 Re 
‘ondon and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. By a le ee ers Liability FENEGIicsa coe ak 526 | = eee 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimor Doe ee es 2,940 1,325 | 40.0 Maryland Casualty, Baltiomre ; 290 R16 
gs asualty, be Py caiewisessicsinseis 5,106 sour, | ¢9 iS Gear at ee eee ee tenemos ntmccinelneets 290, 61€ 
oa a cae oo | = a — Boston 16 | 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston* ............... | =1,002 | 463 | 50.5 Millers Mutual, Chicago ..... 
eee setts 4 HON adecccsscasecs 3,962 ‘ 0.5 Ww sterda "as ar 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston* ... oerTi | ee } 60.2 el eometlg Casualty, New York.........- 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.............-- “12'198 ae \ 41.8 “+ ad te ed Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 
Metropolitan Life, New York*...........-000..05 27,090 — | = an Jersey Manufacturers Casualty, Trenton.. | 
ot toes oe oe ys | 11,612 | 42.8 rai Pra Christiania ..........eeceses- 
Millers Mutual, Chicago .......0.cscsccsceeeeeees ae | dd4 | 19.4 te aller ge pes and_ Guarantee, | 
2 pai i “oven a Detroie® Seapee ‘ a | ae: | 100.0 a. PLCCIDEDT, ANEW MOLE ccs igen aceoce ee | 
National Life of U. Pics AS hicago* beaenanend 73395 wngnsd | 8.9 ie dec een? New York. .....+s0seeeeeeeeees | 
New Amsterdam Bi Meir) Mord. cock 11'S 4 39,476 | 52.4 ron ne Mutual Casualty, Chicago.............. | 
Noregian Globe, MII, sekce on nenccvcrscuns 1780 — as ened rips > i gy 9 ln a ed | i 
ee feet Soe eee —_ | x... | 2 7 eon pee eniord — Bareaial tate saenstotetrnaistaike-> | | 2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ Sonor | 0,004 | oc. pata aS Indemnity, GLArulOrG: |. is /seieie os 'ccise ce | or 
Partie SMuenal. ies annie me eanneaie ere —— | 3,841 | 16.0 Line ge Insurance, Hartford. Rtateiae felsleaataropae gs 594,357 | ; | 31. 
ecto se resect Ma Scan creer tes yd | 15,275 | 26.9 U Ses at ates Casualty, New 104, 096 | 71 612 | 68 = 
Preferred Accident, New SES RRL ID ye | 6,185 | 51.9 Furi my a. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 136,801 30°13 ee 0 
De cudnt 1 ike re | pte ceri aso pease pote | — | 19.4 OUYICD “General, Zurich sc cisicsvecs cece cscs ccss 31,398 | 12°117 | 38.5 
Provident Life and Casualty, Charleston at ihe a | om 45.3 arms : ppcaie a ms | 8. 
Red Mens Fraternal, Westfield* ............ 14,098 a | aes * Workmen's Compensat aspen i reannNens 3,898,453 | 1,623,822 | 41.6 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester* ...........00000- 40° 985 | RG | 40.7 abi: Vorkmen's Compensation. | , 6 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........cs0cccc 40,985 | 25,043 | 61.4 Pemnni nee Casualty, Reading..........-......0++5 37,091 12197 | 32.7 
ia Sia oie... eet | 2,804 | 28.3 are eg Reinsurance, Huntington 25:0 5.5 3 121,229 | nine ae 
Standard Accident, Detroit are Die Saha pa rrayon | operon | 63.6 te = ere Philadelphia: (7... sc 2s oes 232669 | 38,564 1¢ 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................- “yeti a >< yaaa r ee ¢ eo tag i oo, Saal = | : ss 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford .........0.0.0---- 29 | 291 | 3.1 Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia. 148,248 51981 48 
ihe : suré , He Re ect 2 315 2 Spa Ye 7 pe oa) Rc = phia........eee 8,248 21.98 
jon States Casualty, Wear Works... cc peor pre | 40.9 an oo ean Philadelphia. . 585 863 | ae a - 
endl Rintas adelin’ © eee seam ten tenes 56,043 | 3,18 23.5 asualty, Pittsburgh..... 99'9¢ Y,U08 | 3d.t 
nited States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 8,899 | 5613 | 63.0 ‘ NE yao ary es 29,260 | 5,135 | 17.5 U 
Ne a a ta —— 7g @ = — ile ldiartlond -sccssescaaeewieeae cc Anais | poner | ee 
aia lala 1,665,271 | 1, 294: 392 | 27. a Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | ~~ | 30.6 A 
Reliance Life. Pittsbure ihe b | American Mutual Liability, Boston..... 64,894 | 28.8 A 
oe Life, PHISDUIEN 06656000 8.534 owe } Chicago B ere Y, DOSTON...- eee eeeeeee 69,97 24 . 
een ir es he Sag ic 8,534 | 6,890 | 80.7 ‘hicago Bonding, Chicago................ ai ait o4.4 
Standard Life, Mukesh .. 9,611 | 3,841 | 39.9 Commercial Casualty, Newark .........0.00.000 9 = | 8 
«11e, s gh 16,898 | 6801 | 40.2 . ontinental Casualty, Hammond ang aisdaxaiby | ote 37.8 Cc 
Etna Life, Hartford ...... ha | =e | BE a Indemnity Corp., Kansas City....... °° oo | 30.6 E 
yd one EE gcone ig ROSE Ot ET aa ll 107,078 | 43,606 | 40.7 “3 mployers Liability, London 206.000 33.4 F 
Chicago Bonding, Chicago’ este te ee 681 | eee se }osses Sai ge Accident, London r .. ‘ aie F 
Columbian National, Boston .............+.-.. ware | P 820 Did Fidelity - Herel Bed York AndaderConcroo: 131.098 394 : 
Commercial Casualty EE Single Seba pele ie veo | 3,962 | 63.1 : y and Deposit, Baltimorey | arse ve. 
: nt vasualty, N€Wark.......eeeeeee eee 8,565 | 17.12 General Accident, Pertl } 24,127 | 121.0 C 
Connecticut General, Hartford oe (126 | 30.2 : Se DES UNO Be a OC | 355 : 
: ; : ah, BECIOLG sv eisiwie winierw sacs eins 26 » an= ‘ Georeia Casunlav< Macoh: doco. nodck coerce | 10,355 98.9 I 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 17,269 | 8,305 | 48.1 pce, asualty, Macon ..........eeeeseeeeceees j ee Be 
Employers Liability, on eg CS BTR wt | 41,942 | 41.3 code E apeainngy © New York 111668 | ee 
European Accident, London ...........0s0.0000. ppg 6500 | 87.9 Hartt en nypcney is : 8 de i : 
Ciade woe Cosmily, New an aE ‘ — | pr | 43.8 + ahieely Enis ge 9 and Indemnity, Hartford... 444,470 its ; N 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............+- 13, | 085 | 65.8 y M SOStOMr fot sera munas ce 118.918 ap = 
i y < sit, Jaltimore.......... ea pi S } pa , Beet ee eee rece ere esnaee 13 293 3 
fant andes a. PPR Stosc cio sus uecons 16,730 7,782 | 46.5 —— Guarantee and Accident, London...... 481.460 | anee 2 \ 
Georgia Casualty, Macon .......0.scscsoccecees. (8,539 \ 36,185 | 46.0 M mee ene Lancashire Indemnity, New York. ! OAT 0 } 
ices Gudea Moar A a ena iy am | 9 Oe | 151.0 + pare gg oh oon METER EON v'etcrs/e(eiclate'sipioiers.s : ; 
Great Eastern Casualty, New ES ee an Pe 3,088 | 36.7 Maueal peel el SMe soe ioa cee caa. % ( 
t at asualty, 2 2 eee : my | Massachusetts “EC SPE 5 EE eam Mh a 
"rapa ose gery two ae Oe So le > 407 | 11,872 | 30.9 Pe mg eal sonding, BOSOM esses ceseesics sve a9 
London Guarantee and Accident, 1 Bat ae : ro | ‘ 453 | 17.4 New Am te 7 ype & Chicago...... | A < 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 5,512 | 2,092 | 37.9 New Je a a Casualty, New York *- - 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ne 178 — | 7 Nor “an © ic. teen Casualty, Trenton.. ¥: : 
ry | | alty, Hore tconcomem tesa Wis 999 2 . 3 obe ani | . 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York....... 4 516 19,333 | 43. Ocean Accident : 1 + peeecee Se naeeeiccey et 0 { 
Midland Casualty, Green Bay..............cs000- 1422 —_ 30.0 Royal indecsnit aN wa. itera sasalaeeaee 9 
Millers Mutual, Chica eee 422 | 718 | 50.5 wed Dire NOU ae Oe eeicesiecanes 7.6 
é SE ee ator eee a é repeal few York. ........0-+---+000+e : 
N ae Amsterdam a i or ‘ k “ans F pin nl —— —. * ICAO scars recdsicelsin srs = 
Giweaiaa Globe. (Chrishania <<<..ok.coscseeinc: pa | JO | 0 9 Stand: aa SOUS 6 65: oie 0.0 vies nisinins cre eines Fok 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Po Soest Fe | 28 | 4.4 pte a Detroit wate rebesared loverslevarnnainie/a trons s 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles TEES a8 yt - 193 | 4,583 | 38.8 iMpaucioce al demnity, BISTULOLG. oso sen acleb coven 4 
Preferred Accident, New York Spd rec eet ssi | ee 40.4 United St: we Koa ag a Sipe eee tel "7 
Provident Lake and. Casi a 73) | 4,941 | 31.8 es Casualty, New York...... “a 
asualt 1arleston ‘ | Sa 3 25 POET a ac Aro ae oe rie eR Ae ‘. 
Royal Indemnity, New Y mk GORE ules 188 | 20.2 serch pce ciara! es Serene: 9.6 ( 
mores ecg aie ollie oA ghana eaten cla 408 6 4,328 | 94.3 7 asualty MICAQO oe ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee P 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ae. GRR Aer eer | 15,304 | 47.9 unieh: General, (Zurich 2.5). cavicc'ence ceiveciss cesinsie “4 
Fa A ogo see ere tee ee ete Se a ee wo, a4 | 7 . 
l'ravelers Insurance, Hartford ..............00- 23°634 [ son | ape Totals .. = —-|-— zB 
United States Casualty, New York can ant | 54,878 | 44.3 Dia) 5: 1) sete tae go ace wc | 29.8 
insted States Budelity ond Guar Balt; 33,010 | 18,088 | 54.7 Pe naee me idelity. | 29.8 
, es, ee. 4,471 | 1,497 | 33.4 ennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg.......... 6,202 | 919 | 
Totals | — Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh ...........-....--. 1474 19 14.8 
BIB. sSavise nels isinieie nlpislainialsiwisiere sleipin gis SeMaie 6 6.< 875,335 | a ac . oc 
Liability , | le ee 45.2 S , — 
American Casualty, Redice. as a porate ——_ and siug  f Martford............. 28,237 ar | 2,017 | 14 
Peesne iad sor ears wg oh ama ea ye 44.485 | 65.7 ponent re —— oe Mireetsretlonlte eens s | eat (. 
Commonwealth Casualty, HE Tas CE od { ssi dee Se Chicago Bonding, ‘Chi OTK. esses ee eee eee eeeees 33.940 | 49.2 
ae Mutual Casualty, Harrisburg............ "840 = Employers Liz ability, psc es Beds See gin ser | 68 | 4.6 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia........ 22,881 7 European Accident, London r ...........-.-.-... 4,902 | 9.4 
Sane Manufacturers Assn. Cas., Philadelphia. . 47,966 an Fidelity and Casualty, New "Vouk eerie, Sa 150 | 1.3 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh .................. o7s2 | 10,570 -Ascuinad and Deposit, Baltimore................. 12,798 27.9 
, oe eg Li PO ace e eee eee cerns RE 2 
Etna Life, Hartford roo a Co. of North America, Montreal.... —- | 16.4 
/Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 1 128,537 Hartf greet New York............ _ 3'874 — 
y proces te we ting ey POEM Sosekohos 42.936 ents Me ire eh Indemnity, Hartford.... 6398 54s 
Asieconn Mahial Taohilite ey Pe ec 1.050 porn os pie L idelity, Jersey City Pronveniierele setae ie ecole 
Chicago Bonding rm Wisi coaaat ne 12/99] Matsiel Ca Lancashire Inde mnity, New York. a | = 
: Dee are eter ame attr Secon reece ‘ | aryle ality, Baltimore... 60... m4 ie 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ps Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ..............+.- — 15.3 
= f é — aires fA MiBemer ea ; 7 Nz Nationz al Surety, _New _York ap eee ne 4.019 | 26.1 
Includes health. xr Reinsurance business only Bec eo F achthdhtah Achat leet eds bots 95,808 | 24.9 
iy. .xcess of return premiums and reinsurance. - a 


In addition to the States shown h i 
erewith, complete statistics for 
nme the Stat itori i 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year sect an ieietaiiat ita iain 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
BEA SEE ANS OUS INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 
| | > 2 |_z a 
. | Premiums | P Ay g ee ‘ | og z 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. | Reece. Losses Paid, a % £9 NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY, wccahuad: Losses Paid. 332% 
zg ize = 
| | a” 3S & 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. $ | | % PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. qe 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 12,826 154 1.2 Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh .................. | 94 
Norwegian Globe, Christitnia .............ss.00- ee . . ageees pee JEtna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 24.6 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | —2 American Indemnity, Gaius shies cose. } eae 
Preferred Accident, New York................-- 5, "542 eer eas Chicago Bonding, Chicago .......cccceccceccsees ! 14.2 
Royal Indemnity, New York...............+---- 20,386 | 13,290 65.2 Employers Liability, London ................+-.- | | 20.3 
Southern Surety, St Lows «0.06.6. ecescnr ees | wen eee cone European Accident, London r ..............2000- | 13.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. ai 4,074 | 3.4 Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... } 19.1 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 448 | 2.4 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................- } 41.1 
as = ae 5 General Accident, Pertli ....2.<«cccscnccuceccues | 40.9 
Totals ......ee0. eee eee 810,122 | 141,586 17.4 General Indemnity, Rochester ..............-.ee- B tex 
Surety. Cecreit Casualty. Mate wa cdscedescacaneucaccaes | , 23 
Pennsylvania Surety, Frarrisburte?? ..ccccsscce sence NORMO ff * Sicees Globe Indemnity, New York | 29.5 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh .................. ree bk aseawe Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 5,95 2 | 119.0 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 13,840 2,289 16.5 
JEtna Casua ilty and Surety, Hartford. ....0.050«. 122,918 | 33,797 27.4 London Guarantee and Accident, London | 14,767 7,585 | 51.3 
American Indemnity, GAINOMH 6k osiceeecce ss: Or ceases ods London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 3,487 | 1,894 54.3 
American Surety, New York... ccscccessccsecocces 229 '849 14,666 23.7 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..................- 60,163 | 15,327 | 25.4 
€hicago Bonding, Chicago «25. .cc secs c ccse a cee CS: Se errs | Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 7,247 | 2,418 | 33.3 
Employers Liability, London ...................- SER | ceeeee Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 5,088 728 | 14.3 
European Accident, London 3 fee OC ee reece i> 1 eer National Surety, New York. ...0...-c<ccccccscces 19,149 | 10,284 53.7 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... 49, se | 26,603 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 8.498 | 1,260 | 14.8 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ............... I 97,640 | New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 2,038 | 2,156 | 105.0 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 7,082 {| ~—...... tcc Norwegian Globe, Christiania ............eseeee: 7,313 | a a J 
Globe Indemmity, New York... <cccisccccenccose: 10,490 10.9 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 20,154 | 3,777 | 18.7 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, New York.. 2,305 6.6 Preferred Accident, New York................6- 13,849 | 4,644 33.5 
International; Fidelity, Jersey City............... 3,044 | 21.1 Royal Indemnity, New York..........ccccccccccs 34,141 | 11,535 | 33.7 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. | 29 | a Southern Surety, St. Lows 22. ...cccccccccceesces 6,205 | 5,906 | 95.1 
Maryland oe MUAOORO ccisiccacccwecesicdees- | 7: 41.9 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ............... 34,785 | 3,206 | 9.2 
Massachusetts Bonding, SIRS 6c cuiae nde vaavacs | 4().2 United States Casualty, New York 10,746 | 1,729 | 16.1 
National Surety, New York... cccccscsccvesescas } 11.5 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 30,175 | 10,001 | 28.4 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......<.<. | | 29.1 SREY | : 
Norwegian Globe, Ciinistianias soeccaniseccccaess | Bea eas TR ORAM a sgahs occ cand a an ehae Ruka eRe ae ee eE RS 518,913 | 142.790 27.5 
Preferred Accident, New York................0.- WW ACEe Credit. 
Royal Indemnity, New York... <<<... .6.<<cscsces | | 63.7 American Credit Indemnity, New York......... 91,593 | 743 8.1 
Soathesn Surety, St. Ouse 6 ccsccccticsccavscces | 4119.0 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 65,209 | — 1,660 aad 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 56,815 | 141 By 
United States Guarantee, New York............. i at ere _ wae wl 7 - 
—~ — - ROAM saciguudaadecauadasadesedatascudl ended 215,366 776 
ROMBIS SG a wna deede var'weleeece Jaseeaavaedeae 1,619,162 280,878 17.3 Sprinkler. | 
Plate Glass. | | 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | 12,841 8,869 | 69.0 
American Casualty; Reading... <5... 0scccccsencns 20,810 9,163 44.0 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............e.se0e- 18,020 | 9,365 1.9 
Republic Casualty, Pitisburgh...<..2....63...<03 2,181 | 1,148 | 52.6 - : 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia........ 45,158 20,805 16.0 ROA a iodcc aradtia essa astteneecdradie 30,861 9.0 
| | Automobile Property Damage. 
JEtna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ 17,295 | 6,999 | 40.4 American Casualty, Reading «...<..ccceccccseses | 32,966 ' as 
American Indemnity, Galveston................. MR 86 nadaxe Dee Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia ......... 848 9.7 
Chicaco Bonding, Chicago .....cscccccsceseccncs 3,667 | 2,832 T.2 Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia............ 8,685 | 32.9 
Penn. Manufacturers Assn. Cas., sdenwmnneinsas 4,197 16.0 
Commercial Casualty; Newark. ....0......000000<. 8,248 | 4,299 52.1 Republic Casualty, Pittsburgh Sagwdaeddaaaues 27,960 58.2 
Employers Liability, London 2,694 | 1,814 | 67.3 | } | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- 29,609 | 13,429 45.3 7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ { 196,023 | 54.8 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ 21,173 | 10,694 | 50.4 American Indemnity, Galveston................-- | 437 | 9.6 
Geotaia Casualty, Macon 6 ccccrccccs cecnccneicess | 1,174 | 478 40.7 American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. } 3,919 | 19.9 
Globe Indemnity, New SO) eer error | 5,449 | 58.3 Chicago Bonding, Chicago «<< .cccsccscccccccsess | 10,271 50.3 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 3,570 42.6 Commercial Casualty, Newark..........000eee0:: ! 51,114 50.3 
Hartford Accident pr Indemnity, Hartford. | 2,684 | 36.2 Continental Casualty, Chicago .......cccccccccee | 24,847 | 39.4 
Lioyds Plate Glass; New Yorkes. <.0ccss<sccscuecs | 8,198 36.9 Employers: Liability, London «2... <<ccccesceeess | 74,810 38.5 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.! | | 68.9 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- 41,710 41.4 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .........cssceoes | 2.6 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 20,891 | 81.1 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...............05 | | | 61.0 General Acéident, Verte oc ecccccccccsccaccedesec d 66.1 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... | | 47.0 Georgia Casualty, MACOS: -.c0cced< cicccsccscevens 22,588 | | 59.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 60.7 Globe Indemnity, New York...:.......<cc...-< 48,247 | 54.4 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 53.6 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 7,068} 2,686 | 37.2 
New York Plate Glass, New York............... | 45.5 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 38,306 | | 52.5 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 48.1 Eahetty Mutual, HOslest< <<<. ccaceoesuccusceesecas 20 meas 
Royal Indemnity, N@wW YOtRcic ccc cccssctee's csi | 55.4 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 61,158 ] 52.3 
Southern Surety. SG Lows: ccccsccsccncdeseces wa 5 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| 14,736 | | 71.1 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford... ..0-.00s0ccesees. | | ty Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..........-.seccees | 78,288 | 68.7 
United States Casualty, New York.......0+.0+- ya | | 52. Massachusetts Bonding, Boston.................. | 9,101 | | 42.1 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 6,409 | Milless: Mutual, Cinteage <.0<enccecsdciscccenseas 693 19.3 
- —--—--'+.—- New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 13,562 49.6 
ROCHE ccnucw ence netaencasduscsnoenacuceeeddces's 399,214 17.3 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 1,261 27 
Steam Boiler. | | | Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 47,560 3.2 
American Casualty, Reading «...0cscscccsecsnces Some feces Preferred Accident, New York..............ceee- 37,383 | 46.1 
| | Royal Indemnity, New York...............ceeces | 35,571 49.2 
Employers Liability, London ...:60.0cccivcesee | ho ceewes Southérn Surety, St. Lows. << .cscscccscswuccccscs | 6,780 58.6 
European Accident, London. «...0..0cc.sececcses | | osama and Standard Accident, Dietrott .....<6cccsscccaccceces | 39,23 58.3 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............+. | | 8,849 14.5 *ESAVEIGNT, PRGRUIONG sccqctescadcesicunatanccudecces | 124.0 
Globe Indemnity, New York. ... « 6c.scc0sscseccies | 1,613 26.2 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... | | 35.5 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford...............0. | 26,583 9.5 United States Casualty, New York.............. 60.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... , -seeeE | woeees ay United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.! } 29.5 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 2... s<0c-ccccuess | 497 Ei Zurich Genetal, Zuatich | 2<cccscccscswnccccecasacs | 46.7 
Norweetan Globe; Christiania ...cccccsccscccces|  _ESOR | 89 savee- — - — 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 7 9 FOKAIG oa ca dacactsaaconeweadnccadicunsaadeves | 49.4 
Royal Indemnity, New York... -.<< 6. .ccssc00<. ee Fe an Workmen's Collective. | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hlartiord ...00..06ss6s00% | 2,081 7.6 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 1» A) See eee iieeree 
United States Casualty, New York...............  —SE f° xswsee Travelers Insurance, Hartford............eceeeeee 1,950 2,482 | 124.0 
| 
NBRiRRIG oy ce ons cae ai oeinse saa tunueaanan cans 39,840 | 8.8 EARNS io nd x5 Circ ee caneeendaucwandadndsses 1,962 2,432 24.0 
| | Live Stock | | | 
Fly-Wheel. | Canstol Tiwe (Siteises esas vase seessecdsessesssaseys et eee } 
7Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford............ | MG kee Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....! 16,646 3,620 | 21.7 
European Accident, WB cinelelsie Be os Ss occas valans | 713! F ee Hartford Live Stock, Hartford...........cccccees | 694 150 21.6 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 7,863 | 50 | 6 Western Live Stéck, Petits secon cicvcciccccescax | 3,430 1,015 29.6 
Globe Indemnity, New York............ceeeeeeees | 378 Pree eee — -|- — -'—_—_ 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. 11,264 | 1,701 | 15.1 OE Pees SCRE T OCC CE TET POO CEE TEE COIOTT 20,860 4,785 | 22.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .........<.cs<c0 | 4,071 | 1,572 | 38.6 Physicians’ Defense. | | | 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | oe 200 (Mie ere Marvland Casualty, Baltimore................e000 5 re © vows 
Royal Indemnity, New York.................000 | GEE = keer | Medical Protective, Fort Wayne................. 16,005 | 2.787 | 17.4 
Travelers Indemnity, PR atOGG) was cc cece vsceescc™ | fort 0 ees eet i i eee Ee er SS. 
-|- ROUSING conc ctcccesscekcuaaxeeasduncsoneesaas | 18, 178 | 2,787 | 15.3 
WEE cus Oise ciwr bb ee ek knee nesaueeenesateens 6,183! 3,000 | 12.6 |. -|- — — 
Burglary and Theft. | | | Aggregates (Pennsylvania) .........ccceees | | 31.1 
American Casualty, Reagimg «....cikscccssicccces 5,336 | 999 | 18.7 are : 
z iii = r Reinsurance business only. Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. Price, $8. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


DEVELOPMENT OF MARINE INSURANCE 





Premiums Have Increased More Than 600 Per Cent During 
the Last Half Century 


PRESENT WAR A GREAT IMPETUS 


Rapid Growth of American Shipp'‘ng at Present Time Opens a Wide Field 
for Marine Underwriters 
While marine insurance was the first class of insurance 


to be carried on to any considerable extent in this country, 
various causes conspired to prevent its growth to the great 
proportions reached by fire insurance. 

The first corporate body formed to write marine insurance 
United States, the North 
America, of. Philadelphia, and has 


in the Insurance Company of 
began business in 1792, 
since gradually expanded its operations until last year its pre- 
miums exceeded $20,000,000, of which over one-half were for 
marine risks. 

In 1867, of the numerous companies writing fire insurance. 
which then reported to the New York Insurance department, 
there were forty-nine which also wrote marine or inland navi- 
gation risks. In addition, there were fourteen distinctively 
marine insurance companies. 
the past fifty years the steamship has 


vessel as the means of transit for water- 


Practically during 
superseded the sailing 
borne freight and passengers, although this movement had its 
inception some years earlier. The clipper ships of the sixties 


and early seventies, between which much competition existed, 
and which frequently raced against each other half around the 
world, have mostly gone to that limbo which is the final resting 
ships. 


most important event affecting marine in- 


place of worthless 
the 
surance has been the great war, which began in Europe in 1914, 
and into which the United States entered in April, 1917. The 
requirements in the way of tonnage, first to carry supplies to 
some of the original belligerents, and later to transport Ameri- 
can troops and their necessities, have heen very great and 
called into active service every hull of whatever character 


Of course, 


have c 
that was, or could be made seaw orthy—if not for direct war 
then to release other bottoms for such service. 

The ruthless submarine instituted by Germany, 
and which ultimately forced the United States to enter the war 
as a measure of self-defense, imposed hazards previously un- 
Naturally, ship-owners 


service, 
warfare 


known upon the shipping of the world. 


Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director, who is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
minimum number of rejections and postponements by the home office may be regis 
tered against the agent. This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
home office. This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 
following prices: 
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and shippers hesitated to risk their property on the seas, with 
submarines running amuck, unless they could protect them- 
selves from undue loss by means of insurance. This condi- 
tion led to the establishment by the United States Govern- 
ment of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

While the German submarines have exacted a tremendous 
toll of vessels, lives and cargoes, of both belligerents and neu- 
trals, the extensive shipbuilding plans inaugurated and well 
under way in this country will soon more than offset the losses: 
and the effective work of the navies of the United States and 


the allied nations in restricting the hostile activities of the 


submarines is gradually reducing the weekly losses due to 
this cause. , Re 
The outlook for the future of marine insurance, as con- 


ducted in the United States, is very favorable, if conditions are 
utilized wisely. Within the next few years more tonnage will 


be under American registry than ever before; and a proper 


co-operation between the Government, banks, importers and 
exporters, and marine underwriters should result in a much 
written in this 
country than in the past, a large percentage of trans-oceanic 


commerce heretofore having been protected by 


larger proportion of marine insurance being 


indemnity 
afforded by foreign insurance companies. 

The volume of marine insurance business transacted by 
licensed companies in the United States in 1917 probably 
reached $162,000,000 of premiums, exclusive of the business 
of the Federal War Risk Bureau, in addition to which a con- 
siderable sum is believed to have been placed with Lloyds, 
London, and other foreign The following com- 


parison indicates that the transactions in this country last year 


concerns. 


were over seven times as much as in the year 1867, the figures 
for the latter year having been abstracted from the New York 
Insurance Report: 


Rate Losses 














Year. Premiums Losses Paid | to Premiums 
eR set Cee ae, | *$161,957,237 *$70,791 263 *43.7% 
LE ee aS ENO 19,258. 947 13,852,600 a9 
UBCEEASC 55 sass hee a8 $142,698, 290 $56,938,663)  ...... 
Per cent. of Increase. . 641% Sue, 0 ees 


* Figures for 1917 represent all premiums and losses obtainable to date, clas- 
sified as marine and inland, after deducting motor vehicle insurance premiums and 
losses reported to New York Insurance Department. 
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THE CRADLE=RULER 


Dig Down Deep Enough and Find the 
Soft Spot 


NAILS 


A Hard Man With a Frozen Eye Who Pushed a 
Go-Cart 

He is a tall, scraggy man, aged now, and an 
old campaigner of life insurance. He is sup- 
posed to have retired, but his son is a general 
agent for a big company, and his dad cannot 
keep away from the office. Whenever a diffi- 
cult case comes up the old man’s talons twitch 
.out from their sheaths, and presently he is at 
the game he loves so well. 

One day he grew reminiscent and told of one 
of his victories. “In my trade there is one 
grab-in that will nearly always work,” he said. 
“The first time I used it was on one of those 
mules that a donkey engine could hardly get 
going. He was a wholesale hardware mer- 
chant, and perhaps you've never noticed it but 
a man gets like the stuff he deals in. The 
lawyer's face becomes parchment, and I've 
always thought that financiers’ waistcoats re- 
mind me of safe deposit boxes. You feel that 
if you had the key you could pull out their in- 
sides and tind a lot of gilt-edged paper. The 
hardware merchant was as hard as the nails 
his clerks sold. Want life insurance? He's 
kept me waiting outside his private office until 
my nerve was so bad I couldn't sit still. 

“When at last Mr. Nails, as I shall call him, 
let me in, he had an eye that looked for all the 
world like the frozen eye of a fish in an ice- 
box. This first time I got as far as ‘I desire 
to offer you——'’ when Nails broke in, ‘Life in- 
surance, is it? Don't let me detain you, sir! 
And I'm so busy to-day I couldn't see the presi- 
Send what you have by 


Good-day, sir!’ 


dent of my bank. 
mail. 
A Toucu Case 

“Nails was such a discouraging proposition 
that I gave him up; but every time I passed the 
hig gilt sign over his place of business I felt 
ashamed of myself that I didn’t take another 
shy at him. One day I tackled him again. 
Again a wait as if I were a corpse waiting 
burial. Again the frozen eye and a lack of 
interest that was like an ejecting toe at the 
rear of your pants. And again T cut him out, 
but again his big sign beckoned me. 

“That was in my cub days, and I had just 
begun to learn some things about the trade. 
And one day the idea grabbed me that I didn’t 
know anything about Nails. So I began a 
little detective work. That happened to be 


fellow at lunch club 
hardware man. 
“Nails had 


there were no children by the first, and Nails, 


easy, for a my was a 


married his second wife, and 
hard as he was in his office, was soft as cream 
cheese about his baby kid. He was so devoted 
to the kid that on Sunday.afternoons he pushed 
the go-cart himself. I smiled as I thought of 
Nails pushing a go-cart. 

My club friend told me Nails had had the 
little girl photographed every week or so, and 
a photographer had her picture in a dozen 
poses in his window. 

“T took a hefty chance. 
tographer and managed to get him to let me 
have one of the pictures. Nails’ little girl had 
one of those angel faces that you sometimes 
see in fancy pictures of children. And with the 
picture in my pocket I waited again to be 
admitted to the frozen eye. 

“When I pulled out the picture he was mad, 


I went to the pho- 


‘I never heard of such 
‘Get out of this office, 


mad clean through. 
impudence,’ he said. 
or I'll have you fired out!’ 


His 
“But wait a moment, | said. ‘I didn’t mean 
You're a hard man, Mr. Nails, 
a hard man to interest. And I took a long 
The point is that in your line of busi- 


3USINESS 
any impudence. 


chance. 
ness you wouldn't hesitate to use any method 
to secure an order. In my line of business I 
have to use any method just to secure a hear- 
And my line of business, Mr. Nails, deals 
deals with 


If you are 


ing. 
with this beautiful little girl. It 
her and it deals with her mother. 
a fair man, Mr. Nails, notwithstanding what 
you perhaps rightfully consider impudence, 
you'll give me a hearing.’ 

“IT had put the picture before him on his 
desk. ‘I'll take it back to the photographer,’ 
| added. ‘But as my business does really deal 
with her and her mother, please let it remain 
there until I get through.’ 

“Nails was an original cuss himself, and the 
idea that a life insurance agent had the cheek 
to borrow a picture of his darling as a property 
for his talky talk got its hooks just where I 
thought it would. 

‘*Go ahead, he grunted. 
don’t want any life insurance. 
any stock in life insurance, and I'm not going 


‘But I told you I 
I never took 


to change my ideas just because an agent shows 
his cheek.’ 

“Then I began. I asked him what would 
happen to his business if the goblins got him. 
I told him about the settlement of my first 
claim, where a merchant’s affairs were mixed 
into chow-chow, and the only thing clear and 
clean was the twenty thousand policy I had sold 


him. I put it to him strong, if it was a good 
business proposition for the little lady on the 
desk and her mother, to take everything into 
account, but what might happen soon and was 
sure to happen some time. [Even then it was 
a job to get the hooks through his hide. But 
the picture on the desk won out. At the next 
interview I landed him for the biggest policy 
| had ever written. He became a good friend 
of mine, and later I insured his partner. 
“Which all to show,” concluded the 
campaigner, “that there is always some way 
to scratch your hooks into a fellow. There’s 
Find it and use it!” 


goes 


a soft spot somewhere. 
THE INFANT RULER 

It would be poor advice to suggest following 
out the campaigner’s scheme of borrowing a 
picture. It worked with Nails, but in most 
cases it would only make the pull-back angry. 
The point is, however, that Nails was won by 
an original method of presenting life insur- 
ance, and that the successful method for writ- 
ing life insurance is to present it in a novel 
way. 

The novel way must be adapted to the pros- 
The agent must in every case dig out a 
And do not suppose 


pect. 
novel method that will fit. 
that this applies only to ordinary business. 
industrial that methods 
which are successful for obtaining ordinary 
And 
every industrial agent knows that sometimes it 
is as difthcult to interest a workman in a ten- 


very agent knows 


are successful in obtaining industrial. 


cent-a-week policy as it might be to interest 
a merchant in a fifty thousand. 

Dig in under the skin of your man. 
out what controls his daily life and of which 
his business associates know nothing. Use the 
“The infant 


Find 


lever of love for wife and kids. 
in a cradle rules the business world,” to para- 
phrase an old proverb. 


Insurance Companies Are Financial 
Bulwarks 

It is astonishing what a superficial view of 
life insurance is taken by so many people and 
how little is known by the average person—yes, 
even the average man—about the 
various companies and the different forms of 
contract that they handle. Your average person 
looks upon life insurance as something very 
convenient to have when you die, but as little 
short of an abomination when one is alive and 
enjoying health. People lose sight entirely of 
the fact that these tremendously successful or- 
ganizations are among the strongest financial 
bulwarks of the country and are stabilizers in 


business 


every way. 
The absolute financial impregnability of life 








insurance companies tends to make them the 
greatest stabilizers in the financial field, and 
whether the country be at peace or war these 
great companies “stand fast.” 

With fire insurance the loss at any time may 
be so heavy as to shake the structure to its 
foundation—yes, off its foundation; but such 
a contingency cannot arise with life com- 
panies, inasmuch as all the policyholders are 
not going to die at once, nor will all the policies 
mature at the same time. They are not sus- 
ceptible in time of panic to the same degree as 
are banks and trust companies; in fact, they 
are likely to bulk large at such a time, for by 
making loans on policies at such times they 
often save men and firms from financial loss. 

As we said before, life insurance is a stabil- 
izer in every way and through and through. 
Being based upon figures and worked out with 
scientific accuracy, ‘‘there is no variableness, 
It has saved many 
It has 
it is 


neither shadow of turning.” 
a man and many a firm from defeat. 
clothed, housed and fed many orphans: 
in very truth one of the bulwarks of our na- 
tional and financial life. 

Now all of the points that have been touched 
upon in the foregoing paragraphs are an open 
hook to life insurance men. We know, but 
others don’t, and so it is the duty of each one 
of us to do his bit and his best to spread abroad 
the truth of these things. 


Bogies 

A golf enthusiast says that at every tee on 
some links is a sign which states, “Bogey 7” 
or “Bogey 9,” etc. In this way notice is given 
of the number of strokes in which the ordinary 
player should drive his ball to the next hole. 

It is a great pity that life insurance canvass- 
ing cannot be systematized so that every agent 
should know just how many prospects he 
should see before he is likely to secure an ap- 
plication. In this way an agent would know if 
he was as good in his trade as the “Bogey.” 

I-very one has noticed the figures which fol- 
low the advertisement of mail-order houses in 
the magazines. In answering an advertisement 
the customer is supposed to use these figures, 
and thus the advertiser can find out the results 
A similar method ought 


He should 


of his advertising. 
to be followed by the canvasser. 
keep a careful record of every prospect that he 
sees, as, indeed, of all the results of his can- 
vassing. In this way he can determine what 
arguments are productive, and in this way he 
He should be 
determine his 


‘an find out his soliciting faults. 
his own “bogey,’ and try to 
hogey” stroke minimum. 

There are many agents who follow out 
something of this kind. They can tell you that 
they talked insurance with Mr. So-and-So on 
such a day and can give the result of the in- 
terview. They can tell you how many inter- 
views, on the average, they must have to lift 
It is impossible to discourage 
these agents. They have reduced their busi- 
ness to as much of a system as such an un- 


an application. 


certain business as life insurance canvassing 


econ he reduced. If one month's labor has not 
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yielded much, they feel certain that the next 
month will show up better, or if not the next 
month the month following. They know that 
constant hitting the trail will not only secure 
a fair number of small heads of game, but that 
once in about so often a ten-point buck will be 
brought to pot. 


January, 1918 


If one were to begin an article for the Janu- 
ary issue with the words, “Standing upon the 
threshold of a new year, etc., etc.,” those who 
read that far would be inclined to smile and 
read no farther, unless they had a lot of time 
to spare. Such a beginning would prejudice 
the general reader right at the start, and we 
must admit that the general reader would be 
It is a beginning that 
sounds a good deal like the opening sentence 
of a young girl’s graduation essay. 

And yet, isn't it a good figure to use, after 
all? 

We start in on the work of a new year in 


to an extent justified. 


January, and it is as though we stood upon the 
threshold of a doorway, just ready to take the 
next step into the world, into life, into new 
experiences, unusual adventures. Let us, 
therefore, be prepared as well as may be for 
what we shall have to face. 

There is a great deal more than just a much- 
used figure of speech in that “threshold” idea. 
As an idea the threshold is a well-worn one, 
hut the experiences of the coming year are 
hound to be new ones in many instances. 

The same thought has been suggested in the 
expression, “At soul is born 


That, also, is much more than a mere 
’ 


sunrise every 
again.” 
figure of speech: it’s a fact, and we should all 
be thankful for it, and glad to take advantage 
of the opportunities that each new day, new 
month, new year will bring us. 

No one can tell what 1918 has in store for 
him. We are all literally standing upon the 
threshold and about to step out into another 
not what. The 
wise ainong us, therefore, will determine right 
at the start to take advantage of the experi- 
ences of the past and, in so far as we can do 


twelve months of we know 


so, avoid making those errors that we have 
fallen into heretofore. 

And let us be thankful for the opportunity 
of starting afresh, and thankful also for the 
experiences that we have had and which we 
may now use as lights to illumine the path of 
1918, in order to avoid those bad spots in the 
road that might cause us to stumble. 

This matter of experience can be made a 
valuable asset, or it can he ignored and go for 
naught. It is, of course, not the experience 
that counts, it’s the way we use it and the 
amount of use we put it to. Examine a col- 
umn of “help wanted” ads in a newspaper, and 
what is the qualification that is most in demand 

experience. “Must be experienced,” “Ex- 
perienced man wanted,’ etc. 

But those that get an experienced man some- 
times pick a lemon in the garden of labor, to 
paraphrase a once popular song. The man 
may he never so experienced, but if he is too 


Thursday 


indolent or too foolish to apply the experience 
he might just as well not have it. 

Our new year greeting to field men, there- 
fore, is simply an emphasizing of the value of 
the experience that they have had and an 
exhortation to put that experience to good use 
in this new year, 

If any of you have tried to let the business 
grow. by itself, without canvassing for it, 
surely you know now how futile it is to expect 
to harvest in a field of indolence. To be suc- 
cessful this year, or any year, you must can- 
vass diligently, and you must direct the can- 
vass along right lines; that is, where the peo- 
ple are to be found and on proper lines; that is, 
industrial policies for the earners of the small 
wage and larger policies where the grade js 
right for it. 

Among the vast army of insurance field men 
it is inevitable that some were left way behind 
in the running last year; to those especially 
the thought of the new year, with its oppor- 
tunities for beginning anew, and for profiting 
hy the mistakes of the past, and of using to 
advantage the lessons learned, ought to come 
with special significance. 

3ut not 1917 
should a new era bring satisfaction. We know 
a lot of men who did well in 1917 but who are 
going to do better than ever this vear; that’s 
the kind of men they are. 

And so no matter what your record was last 


alone to the rear guard of 


year, no matter what befell of sorrow, of dis- 
appointment in your private life, be glad that 
a new year has dawned, with new opportunities,, 
and, let us hope, new blessings as well. 


Behind the Effort 

\ writer tells the following tale as proving 
that if the enough almost 
anything can be carried through: 

“During the reign of James II, Sir John 
Cochrane became a prisoner. At that time the 
mail between Edinburgh and London was con- 
veyed in saddle-bags by a mounted rider. 
Cochrane's daughter, knowing the time when 
the warrant for father’s execution was 
expected, attired herself in men’s clothes, and, 
armed and mounted, waited at a lonely spot 
between Berwick and Belford until the carrier 
with the mailbag containing the death warrant 
approached. Confronting him with pistols, 
she induced him promptly to relinquish his bag. 
A second warrant was then sent for, but it was 


motive be strong 


her 


seized as was the other by the heroic girl. 
But this time Sir John’s father, through in- 
fluence and bribery, had secured a pardon from 
the King.” The writer adds, “If one’s motive 
be strong enough, one may attempt almost any- 
thing, however difficult and dangerous, and if 
the will be firm and resolute, may hope to 
achieve it.” 

Instead of saying “may hope to achieve it” 
the writer should have said, “be certain to 
achieve it.” 

In soliciting life insurance it is the motive 
behind the effort that counts. Even a sixteen- 
inch cannon, if loaded with an_ insufficient 
charge of powder, may have less effect than a 
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pistol. And the problem that confronts the 
life insurance solicitor is to have his motive 
powerful enough. 

lf the agent knew, knew positively, that the 
man he was talking with would be dead before 
the end of the week, he would have such a 
mighty charge behind his projectiles of talk it 
is dificult to suppose that the prospect could 
sidetrack him. The agent should attempt to 
bring his mind into the condition where he will 
look upon his prospect's life as actually uncer- 
tain. This is more difficult for the young 
agent than it is for the man who has solicited 
insurance a long time. He has actually solicited 
insurance of men who were in perfect health, 
and the following week he has read the pros- 
pect’s obituary notice. 

The successful evangelist has trained him- 
self to consider every man, woman and child 
that he talks with as about to appear before a 
judgment seat. In a similar way the agent 
should look upon the men he meets. Mr. 
Hold-back may appear to be in perfect health, 
but the agent is not dealing in health insurance; 
the figures he is presenting were calculated 
from mortality records, the records of death. 
Mr. Hold-hack is not likely to set out from his 
office and take a car to his death-bed by pneu- 
monia—but he may. And the agent should be 
thinking of this may. This is the power be- 
hind his effort. and it is the power that will 
make his words se earnest that they cannot be 
pushed to one side. 

Men are quick to comprehend what is behind 
the talk of the solicitor. If it be a perfunctory 
talk, which does not take into account the 
deep significance of what the agent is offering, 
the prospect is not impressed. Tf the talk be 
alive with the main issue, actually takes into 
account that the prospect, so well to-day, may 
next week leave a widow and two children 
with the provision of hardly a cent, takes this 
into account as a peril which is not remote, 
the prospect is certain seriously to consider 
what is offered. 

Think of all this when next you talk with 
a man who seems secure in his niche of life. 
Picture to yourself what it would mean to his 
family if the fatal day were next week. Drive 
in your arguments as if your prospect were 
not secure in his niche, and you can be certain 
that hefore the interview is over the other will 
share in your earnestness. 


Changes Made by John Hancock Mutual 


The following-named gentlemen, who have 


performed meritorious service as agents of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, have been 
rewarded by promotion to assistants’ positions 
in the districts of their service: Theodore J. 
Olson, Cambridge; William A. McKenney, Cam- 
hridge: Gustave Babitzky, Cleveland 1; Eugene 
O'Rourke, St. Louis 3: Henry A. Mooney, Bos- 
ton; Aaron Weinberg, Salem; Bryant V. Stone, 
Boston; Luke J. MeGuiness, Providence. 

The following have been promoted and trans- 
ferred: Francis C. Bischoff, agent at Phila- 
, to claim adjuster; Lester L. Piper, 
agent to application inspector and claim ad- 
juster, at Cleveland 1; Elmer C. Binz, agent at 
Germantown, to assistant at Trenton, N. J.; 


delphia 2 
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Edward J. Marratt, agent at New York 1, to 
cashier at Bridgeport. 

The following assistants have been trans- 
ferred: Charles H. Davis, from Cambridge to 
Pittsburgh 2; Peter R. Gorman, from Albany to 
Providence; Michael J. O’Malley, from Detroit 
to Waltham; Edwin Markee, from Philadelphia 2 
to Chester. 

Other changes include: Walter G. Garrets, 
from cashier at Camden to cashier at Phila- 
delphia 8; Lewis F. Bryant, cashier at Brock- 
ton to cashier at Hartford; Robert de Jarnette, 
from assistant cashier at Baltimore to cashier 
at Camden; John J. Mason, vlerk, to cashier at 
srockton; Michael F. McLaughlin, application 
inspector and claim adjuster at Jersey City to 
cashier at Philadelphia 2; Michael F. McCor- 
mick, from application inspector to assistant 
superintendent at Detroit. 

A detached office has been opened in Quincy, 
Mass., under the Boston Weekly Premium 
agency, at 1369 Hancock street, Alhambra Build- 
ing, with Assistant Superintendent Owen D. 
Murphy in charge. 


Activities of The Prudential Men 

There are severai managerial changes in the 
Canadian territory of The Prudential effective 
on January 7: Superintendents F. H. Cornelius 
of St. John, N. B., and J. H. Callahan of Win- 
nipeg, Man., both go to New England points. 
To the St. John superintendency, H. A. Mence, 
formerly assistant superintendent in the To- 
ronto 2 district, is appointed. Superintendent 
Walter Hammond of the Toronto 3 district as- 
sumes charge at Winnipeg. Toronto 3 is as- 
signed to William J. McDonnell, up to this time 
an assistant superintendent in the Toronto 1 
district. Owing to the resignation of Superin- 
tendent C. A. Hughes of Regina, Sask., on ac- 
count of ill health, a vacaney has occurred at 
that point, which is being filled by F. W. Clay- 
ton, formerly agency organizer at Fort William, 
Ont. Form’r assistant superintendent G. S. 
Pew of Winnipeg is promoted to take charge of 
the Fort William ageney organization. ; 

To Samuel D. Kay, whose agency was in the 
West Hoboken (N. J.) district. came promotion 
to an assistant superintendency in New York 7 
on the last day of the old year. 

A. M. Harmer, Jr., has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the Philadelphia & district. 
effective Monday, January 7. Mr. Harmer suc- 
ceeds Superintendent E. C. Fuppert, who has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 

Fritz Kwasniewski, who made a good agency 
record in Philadelphia 9, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent, dating from Janu- 
ary 7. in his home field. 

Harrison W. Miller of Joplin, Mo., whose good 
agency record in that district commanded at- 
tention, was recently promoted to take charge 
of the new assistaney at Miami, Okla. 

Having by good work won promotion, W. E. 
Jaeger, whose agency was in Washington, D. C., 
has heen advanced to assistant superintendent 
in that city. 

Assistant Superintendent J. D. Moyer of Piqua, 
Springfield (Ohio) district, has been transferred 
to the charge of the Tray (Ohio) assistancy:; and 
for the same date, Arthur S. Brown, who oper- 
ated an agency in the district proper, was pro- 
moted to the assistancy at Piqua. 

Chas. R. Palau and Gerard H. Smith, for- 
merly agents in the Bridgeport (Conn.) district, 
have been advanced to assistant superinten- 
dent in the same district. The last-named will 


have charge of the South Norwalk (detached) 
assistancy, and Mr. Palau will operate in the 
district proper. 

B. C. Curran was promoted to an assistant su- 
perintendency in the Manayunk (Pa.) district 
on December 17, after building a very com- 
mendable record in ordinary and industrial as 
an agent in that field. 

In recognition of long and faithful service, 
Philip Greenfield, who for a number of years 
was an inspector connected with Division A, has 
been promoted to the superintendency of the 
New York 5 district, dating from December 24. 
Superintendent Greenfield succeeds Superinten- 
dent Anton Huebner, who has been transferred 
to the Staten Island district. 

W. E. King and John C. MeMickle, Jr., for- 
merly agents, are now assistant superinten- 
dents; the first-named was promoted December 
17 and will direct the work in Saratoga Springs, 
Schenectady (N. Y.) district, and the latter, 
December 24, with his field operations in Mid- 
dletcn, N. Y. 

Good agency records brought promotion to 
William J. Mocha, now assistant superintendent 
at Waterloo, Ia.; to Dominic J. Fassino, now as- 
sistant superintendent at Duluth, Minn.; to John 
J. Herron, now assistant superintendent at 
Galesburg, Ill.; and to Herman N. Ulsh, now 
assistant superintendent at Duluth, Minn. 

\ new assistancy was recently formed in 
singhamton, N. Y., and F. J. Fancher was se- 
lected from the agency rank for the charge of it. 


Sickness in Certain Pennsylvaria Cities 

Serious sickness disables more than two per 
cont of the white wage-caruers in representa- 
tive Pennsylvania industrial communities, ac- 
cording to a study recent!y made by Lee K. 
Frarkel and Leuis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. In all, more than 300,- 
‘CO men, women and children in the coal min- 
ing and iron and steel areas of Middle and West- 
ern Pennsylvania were included in the inquiry. 


SICKNESS MORE PREVALENT AMONG 
MINERS THAN AMONG IRON AND 
STEEL WORKERS 
Anthracite coal miners showed a rate for 
disabling sickness of 23.5 cases per 1000 enum- 
erated; bituminous coal miners showed prac- 
tically the same rate of serious sickness, while 
iron and steel mill employees in and around 
Allegheny County had a mvch lower rate, 18.8 

per 1000 observed. 


ACCIDENTS MOST FREQUENT CAUSE 
OF DISABILITY 

Accidents and injuries were the most im- 
portant causes of disability, accounting for 
more than eleven per cent of the cases in the 
entire group. A number of diseases were 
prevalent in epidemic form. Influenza was re- 
sponsible for nearly eight per cent of the total 
cases of disabling sickness and pneumonia for 
six per cent. In addition, tuberculosis ac- 
counted for more than three per cent and rheu- 
matism for nearly eight per cent. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE IN THREE- 
FOURTHS OF THE CASES 

One case of sickness in every four was serious 
enough to confine the sick person to bed at 
home. Hospitals cared for about ten per cent 
of the total cases of sickness, although among 
iron and steel employees nearly thirteen per 
cent were in hospitals. A physician was found to 





be in attendance upon disabling sickness in more 
than three-fourths of the cases. Bituminous 
coal miners and iron and steel mill employees 
showed medical attendance upon sickness in 
over eighty per cent of the cases. 

Thirty-two per cent of the adult male wage- 
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prived of the one thing which enables it to re- 
main in business, and to pay claims and com- 
missions to those entitled to receive them. 
The wording of the contract in this respect 
is so clear that a misunderstanding cannot arise, 
unless it is forcibly injected by the improper or 
careless attitude of the agent, who advises his 
client, the policyholder, that he may do prac- 


earners and about forty per cent of the miners A bill has been introduced into the Massachu- tically as he pleases in the matter of making, — 
and the iron and steel workers, sick and un- setts Legislature asking that a committee of or failing to make prompt payment. The evils 
EAT ‘ : a é ; . . -‘mbraced in mishandling of the premium ™ 
able to work, were found to be in receipt of sick hree be appointed ‘‘to investigate the expedienc ae con 
< I U PI nvestigate the ex} Y dition are numerous and pronounced. If the 


benefit insurance. 

On the basis of the results of this inquiry, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has con- 
cluded that, all things considered, serious sick- 
ness is no more prevalent among the wage- 
earners of Middle and Western Pennsylvania 
cities than among wage-earners surveyed in 
other representative cities of the United States 


of insurance by the State of all officers, soldiers 
and sailors in the United States service who 
are citizens at time of enlistment or draft.’ 
The committee is to report March 15. 

Representative Burke from Boston says he 
knows nothing about the bill and that it was in- 
trcduced by him at the request of one of his 
constituents. So far as is known at this time 
there has been no endorsement of it by any 
oreanization or individual. 














policyholder is misled into believing that he 
may come forward with the premium at any 
time, he will naturally acquire a tendency to 
delay the necessary payment until he observes 
some inducement to make the payment. This 
incentive consists sometimes of the commence- 
ment of illness, or the happening of an acci- 
dent, while the premium remains unpaid. Lapses 
are not desirable from any point of view, and 
one favorite method, under this careless han- 
dling:of the premium requirement, of pretend- 
ing to prevent or to cure lapses, is making 
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THE BROADENED FIELD 


Industrial Insurance Learns Many 
Lessons from Great War 








CHANGED LIVING CONDITIONS 





Forceful Arguments Needed—No Person Can 
Afford to Abandon His Protection 
By GeorcE F. BarIGHT 

America is just beginning to learn the lessons 
taught by the great war, lessons which will be 
brought home to every man and woman and to 
every fireside before many more months are 
over. 

Every man’s viewpoint is changing. We can 
no longer be content with the things and con- 
ditions which we formerly accepted. We are 
beginning to be more unselfish, less self- 
centered. We are not so grouchy, so impatient. 
We realize that there are great sacrifices ahead, 
and we are preparing for them. There can be 
no peace of mind for any right-minded man 
unless he accepts these changed conditions as 
they are, and undertakes to do his part to meet 
the new obligations they impose. 

It must indeed be a stupid, selfish man who, 
under these present-day conditions, with the 
continual reminder before him of the necessity 
for securing protection for those dependent 
upon him, would refuse to listen to the life in- 
surance salesman. The conditions forced upon 
us all bring home as never before the necessity 
of life insurance and the obligations resting 
upon the head of the family. 

The life insurance salesman never needed 
any excuse for urging his case, but in these 
days it becomes the imperative duty of every 
husband and father to listen to his story. For 
that reason the life insurance man has an op- 
portunity to be heard such as rarely, if ever, 
existed before. 


A NEcESSARY OUTLAY 

The life insurance premium is more than 
ever to-day a necessary outlay, and cannot be 
regarded by any thoughtful man in any other 
light than that of a fixed charge, quite in the 
sane classification as his bills for rent, heat, 
food and clothing. 

As a life insurance salesman I should not 
hesitate a moment to speak clearly and posi- 
tively to any man whose present insurance is 
insufficient. I should demand as a matter of 
justice to hiinself and his family that he carry 
a sufficient amount of insurance protection, and 
I shouldn’t attempt to be especially delicate 
about it, either. 

These are strenuous days in which the de- 
mands upon men’s pocketbooks are so varied 


and insistent that your arguments must be pre- 
sented with a corresponding amount of force 
and energy. 

In order to succeed in selling life insurance 
under present-day conditions it is necessary to 
throw yourself into the work with every ounce 
of faith, enthusiasm and energy you possess, 
but the reward is there, greater than ever if you 
have the strength and the manhood to go after 
it. 

IpEA OF FatseE Economy 

The main objection the life insurance sales- 
man has to meet is along those very lines, the 
disposition to cut down on expenditures be- 
cause of the constant heavy drains upon indi- 
vidual resources from so many quarters. He 
finds that this, and not the question of the 
value of life insurance itself, not its desirability 
for the protection of his domestic or business 
interests, is the factor that stands in the way. 
Hence the necessity for meeting that disposi- 
tion toward inaction with positiveness and 
force—in demanding as a matter of justice 
and right—that no matter so vital to the wel- 
fare of dependents should be neglected of in- 
sisting that money paid for life insurance pre- 
miums is not money to be regarded as a non- 
essential to be carried or dropped at pleasure, 
but an actual necessity which must figure in 
every man’s calculations as an essential element 
of his financial programme. 


THINKING IN SMALL AMOUNTS 


This condition opens up a field for the life 
insurance worker which gives him a _ wider 
opportunity than ever before. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of industrial insurance. 
The widespread campaigns urging economies 
in every direction of individual expenditure 
have given the dime and nickel new significance. 
Men who once would not have been interested 
in insurance in the small units represented by 
the industrial policy are now giving it serious 
consideration, while others who have been ac- 
customed to considering life insurance as a 
mere expense to be avoided, if possible, are 
now realizing that some insurance protection is 
necessary, especially so in war times, and are 
ready to accept industrial insurance as a con- 
venient and acceptable method of providing 
that protection. 

The industrial agent, therefore, has a wider 
field of operation under present-day conditions 
than ever before. He can write new business 
in homes where industrial insurance has never 
before been carried, he can keep his lapses 
down by pointing out the great danger of leav- 
ing the family unprotected in times of stress 
and uncertainty. 

The attention given to expenditures in every 


department of life is bringing about a closer 
attention to small expenses than ever before, 
a determination to get the full value out of 
every dollar spent. Thus the industrial agent 
falls naturally into the popular line of thought, 
and his weekly call for premiums is right 
in harmony with the tendency of the moment 
toward conservation. 


SympatHy WitH INpustrIAL AGENT 

Further than this, it should also be remem- 
bered that all classes of trades are paying 
more into the coffers of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor than ever before. The workers 
of the country have money and can well afford 
to carry insurance, so that from all angles the 
work of the industrial agent, while not free 
from the difficulties which always attend the 
business, have a more promising field of ac- 
tivity than ever before, a condition which 
wideawake men all over the country are being 
quick to turn to their advantage. 

In the reorganization in trade and business 
which is bound to take place after the war, 
and which, in fact, is already taking place, 
there will be many young men who through 
retrenchments in the industries in which they 
have been connected, or their total retirement 
from active, aggressive operation, find them- 
selves subject to change in employment. To 
many of these young men the field of life in- 
surance offers splendid and unusual oppor- 
tunities. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BusINESS CHANGES 

Few people realize that the life insurance 
business is one of the best paid professions in 
the world which a man can adopt without 
capital or technical education and experience. 
It is one of the very few occupations in which 
a man can engage without previous training 
or financial preparation, be paid while learning, 
and eventually make a good living year after 
year, depending entirely upon the ability he 
develops. 

Life insurance superintendents and man- 
agers will undoubtedly collect much new mate- 
rial from the conditions created by these con- 
stant changes in industrial affairs all over the 
country.. The trained mechanics and technical 
men can, of course, find good places at this 
time in various branches of work developed by 
the war, but there will be thousands of men of 
other types affected by war conditions who can 
be attracted to life insurance as a vocation. 
With such men there is bound to be a per- 
centage of mighty good life insurance material 
which can be moulded and trained into suc- 
cessful salesmanship. 

To these men, as well as those now in the 
business, present-day conditions, instead of 
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creating fear and distrust, should be regarded 
as presenting opportunities for building up a 
-good volume of business and creating steady, 
permanent incomes. 


Month of February 

The month of February has played an im- 
portant part in American history. It was on 
February 22, 1732, that Washington, leader of 
men, was born, while on February 12, 18009, 
Lincoln, the wise, the kind, the best loved of 
American Presidents, first saw the light. Both 
of these men had qualities that made them 
great, and yet in many respects they were very 
unlike. We like to draw the distinction and 
emphasize this point as an encouragement to 
some of our readers. Just what do we mean 
hy that? 

Listen. 

Are there not among our readers who have 
often been discouraged because they felt that 
they lacked certain qualities that were pos- 
sessed in large degree by other insurance men 
who are successful? Those who lacked those 
qualities deemed them essential to success, and 
have at times felt that they were handicapped 
to the point of failure without them. 

3ut listen: “One star differeth from another 
star in glory,” and those qualities that com- 
bined to make a Washington are not all essen- 
tial in the development of a Lincoln. Also the 
reverse is true. 

The message of this birthday month of the 
Presidents therefore is this: 

Don't be discouraged because you haven't 
the fine physique or courtly manners of Agent 
Brown. Seek diligently to cultivate those 
graces and gifts that you have and don’t envy 
your contemporary his accomplishments, 

If, however, there are qualities possessed 
by Agent Brown that you believe are essential 
to the successful career of a life insurance 
salesman, seek to cultivate those qualities your- 
self, and if you try hard enough you will suc- 
ceed. 





To Study Social Insurance 

A joint resolution has been introduced into the 
House of Reresentatives by Congressman Meyer 
London, of New York, directing the Secretary 
of Labor to make an investigation and report 
regarding insurance against unemployment, in- 
validity and old age. The Secretary is to in- 
vestigate the advisability of adopting a system 
of national insurance against unemployment, 
invalidity and old age and also the advisability 
of establishing a comprehensive system of public 
works conjointly with unemployment insurance 
or as a separate measure, to minimize unem- 
ployment. 





Value of Publications of The Spectator 
Company 

Heffner & Smith, general agents of the 
Farmers National Life, commend the follow- 
ing publications of The Spectator Company— 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,”’ by 
Wm. Alexander; “Plain Hints,’ by C. Warren 
Pickell, and ‘‘Multiplying Your Income,’ by 
Wm. T. Nash, by saying: “These works are a 
great inspiration to the men that work with 
this agency. No general agency should be with- 
out them.”’ 
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Ten Young Chaps in a Row and the 
Directory from A to Izzard 





FIVE STRAWS 





The Man Who Thought Life Insurance Pemiums 
Were Chucked Into the Fire and a Band of 
Leather 

It was a jolly family, two boys and two girls 
—and the youngest was a_ golden-haired 
darling who had not been limping but a few 
vears. Every week she was taken to a doctor, 
and what with his skillful attention, and the 
braces which supported her twisted little leg, 
there was reason to hope that by the time she 
was a young woman she would be cured. 

The father, “Jimmy Brown,” as the boys in 
the office called him, received a fair salary and 
looked forward to a higher position in the 
New England factory. Mrs. Brown was a 
delicate little woman, and in her young days 
had not been trained in any work except that 
of a housewife. The eldest boy was sixteen. 

Brown had not saved but a few hundreds; 
his salary was not large, and what with the 
expert services that had been required by 
little Eunice—there had been two operations— 
he could not be expected to save much. An 
agent for a company which wrote both indus- 
trial and regular managed to insure Brown 
for a monthly premium policy of five hundred 
dollars. 

Brown was an optimistic fellow, and_ his 
wife had heard somebody say that paying 
money into life insurance “is like putting it 
into a hole in the ground.” Her husband was 
such a healthy creature! Hadn't been ill since 
she had known him! But she had no relatives 
who could help her in an emergency, and 
Brown himself was giving a petty portion of 
his salary to help support his mother. 

Every time the agent called he casually sug- 
gested that the policy ought to be larger, but 
Brown always laughed. He, like his wife, 
looked upon life insurance premiums much as 
if he threw the money into the fire. One day 
an agent called whom Brown had never seen 
before. “They've transferred me to. this 
route,” he said. 


AN UNDERSHIRT 


The former agent had been the ordinary type 
of “jollier.” He always made the fellows in 
the factory office laugh. The new man had a 
pleasant way of speaking, but he was different. 
3rown was impressed by the earnest manner in 
which this fellow attended to his business. 
And he was a shrewd man, and at the third 
interview he got Brown talking about his 
family. The story of crippled little Eunice 
was told, and in a joking way Brown gave 
what his wife thought of life insurance. As 
he listened, the agent's face became more and 
more serious. 

“By thunder, man!” at length he exclaimed. 
“You've never been sick and all that! But, you 
know, this five hundred you’ve got! Now this 
five hundred! Say, if anything should happen 


Thursday 


it’s so wretchedly little. Something similar, 
say, as if | went around on this raw March 
day with nothing over my hide but my under- 
shirt, [ll drop in next week; but—let me ask 
you a question ?” 

STRAWS 

Brown was chuckling about an undershirt as 
a protection. “Go ahead with your question,” 
he said. 

“My question is this: What would you 
think of a man who as a safeguard against an 
attack from submarines carried, when he sailed 
through the danger zone, five straws in his 
pocket as a life preserver? No, don’t laugh! 
Think it over! Talk with your wife! Five 
straws in your vest pocket as a life preserver! 
I'll he in one week from to-day.” 

The question had been asked with such earn- 
estness that for once Brown did consider how 
petty in an emergency his five hundred would 
be. And when a fellow goes fishing, if he 
selects the right bait and gets a nibble, he'll 
land his fish—if he knows his business. When 
the agent called again he wrote Brown for a 
policy that the week before the healthy little 
man would not have believed he could carry. 
The policy was an ordinary life for five 
thousand dollars, premiums payable quarterly, 
and Brown dug into his little savings account 
for the first premium. 

Of course, Brown got his feet wet that night, 
and pneumonia, etc., etc., and the five thousand 
saved his wife and children from charitable 
institutions. Nothing of the kind. Brown 
continued to be in the best of health, and his 
wife and he slipped back to the notion that 
life insurance was about the same as if they 
chucked the money into the fire. 

THE UNEXPECTED 

But the agent was so persistent in his col- 
lections that Brown, who was easy to handle, 
paid up promptly. Time went on for two 
years. One day Brown was requested by the 
manager to look over a new machine which 
had been installed. Brown spent some time 
with the head mechanic, examining the big 
piece of automatic machinery and watching it 
do its work. Afterward the mechanic said that 
he’d never know just how the accident hap- 
pened. Brown, who was wearing a long over- 
coat, must have got too close to the speeding 
leather band. All in a second, the mechanic 
heard a scream and saw Brown in the clutches 
of the drum at the ceiling. The power was 
turned off and Brown fell to the floor. 

That’s pretty much the whole story. Only 
Brown is paralyzed from his neck to his hips. 
After a fashion he can walk, but he cannot use 
his arms. What kind of security would Brown 
be without his life insurance for a loan of two 
thousand dollars? And that is the amount, 
with the policy as security, Mrs. Brown bor- 
rowed. With the two thousand she bought out 
a boarding house in the town. The family 
have been kept together. The eldest boy has 
a good position, the other boy is finishing 
high school, and the girls are helping their 
mother. Again, lift your hat high to life in- 
surance ! 

“The unexpected always happens.” The 
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agent who pushed Brown the five thousand is 
4 believer in the maxim. 

Stand ten young chaps in a row. The fel- 
low at the end will die in his bed at sixty- 
three. The next chap? Do you see the skull 
and crossbones—unpleasant things to talk, all 
too real—hehind him? Five years from now a 
touch of rheumatism will hit his heart. The 
next chap? Well, it’s horrible, but there'll be 
4 railroad accident and his body will be found 
under the wreck. The next? But what’s the 
use in telling the tragedy that comes to all 
humans ? 

Life insurance is a serious business. The 
cub agent should keep this before him. Ander- 
sons, Browns, and all the rest to the end of the 
alphabet are like the ten young chaps. The 
one thing, the supreme thing, is a pressing need 
for life insurance. They ought to be willing 
to do without other things to get it. But they 
have to be taught. 

Farnestness, earnestness—and more, more 
earnestness! This is what, Mister Industrial 
and Mister Ordinary, you must have behind 
your rate book. 


Italian National Insurance Institute 

A decree published at Rome, December 3, 1917, 
authorized the National Insurance Institute to 
reinsure, during the war, ordinary risks of navi- 
gation, within limits which shall be established 
by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and La- 
bor, in concert with the Minister of the Treas- 
ury, according to a report from Consul General 
Wilber at Genoa. 

A commission presided over by the president 
or vice-president of the council of administra- 
tion of the National Insurance Institute, and 
composed of the counselor delegate of the in- 
stitute itself, the director-general of the credit 
association for co-operation and private insur- 
ance, and the representatives of the ministries 
of the treasury, of the navy, of industry, com- 
merce and labor, and of transportation, will su- 
perintend all which concerns the technical pro- 
cedure of the new administration, as well as that 
intrusted to the National institute by a Royal 
decree of August 30, 1914. 


Several Promotions Announced 

The Public Savings of Indianapolis has made 
a number of staff changes as follows: Agent H. 
Washburn, promoted to superintendent at Indi- 
anapolis; J. W. Seamon, appointed superinten- 
dent at Brazil; the Crawfordsville independent 
superintendency transferred to the Terre Haute 
district; Agent A. M. Shanks of Kokomo, pro- 
moted to superintendent at Kokomo; Agent 
W. C. Holmes of Fort Wayne, promoted to home 
office inspector; Agent W. J. Gossman of Ko- 
komo, promoted to superintendent at Kokomo; 
Superintendent Charles A. Heilman of Kokomo, 
transferred to New Castle. 


Colonial Life Changes 
The Colonial Life of Jersey City has announced 
the following changes: Harry Davis, assistant 
Manager, Dover; W. Claypoole, assistant man- 
ager, Atlantic City. 





—Dr. William W. Quinlan, medical referee at the 
Chicago office of the Mutual Life of New York, has 
been made supervising medical referee of the com- 
pany for the territory west of Chicago. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Many Agents Enter Military Service of 
the United States 





CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 





Records of Many Men Result in Advances 
ing Producers 


Lead- 


The United States Government has drawn 
heavily on the agency force of E. J. Clark of 
Baltimore, State agent for Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, for the John Hancock Mu- 
tual. Three of these gentlemen were listed in 
our October issue. They are Gust. G. Reiniger, 
formerly district agent in the District of Colum- 
bia, now Captain, 138th Field Artillery, United 
States Reserves, at Fort Snelling, Minnesota: 
Earl Withgott, formerly agent at Easton, Md. 
now captain United States Reserves, at Camp 
McClellan, Alabama; Harlan Johnson, first 
lieutenant 115th Infantry, United States Re- 
serves, at Camp McClellan, Alabama. 

Mr. Reiniger was formerly in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and Messrs. 
Withgott and Johnson have for several years 
been officers in the First Maryland Regiment, 
hence their present high ranking in the ser- 
vice. 

In addition to the foregoing, Charles Reeves 
Rowdybush, formerly of Mr. Clark’s Washington 
department, is now in France on a special mis- 
sion for the United States Treasury Department. 
The services of William H. Spurgin of the Wash- 
ington department have been requisitioned for 
certain clerical work in the United States War 
Department. R. Russell Swigert of the Balti- 
more office has recently received notice to re- 
port for training in one of the aviation camps 
for a first lieutenancy. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The closing month of the year finds the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who have performed meritorious 
service as agents, rewarded by promotion to as- 
sistants’ positions in the districts of their ser- 
vice: Theodore J. Olson, Cambridge; William A. 
McKenney, Cambridge; Henry A. Mooney, 
Boston; Aaron Weinberg, Salem; Bryant V. 
Stone, Boston; Luke J. McGuiness, Providence; 
Frank Schwartz, Camden; Sagar H. Nutter, 
Springfield; Chester W. O'Connor, Cambridge. 

Promoted and_ transferred: Francis C. 
Bischoff, agent at Philadelphia 2, to claim ad- 
juster; Lester L. Piper, agent to application in- 
spector and claim adjuster, at Cleveland 1; 
Elmer C. Binz, agent at Germantown, to as- 
sistant at Trenton, N. J.; Edward J. Marratt, 
agent at New York 1, to cashier at Bridgeport; 
William B. Brower, application inspector and 
claim adjuster at Jersey City. 

Assistants transferred: Charles H. Davis, from 
Cambridge to Pittsburgh 2; Peter R. Gorman, 
from Albany to Providence; Michael J. O’Mal- 
ley, from Detroit to Waltham; Edwin Markee, 
from Philadelphia 2 to Chester. 

Other changes are: Walter G. Garretts, from 
cashier at Camden to cashier at Philadelphia 3; 
Lewis F. Bryant, cashier at Brockton to cashier 
at Hartford; Robert de Jarnette, from assistant 
eashier at Baltimore to cashier at Camden; 
John J. Mason, clerk to cashier at Brockton; 
Michael F. McLaughlin, application inspector 
and claim adjuster at Jersey City to cashier at 
Philadelphia 2; Michael F. McCormick, from 
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application inspector to assistant superinten- 
dent at Detroit. 


LEADING PRODUCERS 

The ten leading agents in weekly premium in- 
crease for the eleven months ended with No- 
vember are: E. Marottee, Springfield; V. Ro- 
mano, Brooklyn 3; J. Redfearn, Haverhill; A. R. 
Serena, Yonkers; E. F. Sullivan, Springfield; 
L. Bereo, Brooklyn 3; H. Lamm, Long Island 
City; J. Newrmhan, New York 4; E. G. Coppola, 
Providence; J. S. Mahoney, Springfield. 


On the Job 


A man who is on the fringe of life insurance 
affairs sometimes drops into one of those 
offices where several agents have desks in the 
same room. There are five in that office, and 
two of the desks are nearly always closed. One 
of the desks is generally occupied, and on a 
recent visit the occupant picked up his grumble 
pretty much where he had left it the last time 
the visitor had called. 

“How does he do it?” he growled, pointing 
to one of the desks which hardly ever had an 
occupant. “Such blamed luck I’ve never seen! 
A hundred thousand case last month, and now 
he tells me he’s got his hooks into the very 
whale of a partnership insurance. It gets 
my goat!” he continued, bitterly. ‘“‘He’s the 
fellow who writes the biz of this ranch. I grub 
along and don't dig up enough hardly to pay 
the milk bill.” 

The visitor did not wait to hear more, he 
had heard the grumble time and time before. 
And as he left the office he wondered why it 
was that the grumbler had never caught onto 
the fact that he, the poorest producer in the 
office, was nearly always at the rest cure of the 
office chair, while the others, and particularly 
the man whom he had grumbled about, were 
on the street or interviewing a prospect. 

One of the strange things about life is the 
blindness of most men to their faults, and as 
io how the faults stand in the way of their 
success. If the scales that cover the eves could 
only be removed! 

The agency business is unlike any other busi- 
Instead of pushing- another 
fellow, you’ve got to push yourself. And what 
an agent needs is a mental ejecting spring that 
will hurl him from his chair and from the 
door of his den every time he feels an inclina- 
ion to take refuge. For the inclination to take 
refuge in an office chair comes to every man: 
there is absolutely none who does not have to 
push himself to his daily grind. There is 
none who prefers to propel himself from office 
to office. 

The industrial agent may say that all this 
does not apply to himself as much as it does 
to the agent of ordinary insurance. He may 
say that he is compelled to make his rounds, 
whether he feels like it or not, and that for 
him there is little chance of retiring to a den 
and an office chair. To an extent this is true. 
But there are two ways of collecting a debit 
and making the rounds of an industrial route. 
One can be called the office chair method, 
where the agent collects his premiums as if 
he were a peripatetic cash register. The 


ness whatever. 
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other! The other is the method where the 
agent drives himself to be earnest, energetic 
and really on the job, as intent on the job as 
is the soldier in the trench. 

Success in any work comes by self-denial. 
Multi-millionaires, who have made their mil- 
lions for themselves, know how those millions 
have been purchased. Toil that the ordinary 
man shrinks from as he would shrink from the 
Asiatic cholera, toil that is iron-hard, cease- 
less, unrelenting. That's the kind of toil that 
the big men of business have to put into things 
if they are to be big men and keep themselves 
big men. And that is the kind of toil that 
every industrial agent must put into his work 
if he would be successful. Self-denying toil! 
Toil that automatically ejects the agent from 
the easy chair and the office den. Toil that 
forgets the desire for repose, toil that is never 
ceasing, toil that is relentless in its push. 

Let all of us dig in again with renewed zeal. 
Let all of us determine that we will deserve 
success, and that instead of spending time 
grumbling about some other fellow’s success, 
we will conserve our energies, that we will 
forget ease, that we will count no repose at the 
expense of success as of value, that we will, 
in brief, go at it and keep at it with no thought 
of letting up. 

—Huff, Dreyer & Co., Inc., have advanced Joseph 
L. Sanders by electing him assistant secretary, in 
recognition of ability and faithful service. R. V. 
Smith, formerly connected with the Consolidated 
Brokers, has been made office manager, and William 
A. Muhl has been appointed superintendent of their 
schedule department. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Members of Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Club Asked About Annual Meeting 








MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT DRYDEN 





Items of Interest from the Industrial Branch--- 
Changes and Promotions 


President Forrest F. Dryden of The Prudential 
has sent the following bulletin to members of 
the 1918 $100,000 Club regarding the annual 
meeting: 


In June last we advised you that the 1918 Con- 
vention of the $100,000 League would be held in 
May or June unless the National situation should 
prevent. 

Since that time we have given the matter of 
this year’s convention the most careful consider- 
ation. Realizing fully the benefits which we 
have obtained by these conferences, in which we 


‘have been able to discuss with you the problems 


of the business, and by an interchange of views 
facilitate their solution, we have, nevertheless, 
come to the conclusion that under conditions 
now existing we ought not to hold a conven- 
tion. Our decision has been anticipated by the 
suggestions which we have received from the 
field, and the reasons therefor are obvious. 

While we can, of course, make no definite 
statement at this time as to when a convention 
will be held, we can only say that we shall wel- 
come the first favorable opportunity to meet 
with the members of the League, and that, in 
the meanwhile, we shall endeavor to keep in as 
close touch with our membership as is possible. 
If it is impossible to hold the conference this 
year, all who have qualified for League member- 
ship during 1917, together with those who qualify 
for League membership during 1918, will be in- 
vited to the next convention, if in the service of 
the company at that time. 


A NEW AGENT’S RECORD 
On November 20, last, Agent B. B. Stevens as- 





Thursday 


sumed charge of a newly-formed debit of $120 
in the Tyrone assistancy, Altoona (Pa.) district 
The account rendered showed gross arrearg of 
$6.54 and advance payments of $183.60. For the 
week of January 7 the debit, which had been in- 
creased to $137, carried gross arrears of $3.38 
with advance payments of $686.41, the splendid 
improvement in the latter item having been 
gradually effected week by week. In addition to 
the foregoing, Mr. Stevens had an exceptionally 
large issue of industrial business to his credit 
for January 7, and very substantial advance 
collections were made thereon. 

G. D. Hill of Wilmington, Del., and H. q 
Reynolds of Washington, D. C., were promoted to 
assistant superintendencies from agencies jp 
their respective districts for the week of 
January 7. 

JAMESTOWN DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The year just closed was a banner one for the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) district, the accomplish. 
ments, both industrial and ordinary, exceeding 
all previous achievements; many creditable 
agency records contributing toward the favor- 
able showing. In the ordinary department 
Agent Andrew S. Polasik was among the leaders, 
Mr. Polasik entered the service at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., a detached assistancy, in June, 1916, and 
gave a good account of himself during the rest 
of that year. He started 1917 in an aggressive 
manner and has not since slackened his pace, 
Other features of his work have not been ne- 
glected, an average weekly net industrial in- 
crease of nearly 50 cents being maintained, to- 
gether with a splendid improvement in general 
debit condition. 

R. C. Shoop, an agent in Shamokin, Pa., 
started the new year with $2.50 of industrial and 
$5000 of ordinary for the first week. In addi- 
tion his account for that week carried advance 
payments of 710 per cent, and only 3 per cent 
arrears. 

Agent W. C. McCain, whose debit is in the 
Warren assistancy of the Oil City (Pa.) district, 
made an average industrial increase of more 
than $1 per week for the past fifty-two weeks, 
and his account for January 7 shows seven per 
cent of arrears. Mr. McCain evidently intends 
to occupy a higher place on the company’s 
records this year than he did last. 








Illinois. 


industrial insurance of good record 


TT Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and throughout 


in Chicago, Chicago. Heights, 





A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 

This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 


industrial life insurance. 
Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the “forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically ali one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
‘“‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 


months. 
Increase in Premium Income............ 20 Per Cent 
NSSCREREO FIN TABRCES 55 si o5cs 06,50: ceo eeiweinioleis 5 5.0.6 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l. Mar. 














FOR THE EFFICIENT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
A convincing pamphlet, by William T. Nash, presenting effective arguments for 
nfluencing capable men to enter the business of selling life insurance. 32 pages and 
cover. 
Prices: Single copy, 25 cents; 25 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $8.00; 100 copies, 
$12.00; 500 copies, $40.00; 1000 copies, $60.00; 5,000 copies, $200.¢0. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange. 135 William St,, New York. 
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A GOOD JOB 


White Hair Cannot Chuck a Chap and 
Wrinkles Do Not Count 








A BUSINESS CAT 





Officers Who Took to a Cold Handout While 
Purple and Fine Linen Came to Agents 

Some years ago a New York life insurance 
company was sold and the company was re- 
moved to a distant city. The subsequent his- 
tory of the concern is not particularly com- 
plimentary to those concerned in the selling 
nor to those who managed affairs afterward. 
Let that pass; it is ancient history. Inciden- 
tally, the officers and many of the clerks lost 
their positions, and some of them will never 
get on their feet again. But did the agents 
suffer? Not on your necktie pin! That is, if 
we cut out the loss of long-period renewals, 
very long-period renewals. One and all, the 
agents dropped into the service of other com- 
panies—indeed, they were solicited, nay, pulled 
into new berths—and a number of them have 
made much more money than they did while 
with the bartered company. 

A life insurance agent is a cat with even 
more than seven business lives. Officers and 
clerks of the reinsured company had to hunt 
for new jobs, and mostly what was offered to 
them was a back-door handout of almighty 
thin bread, not spread with even peanut but- 
ter. But the agents! If they were any good at 
all, they had their choice of almost any com- 
pany. Indeed, for the best of them, the rivalry 
between companies to obtain their services was 
keen and almost bitter. 


LIKE THE Coon 

When another company was reinsured, a 
firm which we will call Watkins & Jones were 
the New York city agents. The firm had any 
number of offers, general managers coming 
from distant cities to secure their services. 
To-day, Watkins & Jones are a plutocratic con- 
cern. Their chuckout was a chuckout into 
munificence, into agency purple and fine linen, 
as it were. And so it goes; the agent need not 
fear loss of a job—he has as many jobs as 
there are companies. 

In some ways, indeed in many ways, the life 
insurance agent has the best and most secure 
berth that men hold anywhere. And not the 
least of the advantages is this security and 
independence. He is more independent than the 
coon of which the colored gentleman com- 
plained, which was hunted without the con- 
venience of dogs. 

“Der trubble ‘bout dat kind of coon huntin’ 


is dat while you’se gettin’ cross th’ marsh ter 
th’ coon tree, Mister Coon ain’t in dat tree— 
he’s got as many trees fo’ his refuge as he 
has hairs in his tail.” 

It has to be acknowledged, of course, and 
by the most successful agents, that there are 
plenty of discouragements and trials in wear- 
ing the pavements in pursuit of prospects. So 
it helps an agent a whole heap to see clearly 
some of the advantages of his splendid trade. 
and it is surely a fine thing for him to be cer- 
tain that if anything happens to his company 
he can always drop into a new berth as easily 
as a plumber in pipe-freezing time can get a 
job. 

But, Mister Agent, and particularly Mister 
Industrial, please remember that this security 
refers, mostly, to the honest and _ efficient 
agent. The honest and efficient officer of the 
reinsured company may never be able to land 
another honorable and remunerative position. 
But, repeated again, the honest and efficient 
agent can have his choice, pretty much like a 
boy in a cherry tree. 


Ace No DRAWBACK 


Besides the seourity of his living, no mat- 
ter what happens, there are other almighty 
big advantages concerning agency work. In- 
deed, there are so many advantages that there 
is not space here to set them all down. But 
take this! Did you ever hear of a skillful 
agent refused a job because of his age? When 
a man applies for an ordinary job, almost the 
first question asked is “How old are you?” 
And a multitude of skilled workers in profes- 
sions and trades are turned right down be- 
cause of age. 

This matter of continued chance of employ- 
ment, notwithstanding age, is an important 
one. Daily you meet poor, old has-beens, 
whose only handicap is white hair and wrin- 
kled faces. You, Mister Industrial, or Mister 
Any Agent, need not worry yourself about 
white hair or a wrinkled face. 

A hard trade in some ways? For sure! If 
it wasn’t, you can be certain that there’d be 
nobody to insure—every prospect would be an 
agent. As it is a hard trade in some ways it 
is helpful to consider other kinds of work and 
ask ourselves if we were offered a chance 
whether we could make a change. Would you, 
Mister Industrial, like to be a farmer and 
spend your days at farm work? You know 
you would not. Would you like to sit on a 
stool and keep books? I can hear your derisive 
laughter. Would you like to run a corner 
grocery, or keep a restaurant, or sell under- 
shirts and neckties in a gent’s furnishing 


store? Never, you say. So please get this 


deep under your skin, Mister Industrial. If 
you can make only the most modest of livings 
at it, your trade is the most healthy, the most 
interesting, the most independent, the most 
broadening, the most heart- and brain-filling of 
any. And if you should ever take up another. 
you'll look back on your canvassing days as 
the most pleasant of your entire life. 


BEST ON EartuH 

Why is all this true? It is mainly true be- 
cause of all lines of work the agent’s is per- 
haps of all the most helpful to others. Hence 
soliciting for one or another company doesn’t 
matter, and old age doesn’t matter, and hence 
all the other advantages. For the ancient law 
always holds good—to serve others is to serve 
self. Counting out religious work as not 
strictly a business, there is but the physician’s 
profession that can be compared in helpfulness 
with the solicitor’s. The doctor, too, serves 
himself when he serves others; the age of a 
doctor doesn’t count, and wherever he lands 
there he can find work. The doctor’s trade is 
a helpful trade to others, but in many respects 
the solicitor’s trade is even more helpful than 
the doctor’s. 

Good old job, life insurance? So good that 
the best of us are unworthy of it. Yes—and 
hard. Beastly hard, frequently, but the best 
job on earth! 


Profiteering 

We are hearing a good deal about the 
smelling-to-Heaven patriots who are loading 
their cash drawers with the results of their 
patriotism. There’s nothing new in this. Dur- 
ing the campaign of the Jerseys, Washington 
declared that the greatest enemy of the new 
republic was the low creature who would gorge 
himself on plunder while the soldiers went 
without food and risked their lives against the 
enemy. Washington, said, in effect, that it 
would give him pleasure to stand these traitors 
against a wall and order a firing squad to use 


‘bullets where they would do the most good for 


the country. 

It is noticeable, and we should keep the fact 
ever before us, that while various industries 
are accused of profiting by the war that life 
insurance has received no black mark. Nor 
will the business of life insurance be accused 
of aiding the enemy by making undue profits, 
or indeed any profits, out of this chaos of blood 
and destruction. At such a time the motives 
of men are examined as if under a microscope. 
And when the lists of American casualties begin 
to pour in the microscope will become daily 
more and more powerful. The men who are 
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filling their pockets out of this world war had 
better secure a sure refuge. They will need it. 

Life insurance is one of the few commodities 
that are not soaring sky-high in price. If the 
premiums on life insurance policies had ad- 
vanced, as has the price of butter, for ex- 
ample, the rates would have been doubled. 
And if life insurance had become as expensive 
as many other things, a howl of indignation 
would have arisen; and we can imagine the 
congressional and legislative committees which 
would be sitting, calling the officers of com- 
panies before them to find out why the cost of 
life insurance had increased. 

Considering the benefits offered, never has 
life insurance been so cheap, and never has 
industrial life insurance, in particular, been so 
cheap. And, doubtless, life insurance will be 
cheaper yet. Indeed, the absorbing idea that 
actuates the manager of life insurance com- 
panies is to make life insurance as cheap as 
possible, 

There must be an underlying reason why 
life insurance does not follow the trend of 
other commodities and why life insurance is 
constantly growing cheaper. And if we ex- 
amine the fundamentals of American life in- 
surance companies we will discover this reason. 
It is precisely the same reason why the trans- 
portation of packages, irrespective of a war 
tax, has been constantly growing less. At the 
end of the revolutionary war, when the great 
republic had just begun its career, the cost of 
sending a letter from New York to Boston 
was twenty-five cents. We can imagine what 
the cost would have been to send a letter from 
New York to the Pacific Coast, if that had 
been possible. The other day the writer sent 
a large package by parcel post to a more dis- 
tant city than Boston, and the expense was less 
than the letter postage to that city in early 
days. 

What has parcel post to do with life in- 
surance? As managed by the American life 
insurance companies, life insurance is not a 
profiteering business, in war times or in any 
times. It is analogous to the parcel post. It 
is strictly a co-operative enterprise, managed 
solely for the benefit of the policyholders. 
Therefore the cost has not advanced, therefore 
the cost will not advance, therefore during the 
war no legislative committee will examine the 
rates of life insurance companies and order the 
rates to be decreased. 

It is well that the industrial agent, as well as 
all agents, should fully comprehend the com- 
modity which they handle. It is a commodity 
that is a necessity for all, and it is sold at 
prices that would be bargain prices at any time, 
and at present are bargain prices indeed, Let 
the agent constantly shout the cheapness and 
the excellence of the wares he is offering. 
There are no other wares on the market of- 
fered at such low prices, there are no other 
wares that should be so attractive to the buyer. 
Shout your wares. Show how cheap and good 
they are. Make comparisons with the methods 
pursued by the life insurance managers as 
contrasted with the methods of the managers 
of some other lines of business. 
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Field Men Not Resting on Laurels of 
Greatest Year 





CONSERVING OLD BUSINESS 





Agents Receive Promotion for Good Work— 
Leaders in Ordinary 


With the close of 1917 the agents of The 
Prudential pointed with pride to the record 
they had made, which in all items surpassed 
all previous achievements. They are not rest- 
ing now, however, on what they did last year, 
for each is doing his utmost to conserve the 
vast amount of business that was placed last 
year by lowering lapses to the minimum. They 
recognize that the only ‘‘business that pays is 
the business that stays.’’ 

Many agents have won through their per- 
sistent efforts well-earned recognition, and 
have had the title of assistant superintendent 
added to their names. Among these are the 
folowing: N. J. McLeod, Hamilton, Ont.; A. 
R. F. Richards, Toronto 1; J. A. Troke and L. 
A. Marrin, Toronto 2; C. W. Bartholomew, 
Guelph, Ont.; I. S. MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man.; 
E. D. Coffin, Montreal 1; W. St. John, Chicago 
6, to assistant in Chicago 7; Oscar Rheinhardt, 
from agent at Rahway, N. J., to assistant super- 
intendent at Elizabeth; G. Giacone, from agent 
in Brooklyn 11 to assistant in Brooklyn 4; N. 
Abigail, from agent at Rochester 1 to assistant 
at Canajoharie, Utica district; Frank E. Hood, 
from agent at Charleston, V. Va., to assistant 
at Huntington, W. Va.; George F. Ashenhart, 
assistant at Huntington, W. Va., transferred 
to Portsmouth, Ohio, Chillicothe district; L. 
L. McKenzie, San Bernardino, Cal.; John A. 
Roddie, San Diego, Cal; Alfred O. Mueller and 
Peter Larsen, Portland, Ore.; H. M. Moyer, 
Allentown, Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 

On June 18 last Agent Reinhold A. Honskamp 
of the Pittsburgh 4 district began his Prudential 
career. Since then he has done especially well 
in the management of his debit, which equals 
approximately $125. For week of December 3 
no arrears were shown, and the advance pay- 
ments equaled $364.80, thus demonstrating what 
can be done during the holiday season. For the 
first five weeks of this year the arrears have 
not exceeded 35 cents on the debit, and the 
week of February 11 showed no arrears, while 
the advance payments were up to the high 
figure of $688.06. Mr. Honskamp no doubt would 
gladly outline to anyone applying for informa- 
tion just what methods should be employed to 
bring about a fine debit condition. 

Superintendent James S. Kendall, who has 
achieved prominence because of the excellent 
results attending his management of Chicago 1, 
has been transferred to the Los Angeles, Cal., 
2 district. 

After five years’ continuous service, Agent 
M. J. Greenwell of Baltimore 2 has been enrolled 
a member of Class A of The Prudential Old 
Guard, and Agent S. C. Wherley, also of 
Baltimore 2, having now been in continuous 
service ten years, has moved on to Class B. 

Superintendent Peter Larkin of Brooklyn 11 
has’ the distinction of commanding the leading 
district of Division B as to ordinary for 1918. 
The Brooklyn 11 staff is out for great returns 
in the current campaign; four of the assistants, 
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I. Sciacchitano, M. Olins, T. S. Hughes and J, 

. Morris, are listed with the company’s ordi- 
nary leaders, and every man in the district 
seems determined to do his best. 

Two more Canadian representatives haye 
completed five years of continuous and faithful 
service with the company and have been 
awarded the Class A badge and certificate of 
The Prudential Old Guard, Assistant Superip. 
tendent G. Langlois of Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
and Agent C. N. Brown of Kingston, Ont., are 
the worthy gentlemen, and best wishes with 
congratulations are extended to them. 

W. H. Heard, conducting an agency in the 
Philadelphia 3 district, who had a very favor- 
able record during 1917, has started off the new 
year in great shape, being credited with a good- 
ly amount of ordinary and industrial business, 
He has also materially reduced the grossg ar- 
rears and increased the gross advance pay- 
ments on his debit from 137 to 198 per cent. 


LEADERS IN DIVISION J 


Here are the names of the men of Division J 
who led the way through 1917 in the writing of 
ordinary, and they are deserving of a full 
measure of credit for their achievements: 
Assistant Superintendents E. E. Sullivan, Chi- 
cago 1; A. Lothamer, Detroit 1; B. T. Malloy, 
Chicago 1; J. T. Birch, Chicago 5, and 0, 
Prager, Chicago 9. Agents J. F. Dredge, De- 
troit 1; H. R. Goodheart, Chicago 4; E. Linden- 
thal, Chicago 5; W. H. McConnell, Detroit 2; 
A. W. T. Westergren, Chicago 1; A. 0. 
Schlieske, Chicago 6; E. W. Wilson, Chicago 1; 
D. T. Walker, Chicago 9; H. F. Wallbaum, Chi- 
cago 5, and S. E. Kuit, Chicago 3. 

Splendid work was accomplished in Division 
J during 1917 in the building of industrial in- 
crease, and the following-named were the ones 
who reached the highest point and are deserv- 
ing of honorable mention: Assistant Superin- 
tendents P. Clark, Chicago 2; A. L. Swendsen, 
Chicago 7; W. T. O’Rourke, Chicago 2; A. 
Lothamer, Detroit 1, and T. J. Daly, Chicago 8. 
Agents P. Griffin, Chicago 2; A. Mara, Chicago 
6; F. W. Buck, Detroit 1; W. R. Burnett, De- 
troit 2; S. Wolf, Detroit 1; A. J. Schilkey, De- 
troit 1; J. S. Saffer, Chicago 6; J. R. Kennedy, 
Saginaw, Mich.; A. B. Nash, Detroit 2, and E. 
D. Patterson, Detroit 1. 


CELEBRATE BIG YEAR 


On January 24 Assistant Superintendent J. W. 
Canfield of Tamaqua, Pa. (Pottsville district), 
leading assistant superintendent in Division K, 
with respect to industrial for 1917, tendered a 
turkey dinner at the Elks’ clubhouse to the 
members of his staff, their wives or lady 
friends. Other invited guests were Division 
Manager Morton Schiff, Superintendent W. E. 
Quinlan, Postmaster E. M. Hirsch, A. B. Seal, 
cashier Tamaqua National Bank; S. G. Selig- 
man, chairman, Four-Minute Men; J. M. Harris, 
editor of the Evening Courier; Medical Exam- 
iner W. G. Jones and Attorney B. J. Duffy. The 
occasion was greatly enjoyed by all privileged 
to attend, and the members of the staff signi- 
fied their intention to repeat in 1918 the suc- 
cess of the past. 

At the close of the first month of 1918 Agent 
T. Marcelain of Calumet, Mich., is listed as the 
leading agent in industrial of the agency or- 
ganizations of Division P. 

A debit of good size is in the care of Agent 
J. H. Penning of Rockford, Il., who is a most 
systematic collector and is noted for his main- 
tenance of low arears and high advance pay- 
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ments. Twice last year he rendered weekly re- 
ports with no arrears upon them. 

On Monday, February 25, James F. Hamilton, 
formerly assistant superintendent at Altoona, 
Pa., was promoted to the position of agency or- 
ganizer and placed in charge of the Grand 
Island, Neb., staff. 

William L. Hagerty of Kewanee, Ill. (Gales- 
purg district) is now an assistant superin- 
tendent. On Monday, February 18, he took the 
direction of the agents at Macomb, Ill., same 
district. 

Agent H. C. McDonald of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., district is credited with an excellent in- 
dustrial record, and he has also shown satisfac- 
tory progress in ordinary. 

E. J. Bremer, assistant superintendent, was 
recently transferred from Salamanca, N. Y., to 
Dunkirk, N. Y., both detached assistancies of 
the Jamestown district. Frank D. Kenyon was 
promoted from the agency ranks to fill the 
assistancy vacancy at Salamanca. Mr. Kenyon’s 
entire service with the company has been in his 
present locality. 

The promotion of Webster M. Logue from an 
agency in Hollidaysburg, Pa., to the position of 
assistant superintendent in the Altoona district 
proper, is announced as taking effect on Feb- 
ruary 25. The capable manner in which Mr. 
Logue conducted his agency augurs well for his 
suecess in the higher sphere of the company’s 
work. 


Assistant Superintendent James W. Estep of- 


McKeesport, Pa., recently completed ten years 
of service with The Prudential and has been 
presented with his Class B badge of Old Guard 
membership. Mr. Estep was promoted to 
assistant superintendent in September, 1908, and 
has filled that position very capably ever since. 





A Personal Experience 
The following valuable story on ordinary in- 
surance wili be found helpful. It is related as 
an experience of A. C. Strauss, assistant in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., district of The Prudential in 
the Weekly Record: 


Owing to peculiarities in our telephone sys- 
tem, it was necessary for me to use the tele- 
phone in the office of our neighbor, a promi- 
nent West Virginia barrister, where, with desk 
calendars, ete., I had paved my way into the 
good graces of his private secretary, a prom- 
ising law student. 

One day, while expressing my appreciation of 
his courtesies, I stated that my only way of re- 
ciprocating was to give him some inside infor- 
mation on the widow's pension contract, a new 
way by which business and professional men 
protected their families and secure their credits. 

Of course, I knew that nearly every insurance 
man in town had tried to write him, and that 
as soon as he passed the bar examination he 
would take a $5000 endowment policy. But this 
was different from anything he had ever heard; 
to think that at his death his widow would re- 
ceive $615 cash and $25 every month for twenty 
years was wonderful. The price? Great 
heavens! he was not a millionaire; he could 
hardly make ends meet on his present salary. 
“Exactly why your wife should have this pro- 
tection now,’ I replied. ‘“‘You admit that her 
present circumstances are distressing. You ad- 
mit that she is depriving herself not only of 
luxuries, but even of necessities, simply to make 
it easier for you to reach your aim in life. 
Suppose, then, that after years of struggle and 
deprivation you are called from your earthly 
activities before having reached your pinnacle 
and without any provision for the inevitable? 
What would be your widow's circumstances 
then? Who would be taking the chances, you 
or your wife?’’ 

Of course, he had never looked at it that way 
and, I am glad to say, the matter of placing the 
policy was only a question of its arrival at the 
Office. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Achievements of Agents During Early 
Months of Year 





PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 


Live Wires Rewarded for their Efforts—Other 
Items 

The first month of the year finds the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen, who have performed 
meritorious service as agents, rewarded by pro- 
motion to assistants’ positions in the districts 
of their service: Jacob L. Levine, Brooklyn No. 
4; Michael P. Higgins, Brooklyn No. 4; Benja- 
min Hersh, New York No. 3; Edwin C. P. Cot- 
trill, Baltimore; Steve Istvan, Cleveland No. 2; 
Stephen J. Regan, Pittsburgh No. 1; John E. 
Clayton, Newark; Harry A. Harris, Newark; 
Alessandro R. Serena, Yonkers; Hjalmar M. 
Johnson, Cambridge; Michael McFarlane, Hart- 
ford; Patrick M. O’Connor, agent at Yonkers, to 
assistant at Mt. Vernon (New Rochelle de- 
tached staff); Albert H. Cosselman, agent at 
Schenectady to cashier at Amsterdam; and 
Frank J. Reardon, agent at Brooklyn No. 1, to 
cashier at Philadelphia No. 4 

Other changes are: Harold B. Griffin, clerk 
to cashier at Holyoke; Thomas F. King, Jr., 
assistant at Springfield to superintendent at 
Webster; Esther C. Goddard, clerk at South- 
bridge to cashier at Webster; Frederic E. Radie, 
assistant at New Haven to superintendent at 
Ansonia; John P. Maher, clerk at New Haven 
to cashier at Ansonia; Charles Cook, assistant 
at Brooklyn No. 4 to superintendent at New 
Britain; Eva S. Boisvert, clerk to cashier at 
Meriden; Patrick J. Sullivan, assistant at Brook- 
lyn No. 1 to superintendent at Amsterdam, and 
Louis P. Flauaus, assistant at East St. Louis to 
superintendent at Cincinnati No. 2. 

Promotions in the John Hancock service for 
the month of February were: from agent to as- 
sistant, Patrick F. Delehanty, Springfield; 
Arthur L. Biebel, East St. Louis; John H. 
Fiedler, East St. Louis; Samuel Gerling, Sche- 
nectady; Albert J. Burke, Philadelphia No. 4; 
Michael J. Maley, Framingham; Charles A. 
Palioca, Taunton; Thomas J. Faulkenberry, St. 
Louis 1; John B. O’Hanlon, Utica: Morton Bod- 
lander, New Haven; John E. Corcoran, New 
Britain; Thomas F. Fitzgerald, Holyoke (North- 
ampton); and Otto Penter, Cincinnati 1. 

Other promotions were: Anthony King, agent 
at New Haven, to assistant at Ansonia; Alfred 
E. Steiner, agent at New Haven, to assistant at 
Ansonia; Frank J. Link, assistant at East St. 
Louis, to assistant at Cincinnati 2; Bessie Allen, 
elerk to cashier, at Chester; Milton V. Stras- 
burger, claim adjuster, at Baltimore, to as- 
sistant at same agency; Horace Wilbank, agent 
to claim adjuster, at Baltimore; Lester L. Piper, 
application inspector and claim adjuster, to as- 
sistant at Cleveland 1; and Harold W. Heck- 
man, agent at Cleveland 1, to application in- 
spector and claim adjuster at same agency. 


Lower Your Bucket 

A ship had lost her bearings in a hurricane 
and had been driven far out of her course. In 
the delay in making a landfall, the “water in 
the butts went bad,” as they say in the tropics. 
A ship was sighted and a request for sweet 
water was shouted through the speaking- 
trumpet. 


“Let down your bucket where you are!” 
came back the reply. 

The captain believed that the other ship was 
short of water and that his crew were deri- 
sively told to drink sea water. But the cabin 
boy thought it would do no hurt to try a 
bucket of water, and tasting it yelled, “Fresh 
water—everywhere !” 

The hurricane had driven the ship into the 
mouth of the mighty Amazon, and although 
land was unseen the water was pure and sweet. 

Most of us are forever crying out for some 
one to give us the water of opportunity. We 
are thirsting for a chance to show what is in 
us, and we believe that if the opporunity were 
given we would make good. 

Let down your bucket right where you are. 
The waters of your opportunity are right 
around you. They are so far-reaching that 
you can sail on them until life is over. They 
are so deep you will never fathom them—a 
vast ocean of opportunity that you can dip 
your bucket into endlessly. 


Some Remarkable Records 


The achievements of a number of the agencies 
of The Prudential have been such as to warrant 
detailed comment. For instance, the St. Charles, 
Mo., assistancy of the St. Louis No. 3 district, 
which is in charge of Assistant Superintendent 
J. M. Cardoza, is rendering ‘‘constructive ser- 
vice”’ in respect to advance payments. With a 
staff of four agents and a debit aggregating 
$563.07, for the week of January 21, these ex- 
ponents of conservation of business built up 
their advance payments to $2,522.73, or 448 per 
cent of the debit. Furthermore, a favorable 
condition of arrears obtains in the assistancy. 
Prominently standing out among the quartet of 
advance-payment constructors is the work of 
Agent W. T. Sparenberg, with $991.14, or 611 per 
cent, on his $162 debit. 

Luther A. Apgar was appointed an agent in 
the Plainfield, N. J., district on June 13, 1910. 
His record to date might well be termed ideal. 
Last year Mr. Apgar had an industrial increase 
of over $26, with an ordinary production of 
$69,500 net issue. Not a single ‘‘not-taken’”’ 
policy has been charged against him since 1914. 
Further, his debit of $195 carries arrears of but 
$31, with advance payments of $304. 

His success is due to the systematic, business- 
like manner in which he goes about his work. 

When Agent T. E. Stuart of Chicago No. 4 re- 
ceived his debit, week of December 10, 1917, it 
amounted to $1338, upon which arrears of $38.37 
were charged, and the advance payments were 
$251.76. 

For the week of January 28, 1918, the debit 
amounted to $134.57; there was not a penny of 
arrears, either on the collectible debit or on 
business in course of transfer to other agencies, 
there were no pending lapses, and the advance 
payments amounted to $413.06. Truly remark- 
able work this, and all accomplished within 
seven weeks. Agent Stuart is also making fa- 
vorable progress along producing lines. 


Colonial Life Changes 


The following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Life of Jersey City: 
Johen Yewusiak, assistant manager, Charleroi; 
S. Walek, transferred from Jersey City to North 
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Hudson; P. Bianco, transferred from North Hud- 
son to Mt. Vernon. 


The Will and the Income Policy 


When the State’s appraisers, looking for the 
inheritance’ tax, turn the official X-ray on the 
securities of a rich man they frequently find that 
all along his career he had been putting away 
some striking samples of his costly, mistaken 
judgments in investments. 

Current money-market reports show how 
greatly multiplied are the opportunities to make 
mistakes in investment judgments, even for an 
expert, and the man immersed in business- 
building finds it increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish the solid worth among the bewildering 
claims of old and new investment projects; to 
know the false from the true when they look 
so much alike. No man can know infallibly. 

War makes and breaks; so do clashing in- 
terests, and changing zones of trade; new and 
cheaper ways push out the old, crush competi- 
tion and carry business death and wreckage far 
and wide. Business, estate and life are equally 
vulnerable, 

Modern policies, the monthly income policy, 
particularly, furnish the impregnable bulwarks 
to fend off the freaks of Fortune. Here is no 
experiment, no gamble, no_ loophole’ for 
mistakes, no shrinkage in value. In buying the 
protection for each individual of his family out 
of his current income, the father can make and 
execute his will with no fees to be paid, no 
waiting for cash at maturity, no inheritance tax, 
no litigation, and extravagance made impos- 
sible. Thus the family can wait calmly for the 
slow disposal of business and estate. 

Disputed meanings, unfavorable markets for 
real and personal property, litigation by cred- 
itors and partners in the absence of life insur- 
ance, contests by relatives or disinherited chil- 
dren, can delay for many years the partition of 
an estate devised by will, geenrally at great ex- 
pense and shrinkage. 

The monthly income policy presented with 
these arguments wins speedily with the father 
who recognizes his problems, the savings pos- 
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sible and the value of quick financial relief in 
steadying the confused and grief-stricken house- 
hold when death stops the machinery of life. 

The monthly income does greater good and 
gives greater protection to the beneficiary than 
any other form of payment.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


It Safeguards the Rooftree 
TREADING SAFETY-FIRST LANE 


Mr. Man, did you ever stop to think what the 
slogan “Safety first’? means? Do you realize 
that big corporations and all public utilities are 
spending much money for this one purpose, and 
why they are doing so? Do you realize that 
conservation of both life and property has been 
the aim of the United States for the last twenty 
years, and do you realize that you, as a man of 
a family, have the same obligation to that 
family as the corporations have to their men 
or the United States has to her citizens? 

You work from morning until night to protect 
your family. But, Mr. Man, your obligation does 
not cease at that. You still owe them more pro- 
tection, and if death should come in your early 
life, what provision have you made for them? 

SAFETY FIRST IN ACTION 

Do you realize that if your earnings are $100 
a month, you are worth $24,000 in gold, at five 
per cent interest, to your family? What pro- 
vision have you made to continue this income 
to your family after your death? From my own 
experience I have found it impossible to save 
$24,000 out of a wage-earner’s income, and I be- 
lieve most men find this to be the case also, but 
I do believe, Mr. Man, that the average man 
can save one-tenth of his annual earnings and 
still not have to forego all the little pleasures 
of life. 

Now, my dear sir, I am going to show you how 
you can create an estate of any size that you 
can afford to make payments on. You say you 
are thirty-five years old. One of the largest 
corporations existing will, for the payment of 
$25 per year, place to your credit $1,000. This 
account is payable to your beneficiaries or your 
estate at your death, and when you make your 
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first payment you have created an entire estate 
even should your death occur one day after, 
Can you create an estate like this at your local 
bank or can you buy a piece of property on these 
terms? 


HUNGER WOLF OUTWITTED 


Now, sir, what do you think of this for a 
“safety-first” device? If a big business can 
afford to spend millions on safety-first devices, 
surely you, as a man who loves his family, can 
afford to put $100 a year into this proposition. 
This, while it would not provide the same jp- 
come that you are bringing into the home, would 
mean that Mr. Hunger Wolf would not be hang- 
ing around the door while your little ones are 
too small to take care of themselves. It would 
mean that the wife who has shared your joys 
and sorrows would have ease and comfort; it 
would mean that your little ones would have 
food, clothes and an education that would fit 
them to become good, healthy, honest citizens, 
an honor to you. And last but not least, it 
would mean that when your time on earth was 
done you could say “I have been a good hus- 
band, a good father and an honest citizen.” 

Now, Mr. Man, don’t procrastinate; do it to- 
day! Don’t wait!—F. E. Baumgart, agent The 
Prudential, at Peoria, III. 


Metropolitan Declares Policy Dividend 


The Metropolitan Life of New York has de- 
clared a dividend on its whole-life policies issued 
in 1916 equal to the difference in premiums 
charged during the years 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
after the State legislature passed an amendment 
to section 97 of the New York insurance law, and 
the premiums charged by the company while it 
was a non-participating stock company. This 
action by the company affects the famous $5000 
whole-life policy, over which there has been so 
much discussion by life underwriters in the New 
York Association, and even before the New York 
Legislature. 











Illinois. 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and throughout 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 


A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 

This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 


industrial life insurance. 
Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 








within the “‘focty mile limit’’ reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically ali one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance ical in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months. 


Increase in Premium Income........ .---20 Per Cent 
MERCTIEHGO FIR “AGECUS |. 255 6-55 550.0 5c eigig aude ae ae 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen'l. Mer. 
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SPRING CLEANING 


Get Busy Now for an Extra Large Appli- 
cation 


PRUNE DOWN YOUR CALL-BOOK 


Padded Lists of Names Are a Big Hindrance to the 
Wide-Awake Agent 

This is the time of the year when the good 
housewife thinks about fixing up the house— 
does the spring cleaning, as it is generally 
called. Clever insurance agents might protit- 
ably follow the example and do a little spring 
cleaning also. 

For instance, take your back-call book (of 
course you have such a book? and, equally, of 
course, you make constant use of it?). Well, 
take your back-call book and go over it care- 
fully and weed out some of the rank vegeta- 
tion that has grown up in its pages. 

You know what we mean by that. You 
know that there are names in that book that 
don't amount to anything as legitimate pros- 
pects, as potential insurers. Cut them out and 
prune down your list so that if it is much 
smaller it is at least a legitimate array of 
names, every one of which represents a man 
or woman who is, so far as you know or can 
tell, an insurable risk, whom there is at least 
a possibility of you securing for your company. 

You may be fooling your immediate superior 
with these padded lists, you may even be kid- 
ding yourself to some extent with this multi- 
plicity of names, but sooner or later the bubble 
will burst and you will appear to your superior 
and to yourself in your true colors, as one 
who thought to accomplish by subterfuge that 
which vou could not do in a legitimate, straight- 
forward way. 

A whole lot of us could clean house at this 
time to our own advantage and for the im- 
mense good of the business. 

There is the industrial insurance agent with 
the old fogy notion that if he keeps his debit 
in good condition, keeps it in good advance 
payments and with a low lapse rate, he is doing 
his full duty to his company, to his family and 
to himself. Now, as a matter of fact, such a 
man is not doing his full duty to any of the 
three. He is not getting those good financial 
returns for himself which would be so joy- 
ously welcomed by his family, and that he 
could secure were he to write even a reason- 
able amount of ordinary. And, of course, by 
keeping his own income down he is doubtless 
less enthusiastic than he would be otherwise, 
and is not giving the company the benefit of as 
much enthusiastic effort as he would do were 


he making more money out of his efforts. 

There are lots of ways a man can “go stale,” 
and we are desirous of pointing out a few of 
them. 

Just at this season of the vear a lot of people 
feel it necessary to take a tonic. Many are 
almost overcome about the middle of the day 
by “that drowsy feeling.” Then there are 
those who have the “itching palm,” that noth- 
ing will cure except the feel of a fishing rod 
in the hand, 

These symptoms are rarely, if ever, found 
among good insurance men. All the tonic such 
men need is the tonic of a good, live prospect 
for $50,coo or a little less. As for fishing, 
what is better, what can be more satisfactory 
in that line to an insurance man than to land 
such a prospect as indicated above? 

And as for sleeping or being drowsy during 
the day, perish the thought! These are no 
days for sluggards, and the good insurance 
man can be found always on the job, aften 
being found active and alert after the regular 
business day has closed. 

Yes, let's do a little spring cleaning right 
now—get the back-call lists pruned down, 
weed from our minds the thought of anything 
but a full-sized man’s record for the year, 
and in place of taking a spring tonic, or going 
on a fishing trip, make up our minds to land 
an extra good-sized application before May T. 


Carry On 

Most of the vivid war word phrases that are 
in current use have doubtless originated since 
the beginning of the war. But “Carry On” can 
be found in Thackeray’s “Virginians”; and as 
it is used by the novelist as the vernacular 
English of his time, doubtless the phrase is 
very old. 

Carry On is an inspiring motto for the sol- 
dier as it is for any one. 

To carry on when the burden of responsi- 
bility is so great as almost to down a man 
takes a heap of courage and determination. To 
carry on when a fellow has about reached the 
limit of his carrying powers shows a chap’s 
mettle and endurance. 

The successful industrial agent is forever at 
his task of carrying on. If he gets shot all to 
pieces, in metaphor, in one street, he carries 
right on in the next street and the next and 
the next. 

Let all of us grip our teeth together and carry 
on. Let us resolve that we will carry right on 
and on, no matter what is doled out to us. Tf 
we carry on in the spirit in which our soldiers 
are carrving on we can he sure that our own 


carrying on will bring us over no man’s land 
and will give us a sure victory. 
Business Today 
By FREDERICK RICHARDSON, 
United States Manager of the General Acci- 
dent, Fire and Life of Perth 

At a time when the vicissitudes of the 
World War have brought about a readjust- 
ment of the avowed aims of the contending 
nations, and new vistas of freedom and pro- 
gress are opening before us, it is imperative 
that we should not permit minor difficulties 
to annoy us or to weaken our resolve. We 
may find that our daily routine is being up- 
set by government regulations, which appear 
to be designed to hamper us in our tasks, so 
that we sometimes wonder whether those 
tasks are worth pursuing after all, and 
whether it would not be better to take things 
as they come rather than endeavor to shape 
events by the force of will and invention. To 
do so, however, would be to take a wrong 
view of the matter. The one question which 
overshadows all others is the successful con- 
duct of the war and its probable effect upon 
the future, a future which we hope will be 
vastly more rich in human happiness and 
achievement. Nature is not concerned with 
the present, nor is man to be counted for what 
he is, but rather for what he may become. 
The child, therefore, is more important than 
the adult, seeing that its growth is only be- 
ginning and its potentialities will be known 
in the generation that follows. If the same 
line of thought is followed in connection with 
the particular business in which we are en- 
gaged it will be seen that the future is with 
us, and that, although the obstacles to our 
progress ‘may be many, we are bound to ad- 
vance by the principle of growth that is in 
us. 

I would, therefore, like every agent to real- 
ize this truth so that it may become an incen- 
tive to greater effort in the year 1to918. The 
insurance business is not going to pieces be- 
cause of the war, or because someone con- 
nected with the government issues an incon- 
venient order, but all the time it is develop- 
ing, with increasing value to society. 


Names New Superintendent in Chicago 

As a reward for efficient agency work, The 
Prudential has promoted Thomas J. Daly from 
assistant superintendent of the Chicago No. 8 
district to superintendent of district No. 7 in 
the same city. Mr. Daly assumed his new 
duties March 18. He began his career with 
The Prudential in 1909, and was appointed to 
the position of assistant superintendent on 
October 28, 1911. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


METROPOLITAN’S INDUSTRIAL DIVIDENDS 


~~ 


Refunds to Policyholders Under 1918 Contracts Announced 
MORTUARY AND MATURITY DIVIDENDS 





Status of Policies Assumed 





Returns to Holders of Certain Classes of Policies 
by Metropolitan 


Dividends payable in 1918 have been declared on all premium-paying 
industrial policies issued by the Metropolitan Life of New York prior to 
January 1, 1914, and on certain paid-up policies which shall be in force 
January 1, 1918, as follows: 


PREMIUM CREDIT DIVIDENDS 


To every holder of an industrial whole life or $500 endowment 
at age 80 policy, issued prior to 1907, where the insured will 
pass the 75th birthday in 1918, on the next subsequent anni- 
versary date of the policy, if then in force, and premiums 
are paid to that date, a dividend credit equal to premiums 
BOP. Scvcwaceha scabs 5 asieied isk ous wiles Sintewin a we nestles Reese 5G 5 52 weeks 
To every holder of an industrial whole life or $500 endowment 
at age 80 policy, issued prior to 1907, where the insured has 
passed the 75th birthday prior to January 1, 1918, on the 
anniversary date of the policy in 1918, if then in force, and 
premiums are paid to that date, a dividend credit equal to 
MONS NASURERENI OHRION Y= ca" cicrsis ss fos Wore soln 510 rele nl foo io axe ole oo ieieta oles eisigie tala ion ioiciais 52 weeks 
Except, on whole life policies where the 80th birthday of the 
insured is subsequent tu and within 52 weeks of the anni- 
versary date of the policy in 1918, the dividend will be for 
such number of weeks as will credit the weekly premium 
from the anniversary date of the policy in 1918 to the date 
when the insured will be entitled to the face of the policy 
as an endowment under the special option, ‘““Endowment at 
Age 80.’’ If, however, these policies are not surrendered 
under this special option, they will be entitled to a dividend 
CPUIE BOUAT LO DPCTMUIIE TORS 65's. 5.056. 55 65:0-0 60s e's b:e0 510 9:5 850i /ei0'e 
To every holder of an industrial policy issued prior to January 1, 1914, 
a dividend according to the year of issue as follows: 


2 weeks 


or 


Ly | SA 26 weeks Li See 18 weeks 1893-1894....9 weeks 
A 26 weeks CC ee 16 weeks 1895-1896....8 weeks 
ty Rees 26 weeks RBBB ss sic:ain sis 14 weeks 1897-1898....7 weeks 
Se 26 weeks |: SEA 13 weeks 1899-1900....6 weeks 
LS 26 weeks BGO aie dve sic 12 weeks 1901-1906....5 weeks 
es 22 weeks OB Sc stuck 11 weeks 1907-1913....4 weeks 
SUBD seca es 20 weeks ABUL: scene 10 weeks 


These dividends are thus for percentages varying from about eight to 
one hundred per cent of the amount of weekly premiums for a year. 

All dividends are due and payable on January 1, 1918, except the 52 
weeks’ dividends on whole life and $500 endowment at age 80 policies, 
which are payable on the anniversary dates of the policies. 


MORTUARY AND MATURITY DIVIDENDS 
Mortuary and maturity dividends have been declared payable on claims 
on all industrial policies issued or assumed by this company bearing 
date prior to January 1, 1907—except even $500 to $1000 life and $500 en- 
dowment at age 80 policies—where the date of death of insured or date 
of maturity of policy is in 1918. 


Thursday 


First.—On premium-paying policies where death of insured occurg tp 
1918, the dividends granted will be a certain per cent of the death 
benefits called for by the policies, the per cent depending upon the yea; 
the policies were issued, as follows: 


1879-1883..26 per cent 1888....14 per cent 1893-1894....9 per cent 
i ae 22 per cent 1889....18 per cent 1895-1896. ...8 per cent 
SEBO so cccine 20 per cent 1890....12 per cent 1897-1898....7 per cent 
POO s 3.65570 18 per cent 1891....11 per cent 1899-1900....6 per cent 
i ER 16 per cent 1892....10 per cent 1901-1906....3 per cent 


Second.—On paid-up or free policies or insurance in force under paid-up 
automatic concession, granted in lieu of premium-paying policies issued 
prior to January 1, 1907, where death occurs in 1918, the dividends will be 
based on the period for which premiums were paid on the original pre- 
mium-paying policies. 


If paid 5 to 11 years inclusive, dividends of 4% of the paid-up insurance, 
If paid 12 to 17 years inclusive, dividends of 5% of the paid-up insurance, 
If paid 18 to 19 years inclusive, dividends of 6% of the paid-up insurance, 
If paid 20 to 21 years inclusive, dividends of 7% of the paid-up insurance, 

If paid 22 to 23 years inclusive, dividends of 8% of the paid-up insurance, 

If paid 24 to 25 years inclusive, dividends of 9% of the paid-up insurance, 

If paid 26 years, dividends of 10% of the paid-up insurance. 

If paid 27 years, dividends of 11% of the paid-up insurance. 

If paid 28 years, dividends of 12% of the paid-up insurance. Etc., ete. 

Third.—On premium-paying policies maturing as endowments in 1918~ 
except $500 endowments at age 80 and whole life policies paid as endow- 
ments under our special option ‘‘Endowment at Age 80''—the dividends 
will be the same per cent of the face of the policy as would have been 
granted if the policy had been surrendered as a death claim. 

Fourth.—On every paid-up or free policy or insurance in force under 
paid-up automatic concession, granted in lieu of a premium-paying 
policy issued prior to January 1, 1907, maturing as an endowment in 1518, 
the dividend will be the same as would have been paid if the policy had 
been surrendered as a death claim. 

SPECIAL OPTION “ENDOWMENT AT AGE 380” 

During the year 1918 the insured under a premium-paying industrial 
whole life policy, who has reached the age of 80 and whose policy has 
been in force 15 years or more, may surrender the policy and receive as 
an endowment the amount stated in the policy as a death benefit. 

ASSUMED POLICIES 

All industrial policies assumed by the Metropolitan bearing date prior 
to January 1, 1914, will be entitled to premium credit dividends equal to 
those paid on similar Metropolitan policies of the same date, except 
dividend life endowment policies issued by the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., which are entitled to dividend credits according 
to their contracts. 

Some of the assumed policies contain clauses providing for the payment 
of dividends in cash. If the insured under these policies insist upon cash 
dividends, the policies must be forwarded to the industrial dividend 
division in the home office, and they will return the policies with receipts 
for cash dividends. 

Pacific Mutual policies issued on and after July 1, 1899, are increasing 
insurance contracts, and the life policies are not entitled to 52 weeks’ 
dividends, nor are they included in our offer special option *‘Endowment 
at Age 80.” 

It is estimated that the total amount of dividends hereby declared will 
be over six and three-quarter millions of dollars, which makes dividends 
and bonuses paid or credited to policyholders sixty-seven (67) millions of 
dollars in cash in twenty-two years. The additional cost of concessions, 
beginning twenty-four years ago, in reserve liability has been over four 
and one-half millions of dollars. 
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A Record of Achievement 


Women Bookkeepers 
Commenting upon the large number of 
women that are now employed by insurance 
companies in various capacities, The Intelli- 
gencer, of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
says: 


A necessary and, perhaps it may be said, re- 
fining innovation has been made in the internal 
economy of the home office organization of in- 
surance companies by the introduction into the 
service of women as bookkeepers and other- 
wise. Undertaken tentatively at the start, the 
experimental stage of this change has been 
definitely passed and women as bookkeepers, as 
well as in other positions of responsibility, are 
now recognized as forming integral parts of 
the home office organization, as they have long 
been similarly recognized in positions of re- 
sponsibility in district and branch offices in the 
field. No man has been removed in conse- 
quence of this departure, the women having 
been selected only to fill vacancies which have 
been created, mainly by the loss of men who 
have joined the colors. To the women, the men 
who have remained (practically all of whom are 
ineligible for war service) are unselfish, de- 
voted instructors, and, due largely to this, the 
whole plan is working out smoothly and ad- 
mirably in every way. It is asked that pa- 


firmities of these beginners (there are now 
sixty-six of them in the industrial department, 
audit section alone), in the confidence that, 
with a little more experience, the occasional 
imperfections in the work of even the most 
recently appointed novices will soon be over- 
come, and that in the not distant future the 
field men will be appreciative of the efficient 
manner in which their accounts are handled, 
which is clearly foreshadowed by the intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm with which the women 
have undertaken the discharge of the unfa- 
miliar and, at the start, complex duties as- 
signed to them. 











With a collection of 211 per cent on his debit 
for the week commencing March 11, J. W. 
Stedman, agent for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia in the Greensboro, N. C., dis- 
trict, set a most inspiring record for other 
insurance representatives. Mr. Stedman has 
proved successful in maintaining large advance 
payments, and at the same time reducing his 
amount of arrears to a minimum, as may be 
seen by the totals set forth in the following 
tabulation: 


NV MOUAY CIEL: ssrctavaiele wie ohrcialeieveiawievenvoivsisia'y $182.79 By remittance March 13.....cccccccccces $395.36 
BIGPOT GERI OLE: 060s cde aviewisisaina ese sieier 160°  “BRANGTOr: CROUIE ssicsioeaiscoiers cision ecclsieciee:0 ere 1.42 
DEAR GUOR COGN | 6 civ.cstenisis eoeuies clas otis 1.62 Advance payments in last account...... 287.75 
Advance payments less arrears......... 450.17 Lapse credit for the above week........ 1.65 
$636.18 $636.18 
State actual amount of advance pay- Amount collected on debit by agent..... 395.36 
PCNA). . oaeea once see sls nese bolenines 452.69 
State actual amount of arrears.......... 2.52 
Per Cent 
Agent's WeeKIY. QPIGGPS. <06< i icccccles es << ae 
Agent’s weekly collection .............00. 211 
Agent’s yeatly COMCCHION eccccsicanssiccees 10214 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS COVERING 


Instruction for Agents 


And Others Giving 


Advice to Prospects 


Life insurance agents mus t necessarily keep up with 
the times by constantly stud ying new methcds of solic- 
itation and obtaining fresh pointers for meeting argu- 
ments and increasing their efficiency as salesmen. 


Several books and pamphlets, published by The 
Spectator Company in recent months, will be found 
of great value in giving the reader a helpful start in 
the direction of making profitable plans for new busi- 
ness; showing the work of life insurance soliciting from 
new angles. Bear in mind that getting a new angle 
is essential to starting something: 


Life Agents’ Instruction Books 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES, By Wi1LtiAM ALEX 
ANDER, $1.50. 

EFFICIENCY, By Forses Linpsay, $1.00. 

MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, By Ws. T. Nasu, $1.25. 

SOME PLAIN HINTS, By C. WARREN PICKELL, 25 cts. 

LIFE INSURANCE CATECHISM, By THEODORE J. VENN, 50 cts. 

PRACTICAL POINTERS, By Forses Linpsay, $1.50. 

LIFE ASSURANCE PRIMER, By Henry Morr, $2.00. 

LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP, By Tuomas J. HENDERSON, $1.00 

MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, THE, By Ws. T. Nasu, 50 cts. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF A SALE, By Forbes Linpsay, $1.00. 

A GREAT FUTURE, By Ws. T. Nasu, 25 cts. 


PLAIN REASONS WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITING, By C. WarrREN PICKELL, $1.00 


FARMERS AS LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS, 6 cts. 


Advice to Prospects 


Leaflets and Pamphlets suitable for distribution to 
Prospects of Varying Occupations and Professions are 
listed below: 


CORPORATION OR BUSINESS INSURANCE, 10 cents. 
LETTERS OF A WIDOW, 10 cents. 

NOT JUST NOW, 10 cents. 

ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE, 

15 cents. 

ONE DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INS URANCE 

10 cents. 

ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE, 10 cents, 

ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME, 15 
cents. 

ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE, 10 
cents. 

RE-CROSSING THE STYX, 15 cents. 

ROBBING YOURSELF, 10 cents. 

SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE, 10 cents. 

TAKE NOTICE, 10 cents. 

UNCLE DONALD’S LIFE INSURANCE (FOR FARMERS), 50 cents. 

WHY AND HOW BUSINESS INSURANCE BENEFITS ITS USERS, 
25 cents. 

WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER, 10 cents. 

KEEN-LOOKING GENTLEMAN TAKES A HAND, 10 cents. 

The above books, pamphlets and leaflets though 
new have already proved their respective values in 
hundreds of cases and should be widely distributed by 
Companies, Managers and General Agents. 


Send for descriptive circulars, with quantity prices. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


TWENTY-=FIFTH EDITION NOW READY 


The Accident Insurance Manual 


1918 





A The Accident Insurance Solicitor, containing 
GUIDE Hints to Agents, How to Obtain Business, and a 
TO Directory of Plans, Contracts and Premiums, 
portraying the leading features of the principal 
Stock and Mutual Accident Companies and Sick Benefit 
Associations in the United States, covering both accident 
and health insurance, and with special reference to the in- 
dustrial departments. 

This work also includes a carefully prepared classification 
of the various risks according to the hazard of occupation. 
An especially valuable feature is the table of benefits, which 
has been most thoroughly revised, showing at a glance the 
indemnities paid under accident contracts. 

The chapter on “Hints to Agents,” is full of salient points 
for those engaged in soliciting. It has been brought fully 
up to modern practice in this edition. 

The work is handsomely printed, bound in convenient 
form for the pocket, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 





Price of the Accident Manual, Bound in Textile Leather, $2.00 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. ‘ 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 
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PAST 10 YEARS RECORD 





Life Insurance Paid For 
During Year 


1908 
$4,754,250 


1909 
$6, 130,583 


1910 
$10,506,858 
1911 
$13,175,669 


$13,561,748 


$14,632,444 


$15,172,302 


1915 


$18,438,791 


1916 


$23,598,718 


1917 


$26,363,586 








Premiums. . se 
Interest on Investments. . 





EXPAR 


ES 


Death Claims, Annuities, Cash Surrender Values{dends 


to Policyholders. . 
Commissions, Agency Expenses, Taxes, Licenses y 


g Ex. 


penses, Medical and Inspection Fees and Ex} (on- 


ducting Accident and Health Department 


Salaries, Rents, Advertising, een ii Hees 


and Miscellaneous. . 
Excess Income over E xpenditure S. 


Bonds, Mortgages and Real Estate. . 
Cash in Banks and Offices. . 
Policy Loans and Premium Lien Notes... 






Accrued Interest, Rents and Outstanding Prem 


Accounts Receivable, Agents Balances, Furni 


PS SOUS oo etic eg ios aut aea 


Deduct Assets not Admitted................0f. 


Total Admitted Assets...............J... 


3 
Claims Pending, Premiums paid in Advance atdjsions 


ee ee eee rrr ror we 


Accounts Payable and Unearned Interest...... 


Amount Reserved for Taxes...........0+eseeee bs 


Reserves, Life, Accident and Health........ 


TOT eT ee eee eT of 


Apportioned for Dividends to Policyholders.. 


Acdvastted Surplis.... 6.66 ccc cee ee ee 


1,1 


a5 





6, 
l, 
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$7,5 


IN ADDITIOVE INSUI 


Accident Insurance It 


Health Insurance (Prq...... 


$2 
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pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I Sment, December 31, 1917 





EXP 


1917 
., $2,836,240 .52 
339,630.31 


$3,175,870.83 
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$758,378 . 04 


y Ex- 


Con- 
1,147,252 .50 


168,564.86 
1,101,675 .43 





$3,175,870.83 


. $5,145,603 .21 
734,087 .63 
1,213,144.10 


iif.... 463,135.88 


ures 245,837 .52 





of. $7,801,808 .34 


251,305 .97 





fe. $7,550,502 .37 


ions 
$34,130.07 
20,190.63 
30,500.00 
6,086,564 .83 
1,000,000. 00 


5 73,234.95 


305,881.89 





$7,550,502 .37 
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1916 
$2,374,527 .08 
279,853 .30 





$2,654,380 .38 


$624,086 .43 


1,070,349 .05 


152,786.09 
807,158.81 





$2,654 ,380.38 


$4,536,899 .91 
313,087 .68 
1,118,987 .51 
413,218.52 
274,528 .30 





$6,656,721 .92 
282,909 . 90 





$6,373,812 .02 


$19,907 .91 
16,647 .33 
24,500.00 
4,979,594 .90 
1,000,000. 00 
47,313.86 

285,848 . 02 





$25,923,500.00 


$6,373,812 .02 








PAST 10 YEARS RECORD 





Life Insurance In Force 
At End of Year 


1908 
$15,937,249 


1909 
$17,523,710 


1910 


$23,642,935 
$30,782,885 
$37,218,103 
$44,334,141 


$50,494,401 


1915 


$58,583,483 


1916 


$71,542,913 


1917 


$86,563,717 
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SAVES TIME, MONEY AND ANNOYANCE 


This valuable book saves the time, labor and cost of employing 
expert talent; is 12 inches by 9 inches in size; is printed on heavy paper 
with wide margins, and with numerous ruled forms, and is handsomely 
bound in green buckram cloth, with red leather back and corners, and is 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Agents Grasp Significance of High 
Wage Era 
LARGE ORDINARY PRODUCTION 
Changes and Promotions Among Steady Workers— 
Miscellaneous Items 


Extensive wage increases for industrial 
workers throughout this country have opened 
new and wide fields for the agents of The Pru- 
dential, and reports of the first three months 
of the current year indicate that exceptionally 
fine results have been attained. The agents are 
making full use of better opportunities offered 
to place ordinary, in addition to intermediate 
and industrial. As small family incomes grad- 
ually become larger, The Prudential representa- 
tives, by continued persistency, can probably 
pass their excellent 1917 record. 

Because of their commendable work and de- 
termination to do things, many agents have 
been promoted recently to assistant superin- 
tendencies of various districts. Among the 
ambitious men who have gained this success 
through their own individual efforts are the 
following: Peter Ralp, whose agency record 
was made in Newburgh, N. Y., and who now 
has charge of the Cornwall assistancy; Thos. 
Kelly of Yonkers, N. Y.; W. C. Boylan of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Robert Maclay, Jr., for- 
merly an agent in Pittsburgh, 4; R. E. Wald- 
man and A. E. Joyce of Brooklyn, 4; Edward S. 
Lang of Buffalo, 2; Joseph L. Wheeler, Los 
Angeles, 1; Henry C. Behr, San Francisco, 1; 
Harry C. Gibbons, Tacoma, Wash., and Burt 
B. Warren, Seattle, Wash. 


INDIVIDUAL GAINS 


A conspicuous example of personal initiative 
is evidenced in the work of Agent Louis N. 
Cranton of Middletown, Ohio. When he as- 
sumed charge of his present debit last October 
it amounted to $137.98, and carried heavy ar- 
rears, the advanced payments aggregating 
$324.71. With special attention to debit con- 
servation, Mr. Cranton reduced his arrears to 
six per cent for the week of February 25, and 
increased his advance payments to the com- 
mendable figure of $534.20. 

Another firm believer in low arrears is Agent 
J. B. Taylor of Bayonne, N. J. Mr. Taylor 
covers one of the company’s largest debits, and 
he has given such close attention to it that he 
reports arrears of but eight-tenths of one per 
cent and advance payments of over two hun- 
dred per cent. He had to lapse fifty cents awhile 
ago this year, but at a little revival meeting 
the business was recovered and is now in force. 
Mr. Taylor’s success is due to tactful, system- 
atic management of his agency, and he is also 
making good progress in new business produc- 
tion. 

Realizing that to keep policyholders as far 
as possible from the arrears line is an im- 
portant factor in the success of an agency, 
A. J. Strazza, who has been working in the 
Orange, N. J., district since January, 1912, de- 
termined last month to get the arrears and ad- 
vance payment on his debit in first-class shape. 
That he succeeded is indicated plainly by the 
fact that he reduced the former to nearly fif- 
teen per cent, and increased the latter to ap- 
proximately 210 per cent. 

For the first two months of this year Assist- 
ant Superintendent W. F. Mills of the Windsor, 
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Ont., district has the distinction of leading the 
Canadian assistancy field in the matter of in- 
dustrial production. The agency leader, J. 
Robinson, hails from the same district. 

Agent W. Barton, in Evansville, Ind., a mem- 
ber of Class A of The Prudential Old Guard, 
points out by concrete results to the younger 
members of the district staff the possibilities 
of the business. Not only has he a splendid 
industrial and ordinary record for the year, but 
his debit carries arrears of only five per cent, 
accompanied by 298 per cent of advance pay- 
ments. 

For the last year Agent A. Friscia, Brooklyn 
1, has been proving his ability as a real worker. 
He has already produced an amount of ordinary 
business sufficient to assure him a high place 
among the company’s leading agents, and is 
possessed of a determination to 
past performances, refusing to 
limit to his capacity. 

In July, 1917, an active agent, Morris R. 
Ellinger of Kansas City, Kan., decided to move 
East, where, due to his satisfactory record, he 
Was made an assistant superintendent in the 
Baltimore 2. district. Notwithstanding new 
surroundings and all that this means, Mr. 
Ellinger started in to do things, and his suc- 
cess can be judged from the fact that his as- 
sistancy leads Division K in actual industrial 
increase for 1918, and stands thirteen in the 
line of the entire field. Roy N. Stearns has 
been promoted to an assistant superintendency 
in Portland, Ore., in recognition of meritorious 
agency work in that district, and Assistant 
Superintendent Byron R. Ivins of Los Angeles 
1, was recently assigned to the charge of an 
assistancy in Pasadena, succeeding Harry L. 
Middleton, who has been appointed an inspector 
in Division Q. 


improve on 
recognize any 


IN THE SERVICE 


In response to the country’s call, Willard O. 
Gates resigned his position as assistant super- 
intendent at Newark, N. Y., detached from the 
Rochester 2 district. The vacancy thus created 
was filled through the promotion of Harold C. 
Mertz, who assumed his new duties on March 
18. Mr. Mertz first carried a Prudential col- 
lection book on October 23, 1916, and has since 
given a good account of himself in the field now 
under his assistancy direction. Assistant 
Superintendent Gordon Death of the Paterson, 
N. J., district, was also recently called for war 
service. It is reported that he has been as- 
signed to Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 

For the week of March 11, A. M. Rogers and 
G. A. Wood, whose agencies were in the Pater- 
son, N. J., and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., districts, re- 
spectively, were advanced to assistant super- 
intendencies in their home fields. J. O. Forest 
made a success of his agency in Montreal 2, and 
so won promotion. Commencing March 4 he took 
up the direction of an assistancy in the district 
mentioned. A week later A. R. Muller was 
congratulated upon his promotion to assistant 
superintendent in the Orange, N. J., field. It 
was in the Irvington district that Mr. Muller 
made his agency results and manifested ability 
for a higher position. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 
More commodious rooms, conveniently lo- 
eated in the center of the city, and better 
adapted to the transaction of the company’s 
business, are now occupied by the Allentown, 
Pa., district staff. The removal was made in 
the early part of this month. The force is de- 


lighted with the change, and the indications 
are that permitted to 


in the way of securing big results for 1918. An 


nothing will be stand 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the new office 
on Friday, March 8, and a “house warming 
effort” inaugurated which doubtless will be one 
of the best ever. A feature of the gathering 
was the presentation to Superintendent F. A. 
Diehl of a floral horseshoe, symbolizing the 
good wishes of his co-workers and the hope for 
large and lasting records to attend the efforts 
directed from the present headquarters. 
Agency Organizer J. W. Ferguson, Sioux City, 
la., tendered a dinner to his staff and their 
sweethearts on Saturday evening, 
March 9, in celebration of having closed 1917 
as leader of the organizations in ordinary net 


wives or 


issue, 

In the South Manchester assistancy, detached 
from the Hartford district, exceptionally fine 
work is being done this year along the line of 
debit betterment. The arrears in this assist- 
ancy are lower than in any other in the dis- 
trict; in fact, it is the leader in this respect 
in Division N. About three years ago A. Lutz 
of the East St. Louis, Ill., district was ap- 
pointed to care for the detached agency located 
at Waterloo, Ill., and vicinity. Although he 
has produced satisfactory all-around results, 
quality business has been his aim. During the 
period of the debit, averaging $125, has been in 
his charge a very small amount of lapses has 
been necessary. 

Following are the names of those progressive 
agents who are among the leaders in Division 
N in amount of ordinary net new business for 
1918: P. Cavalier, Hartford; I. Paul, Hartford; 
M. L. Bailey, New Haven; E. S. Tuttle, Nor- 
wich; G. Newbold, Paterson; E. B. Conant, 
Hartford; M. A. Raftery, Passaic; N. Schweiger, 
Middletown; R. Travis, Kingston, N. Y.; C. G. 
Tibbetts, Schenectady. 


Reducing Debit Arrears 


One of the favorable debit-condition en- 
thusiasts of Division H of The Prudential, S. 
George Pyrits, an agent at Lackawanna, de- 
tached from the Buffalo No. 3 district, has, 
during the expired portion of 1918, reduced his 
gross arrears from six per cent to less than one 
per cent, and at the same time increased his 
gross advance payments over 100 points, main- 
taining an average weekly net lapse per $100 
of debit of four cents. 

Assistant E. Stager, also of The Prudential, 
of the New York No. 5 district, has two agents, 
Charles Brandt and L. Levy, who are to be 
commended upon the splendid condition of their 
debits. Agent Brandt, controlling a debit of 
$147, has reduced arrears to three per cent, and 
has increased his advances to over 364 per cent. 
Agent Levy, whose debit amounts to $109, car- 
ries gross arrears of only eight per cent and 
gross advances of 357 per cent. 

Agent E. J. Jones of Slatington, Pa. (de- 
tached from the Allentown, Pa., district), will 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
service of The Prudential on March 18 of this 
year. In honor of the occasion he secured 115 
applications, the premiums thereon aggregating 
$8.56, and in addition five revivals for seventy- 


five cents. 


—The ways and means committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has reported the bill of Represen- 
tative J. Weston Allen, which provides for a system 
of old age annuities under the supervision of the 
Insurance Commissioner. 








JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Many Men in Employ of Boston Com- 
pany Join the Colors 





INDUSTRIAL MEN PUSH ORDINARY 
Promotions and Changes Announced—Leaders in 
Increase 


The subjoined list brings the roster of John 
Hancock men who have been called to the 
military and naval service of our country down 
to March 18, 1918. The total number called to 
that date aggregates 523, four of whom have 
been honorably discharged for physical rea- 
sons, leaving 519 in activity. 

Edward Alderson, Ernest O. Antignani, Ed- 
ward O. Arth, Fred K. Barden, A. T. Batty, 
John R. Birney, Bert E. Conery, Edwin Cox, 
Harold W. Cushman, Joseph Dominski, Harry 
A. Donohue, Robert Durkin, Wm. L. Deveau, 
Harry H. Hawke, Adolph C. Heim, James F. 
Kilroy, J. Frank Kelly, Vernon J. Kyes., 
Zygmont Lewandowski, John Lynch, R. Mac- 
Kinnon, B. H. Martin, Frank V. McCourt, John 
fF. Manning, George A. Pelletier, Aubrey N. 
Peters, Arthur E. Spofford, George B. Stone, 
Herbert Walsh, James A. K. Wood. Crist 
Zellin and Frank Zito from field and office 
staffs. Robert P. Pearsall, M. D., Guy H. 
Swan, M. D., and Marion Whitacre, M. D., 
from the medical staff. 


LARGE ORDINARY PRODUCTION 


At just this time the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is enjoying really re- 
markable production in the ordinary branch 
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by the weekly premium agencies as well as vember, has re-entered the service as an as 
very wholesome production of weekly premium sistant at Philadelphia 4. 
business. Other changes are: Bessie Allen, clerk to 
LEADING PRODUCERS cashier at Chester; Marguerite D. Flynn, clerk 

to cashier at Philadelphia 8; Michael F, Me. 
Laughlin, cashier at Philadelphia 2, to assist- 
ant claim adjuster at Long Island City, and 
Walter G, Garretts, cashier at Philadelphia 3 
to cashier at Philadelphia 2. 

Florence B. Campbel erly i 
2; Morris Rubin, New York 3; P. Rosenberg, ploy of ae John cooeeee Bigger nas 
sasha H. Gray, Brooklyn 2; J. J. Murphy, ance Company as clerk at Philadelphia 1 has 
Buffalo, and N. Spiro, Brooklyn 2. been appointed cashier at Trenton. 

The company has extended the territory of Philadelphia 1 district deplores the loss of 
the East St. Louis, Ill., agency by establishing Agent Lewis F. Morelander, employed by this 
under its jurisdiction a detached assistancy company since August 22, 1916, he ties March 
comprising the city of Alton, Ill., under the 15 of pneumonia after an illness of less than 
supervision of J. C. Kulp, who has so well 
demonstrated his ability as an agent at East 


St. Louis. Selling to Old Friends 


ms a eg ee The man already insured is admitted to b 
PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES the finest sort of prospect for more and en 
The following-named gentlemen have re- "surance, and many agents have proved by 

satisfactory test how really worth while it is 
cently been promoted from the agency ranks to keep close tabs on clients after they have 
to assistancies in the districts of their service: taken their first policy. As a matter of fact, 
Otto Penter, Cincinnati 1; Joseph L. Schafer, the oon is shown to be : bond of friendship 
Pa eee nag ais a" puma : alas and confidence between the two—the insured 
Cincinnati 1; Julius F. Eller, Syracuse; Frank and the agent. The latter can go back freely 
M. Shed, Syracuse; Frederick J. Cleary, Brock- again and again, keeping carefully in mind the 
ton, and Francis H. De Line, Utica. insured’s growing needs and ability to pay. 
The records show that this is true. It is 


The ten leading weekly premium increase 
producers for the two months ended with Feb- 
ruary, 1918, are: L. G. Kinghorn, Boston; S. 
Gartler, Brooklyn 4; M. Kuttner, New York 3; 
F. Constantine, Newark; Max Rubin, Brooklyn 


one week. 


Promoted and transferred: Herbert Light- : , : 

E - recorded that in one agent’s experience, during 
brown, agent at Woonsocket, to assistant at a quarter century’s service in New York State 
Taunton (Middleboro), and Archibald W. Mar- in what is anything but a wealthly field, he had 
shall, agent at Cambridge, to assistant at written one friend for fourteen policies, an- 
Framingham. other for ten, two for nine, four for eight, 

eight for seven, nine for six, twenty-five for 
Assistants transferred: Jacob Kaplan, from five, thirty for four, eighty-two for three and 
Philadelphia 38 to Philadelphia 2; Fred T. three hundred and forty-five for two. Every 


McDonnell, from Boston to Chester, and Wm, field contains the same riches for the agent 
who learns his work and wants to make a rec- 


I’. Lawlor, a former assistant at Philadelphia ord like this. TRY IT!—Prudential Weekly 
1, who has been on sick leave since last No- Record. 











By 
W. Meador, Jr. 





industrial life insurance. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





® . Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and throughout 
A Thousand and (ne Hints a of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the “forty mile limit”? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES Oo 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide contract, henson Supt. of ni company earned was the first 30 
activities inthe industrial i, shows through | |] staat i’ woven wrt on sos 
a series of conversational talks how an agent = Sen in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
should start his canvass, keep up collections Se. eae 


and overcome objections to a proposition for and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. A GREAT FUTURE 


| HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 


tation, practically ali one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight” in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 


**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 
Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l. Mar. 














FOR THE EFFICIENT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


A convincing pamphlet, by William T. Nash, presenting effective arguments for 
THE SP ECTATOR COMPANY nfluencing capable men to enter the business of selling life insurance. 32 pages and 
: 135 WILLIAM STREET CONES: ; ; 
Guicaeo OFFICE Prices: Single copy, 25 cents; 25 copies. $5.00; 56 copies, $8.00; 100 copies, 





NEW YORK $12.00; 500 copies, $40.00; 1000 copies, 96¥.00; 5,000 copies, $200.€0. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
J Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange. 135 William St, New York. 
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THE WILL TO DO 


Suecess Depends on Agent’s Initiative 
and Determination to Make a 


Record 


IMMEDIATE ACTION 
Sensible Salesmen Are Getting Business Now Be- 
fore the Hot Summer Days Arrive 


The end of the half year is in sight—in fact, 
is very near—so that it behooves those whose 
records are not in good shape to act quickly and 
confidently in order to have the record look 
right at the close of the six months. There is 
really no valid excuse for any man to have a 
poor showing at this time. Very many men 
are doing extremely well, and if that is the 
case why should any man’s record be super- 
latively poor? We are reminded at this point 
of the old story of the man on his first visit 
to Niagara Falls. 
nied him was pointing out the wonders of it 


The friend who accompa- 


all, and finally said, “Isn't it marvelous. that 
vast body of water plunging down that gigan- 
tic wall of rock?” “Well,” said the other, “I 
don’t see anything to stop it”! 

The application of this story to our business 
right now is apparent. There is nothing to 
stop any reasonably active and intelligent in- 
surance salesman from developing his record 
to gratifying size by the end of the half-year. 
There are, however, two conditions that are 
essential—first, the will to do it; second, active 
and immediate effort. 

Now, as to the first, it is simply another way 
of saying “you can do it if you want to do it.” 
Of course, to accomplish anything worth while 
requires some desire on the part of the person 
involved. Have you not heard of medical 
cases where the physician said, “It is up to the 
patient, he can get well if he sufficiently desires 
it’? Well, some such necessity exists when it 
comes to producing business, to making a rec- 
ord. You can do it if you want to, and want 
to with all your might, provided only that vou 
have the intelligence and the right goods. 

Let no insurance man be discouraged, there- 
fore, even if the record is small and the half- 
year nearly over. Let such as these take a new 
grip on themselves and determine that in the 
next few weeks they will get their share before 
it is too late. 


Don’t Be Too LATE 
Nobody likes to hear those words “too late,” 
either when they are trying to make a record 
or trying to catch a train. There is an in- 
effable sadness about those two small words 


that is almost overwhelming, that no one wants 
to hear. When we hear them spoken or when 
we come across them on the printed page 
we immediately visualize some sorrowful ex- 
perience. 
“Too fate;” 
something of a calamitous character. 


and at once the mind pictures 


“Too late” have been favorite words with 
the poets for centuries. 

But there is to be no poetic treatment of that 
phrase here. This is the month of May, it is 
true, a month that is commonly supposed to be 
dedicated to the poetry of the blossoms and 
bursting buds of the summer; but remember, 
life insurance salesmen, that the month of May 
is also the last month but one of the first half- 
year, and if you have not made a good showing 
thus far there is very little time left in which 
to do it and have it counted in the first six 
months of 1918; in other words, it will soon be 
“too late.” 

And another point that naturally comes up 
at this time is the fact that after the month 
of May has passed there will then come the hot 
days with humid hours, a time when people, as 
a rule, do not feel like working very hard nor 
do they enjoy being interviewed very much 
under those conditions. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the sensible salesman should seek 
to shape up his record “while it is called to- 
day,” so that there will be no danger of his 
being “too late.” 


Industrial Agents’ T. N. T. 

These letters are an abbreviation of the 
name of one of the most powerful! of modern 
explosives—trinitrotuluol. With such a title 
one would think it ought to be rather powerful. 
And it is said that the shock of a six-inch shell 
loaded with the stuff will kill at one hundred 
yards. The frightful calamity at Halifax was 
caused by this terrible modern Titan of de- 
struction. 

When you think it over the wonder is that 
man is powerful enough to create so powerful 
an agent. That he is so powerful proves that 
he himself in the amazing Titan, sometimes 
for destruction, and, it is hoped, more fre- 
quently a benevolent Titan. 

If T. N. T.. to use its symbol, is perhaps 
almost the limit of man’s destructive agents, 
so perhaps life insurance is the present limit 
of his benevolent work as a benevolent Titan. 

Of course, you can call life insurance a busi- 
ness, as it is, but it is radically different from 
any other business. For instance, a bar of 
iron is changed in the iron and steel business 
into steel, and the steel is divided and sub- 
divided until it is a vast number of the hair 


springs for watches, worth infinitely more than 
the original iron bar. Value by the machinery 
of the steel business has been created by labor. 
But life insurance creates nothing, It is a 
complex mechanism for passing a collection 
hat around, and it does this on so vast a scale 
and with such amazing method and system that 
we must wonder as we read the stupendous 
statistics of the stupendous collection hat. 

To be connected with such a prodigious 
benevolent Titan is an honor and a privilege. 
Like attracts like. Doubtful securities are 
always sold by worse than doubtful sellers. A 
professional gambler is seldom known to offer 
his services in passing the collection plate. So 
if a man is a life insurance agent he wears the 
unseen uniform of the helper of humanity, and 
is different from the ordinary business man. 

A great English divine once said that his 
business was “helping lame dogs over stiles.” 
The industrial agent has a similar task and a 
similar privilege. And the industrial agent has 
at his back this mighty engine for the good 
of man that is known as life insurance. 

If any one thinks these claims for the agent 
are a little too exalted, let him imagine that 
at the funeral of a successful agent, and one 
who had passed his lifetime in soliciting, all 
of those he had benetited should be the mourn- 
ers. There would be hundreds and perhaps 
thousands. Here a womon whose husband's 
insurance kept her children with her, there an 
old man whose only property is a life policy, 
here a young chap whose education came be- 
cause of insurance, and so on, with all the 
many who had gathered. A benevolent scheme ? 
Rather! And the dead agent? 
had spent his life working girls and children 
in a silk mill Suppose he had lived only that 
he might pile up more and more wealth, a 
miser to the last, how many would thank his 
efforts ? 

It's a good old trade, all right. And it does 
us good to talk about its goodness and to thank 
our stars that we are in it. Search the world 
over and you'll not find a better. So let’s dig 
in harder than ever. When a fellow has a 
trade like life insurance, it’s a wonder he 


Suppose he 


doesn't talk life insurance in his sleep! 


A Distinguished Record 

Joseph Friedman, special agent for the Mutual 
Life of Baltimore, specialed an agent’s debit in 
Baltimore during the week of March 4, and, with 
the assistance of the debit agent, wrote 160 
applications in five days for premiums totaling 
$14.31 and collected $31.42. To get advance pay- 
ments of more than an entire week's debit 
demonstrates ability and initiative of the high- 
est order. 
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THE SERVICE FLAG 


Its Stars Prove the Willingness to Sac- 
rifice all for World Liberty 








A SYMBOL OF DEMOCRACY 





But Those At Home, too, Must Furnish Every 
Possible Aid in the Hour of Need 

We all know it; its stars mean boys at the 
front, ready to fight, or perhaps at the very 
moment we see the flag risking life for you 
and me. Those are sacred symbols—the stars 
—and some of us never pass under them with- 
out mentally at least making an act of homage, 

The big life insurance companies have flags 
with so many stars that they spangle mighty 
constellations. And all over our broad, fair 
land are service flags, in city tenement win- 
dows, hanging from the casements of man- 
sions, at the doors of churches and over shops, 
factories and stores. Plutocrats and prole- 
tarians—all have flags. The service flag is the 
sacred symbol of democracy. 

In stars the flag represents exactly what the 
boys are fighting for. Time was when the 
feudal lord drove his serfs to battle as a 
breeder drives his cattle to the abattoir. Fred- 
erick the Great rose in his saddle and yelled to 
his fighting slaves, “Dogs, are ye afraid to 
die?” Yes, dogs! The stars in our flag repre- 
sent something very different from Frederick's 
dogs. They represent the individual men 
whom the country has made its heroes; they 
are symbols of knights, like the knights of old, 
every one of them with sacred blood, that if 
spilt brings sorrow, and pride, and glory to all 
of us. 

And the service flag means honor to the 
family, and town, and village, and countryside 
from whence the heroes have gone. And 
where the individual is what he is and always 
has been in America the spangles on the ser- 
vice flag are like the stars in Old Glory— 
which instead of symbolizing individuals sym- 
bolize great commonwealths made up of free 
individuals. 

Those of us who are too old, or for some 
other reason are incapable of going to the 
front, should he daily inspired by these re- 
minders that men are dying for our homes, 
our honor, our liberties, for us. We, too, 
have our duties, petty duties, beside the duties 
of those at the front. 

In one way or another the war will come 
and sit beside us in our homes. As yet we are 
on the veriest fringe. But in the end many 
things will be asked of all of us. Before this 
land is once more the safe abiding place for 
liberty we must give up many of the good 
things of life. And how petty are the good 
things of life beside life itself! And we must 
remember that our soldiers stand ready to 
make the supreme sacrifice, 

Let those of us at home resolve that the 
Let us be ready to 
vive up everything, if need be—yes, everything. 
Our everything at home is so petty. We are 
Let us think what it would 


service flag includes us. 


asked for money. 
mean to be asked for a leg, or an arm, or our 
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eyesight, or our reason, or our lives! Ah! 
the service flag must be the symbol for us who 
remain at home that if we are asked to go on 
starvation rations, are asked to give every cent 
we have in the world, are asked to live in 
penury for the remainder of our days, these 
things should be a holy privilege. For if 
liberty is worth the loss of the members of the 
body, is worth the loss of sight, is worth a 
man’s reason, is worth dying for, it is surely 
worth anything that can be asked of us who 
remain in our homes. 


Colonial Life Changes 


The following appointments by the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City have been announced re- 
cently: 

Meyer Cohn, manager Paterson; W. J. Stock, 
manager Bronx; Michael Cafiero, manager Long 
Island City; J. Pennamacoor, assistant manager 
Bronx; T. Castellone, assistant manager Bronx; 
A. J. Moloskie, assistant manager Pittsburgh; 
M. Phillips, assistant manager Harlem; H. 
Swann, assistant manager Atlantic City; G. 
Antonelli, assistant manager Brooklyn; J. 
Trembach, assistant manager Charleroi; R. T. 
Gardiner, transferred from Atlantic City to 
Camden; E. K. Haines, transferred from Greens- 
burg to Pittsburgh as manager; Albert E. 
Martin, assistant manager Newburgh; J. P. 
Meyer, assistant manager Wiliamsburgh; Chas. 
S. Woif, assistant manager Harrisburg; Albert 
Minchella, assistant manager Orange; Harry 
Portnoy, assistant manager Elizabeth; J. Favor, 
transferred from Brooklyn to Long Island City; 
Max Phillipz, transferred from Harlem to 
Bronx; A. Weiss, transferred from Asbury Park 
to Greeusburg as manager; A. Bycezynsky, 
assistant manager McKeesport: M. Steinberg, 
transferred from Newark to Jersey City as 
assistant manager. 


The Rewards of Effort 


That persistency will result in achievement 
has been proved by Agent S. Nickerson of The 
Prudential at Vancouver, B. C., who, when ap- 
pointed last December, had arrears of 14 per 
cent. 

By perseverance and the application of intel- 
ligent methods, he recently succeeded in wiping 
out all arrears and at the same time in- 
ereased by over 50 per cent the advance pay- 
ments show 1 at the time he took charge of the 
debit. I’ ition he has maintained an average 
net ins 2a. of 57 cents per week. 

This is only another manifestation of what can 
be done by the man who has the courage of his 
convictions and puts the necessary punch be- 
hind it. 

Agent F. D. Bowmaker, operating at Canajo- 
harie, in the Utica, N. Y., district, was ‘“‘some 
mad’? when his arrears, week of April Ist, 
jumped up to $1.80 and a possible lapse stared 
him in the face. 

For the six preceding weeks his debit of ap- 
proximately $140 carried no arrears whatsoever 
and he has been charged with but one lapse (ten 
cents) this year. Advance payments? Yes, he 
has something over 400 per cent. 


How to Handle Transfers 


Most of the complaints that are heard can be 
traced back to the failure of someone to function 
properly. A company’s instructions are based 
on long experience and on a careful study of the 
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problem; and they are so explicit that no One 
need err in following them. 

It is assumed at the outset that no one wjq 
offer for transfer any business except that on 
which the policyholder desires to continue to 
pay the premiums. The exact location to which 
the family expects to move should be asgcer. 
tained. If it be outside the transferring dis. 
trict the superintendent can determine whether 
or not our company has a representative in that 
place. The transferring agent should collect 
the premiums sufficiently in advance so that the 
business will not be in arrears before the trans. 
fer is officially made. He should also furnish 
the policyholder with the regulation post-carg 
on which the company may be notified in the 
event the policyholder locates at an address 
other than that furnished before removal. 

In making out the forms, the agent should 
fill out all the spaces provided for that purpose, 
Care should be exercised in giving the correct 
policy numbers, premiums, etc.,and especial care 
should be used in giving the exact street and 
number in the new location, and in stating who 
is to pay the premiums in case it is other than 
the insured. Care in making the handwriting 
legible will often insure the finding of the busi- 
ness promptly by the receiving agent. 

Upon receipt of the forms in the receiving 
district, the business should be assigned im- 
mediately to the agent operating in that terri- 
tory. If he is an up-to-the-minute man he wil] 
lose no time in visiting the new family and in 
making their acquaintance, at the same time 
assuring them of his desire to care for their in- 
terests properly. After making out his report, 
if the business comes from another district, he 
needs only to call regularly and be tactful in 
order to add materially to his assets in the 
work. 

In no phase of the work of the industrial agent 
is there greater opportunity for increase-build- 
ing than in the proper handling of transfers be- 
tween agencies. They are often silent apprais- 
ers of a man’s caliber. The little fellow who 
thinks of transfers only as irritating and 
troublesome details or necessary evils is making 
his work hard and unpleasant and missing many 
splendid opportunities. The man with a vision 
sees in every such case a chance to broaden his 
field of endeavor and to increase his productive- 
ness.—C. Lorenz Harkness, Inspector for The 
Prudential. 


Success in Writing Ordinary 

Following is a letter written by an agent of 
The Prudential stating a few of the _ basic 
principles which every writer of industrial in- 
surance should know and appreciate thoroughly 
when he approaches his prospects. What is con- 
tained in the letter is not theoretical academic 
advice, but information gained from practical 
experience: 

From my experience, I would say that there 
are three fundamental elements essential to 
maximum results in selling insurance, and I 
refer to them in the order of their importance. 

First, knowledge of the contracts. No sales- 
man, it matters not what his line is, can intel- 
ligently present his proposition without a 
thorough knowledge of his goods. This applies 
more strongly to insurance than to almost any 
other line I know of, because of the ignorance 
of most prospects as to terms, conditions, bene- 
fits, ete., of the policy best suited to a person 
or the advantages of your contract over that of 
some other company. For that reason I con- 
sider the first requisite is to know your con- 
tracts. 

Second, selling a prospect what he needs. 
Knowing what you have to sell, the next im- 
portant question is to ascertain your prospect’s 
wants and whether his finances will permit the 
purchase. To do that often requires tact, but 
having accomplished it, you are then able to 
talk on the advantages of the policy you know 
he should have. If he finds you know what you 
are talking about and show that you are sincere 
in what you say, it is then only a matter of 
good salesmanship and perseverance ‘to sell him. 

Third, buyer’s confidence. Having sold your 
prospect, you have gained his confidence, and 
this you should capitalize to the extent of get- 
ting leads to other prospects who are his friends 
and whom he is willing to have you approach. 
—H. S. Fredbloom. 
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May 2, 1918 


THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
Agents Are Clearing Away Old Debit 
Arrears Rapidly 


MANY PROMOTIONS 


Number of New Assistant Superintendents Shows 
High Standard of Agency Work 

Agents of The Prudential are making com- 
mendable progress, as the reports from the com- 
pany headquarters for April show conclusively. 
Many fine individual records were attained, 
with the result that a large number of agents 
are now holding the positions of assistant 
superintendents. The field for ordinary and in- 
dustrial insurance will never be entirely ex- 
ploited, and every agent can increase the num- 


‘ber of policies already to his credit by stren- 


uous effort in his own district. Representatives 
of The Prudential are, moreover, continually 
bettering their debits, both reducing arrears 
and greatly increasing the percentage of their 
advance payments. 

In recognition of their persistent and diligent 
service as agents for The Prudential, the fol- 
lowing men have recently been appointed 
assistant superintendents: Clay W. McIntyre, 
Springfield, Ohio, district; Norman E. White, in 
charge of the Beckley assistancy of the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., district; W. N. Worthington, 
Dover, Del., district; E. J. Chickadel, Wilming- 
ton, Del., district; Robert E. Quimby, Trenton, 
N. J.; J. F. A. Schlageter, Buffalo 2 district; 
G. C. Davison, Waterloo, Iowa; L. E. Wilton, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; C. L. Wirts, Miami, Okla., 
of the Joplin, Mo., district, and O. H. Schuer- 
mann, Sedalia, Mo. 

The friends and co-workers of George J. Beers 
and William O. Cromer, Jr., will be pleased to 
learn of their promotion. The former took 
charge of the Mauch Chunk, Pa., assistancy on 
April 8, and the latter accepted a similar posi- 
tion in Youngstown, Ohio, on April 15. Promo- 
tion to the assistant superintendency at Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. (St. Joseph district), in which place 
C. S. Crandall had his agency experience, is the 
item of paramount importance in this Pruden- 
tial man’s diary. 


DEBIT BETTERMENTS 

Of peculiar importance and significance are 
the number of debits arrears which have been 
reduced by The Prudential agents. For the 
week of April 1st Assistant Superintendent F. 
M. Brown and Agent J. L. Wetzler of Sandusky, 
Ohio, set out to do something in the way of 
debit betterment. Here is what they accom- 
plished: On a debit of $135.69 collections of 
$588.50 were secured and the advance payments 
increased from $347.98 to $807.70. These figures 
are another evidence of what can be done when 
men of action get on a job with intelligent de- 
termination. 

Agent Grover C. Leapline, operating at Con- 
nellsville, Pa., McKeesport district, controlling 
a debit of approximately $150, succeeded during 
the week of April 1 in entirely liquidating the 
gross arrears thereon, the advance payments 
for the same week amounting to $836.45. It is 
also noted that but once this year have the 
arrears in this agency reached as high a figure 
as $6.65. 

E. F. Vollmershausen, operating from the 
Woodstock assistancy of the Stratford, Ont., 
district, is one of the Canadian ‘‘comers.”’ This 
Wide-aweke agent built up a splendid record last 
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year, and the indications point to the outcome 
for 1918 being even better. For the first twelve 
weeks of this year his average increase has been 
of large amount, with satisfactory ordinary re- 
turns. His debit carries advance payments of 
over 300 per cent, and the arrears are at a 
favorable figure. The debit of J. J. Karsch of 
Jamaica, L. I., is in splendid condition, with 3 
per cent arrears and 295 per cent advance pay- 
ments. Mr. Karsch, in addition, has produced 
industrial and ordinary results that reflect much 
credit upon him, and it is apparent that he in- 
tends to make 1918 his banner year. 

Harry M. Mielke of Tacoma, Wash., has given 
another exemplification of the old saying that 
“it is the man, and not the territory.’’ In Port- 
lund, Ore., for forty-five weeks he had an 
average industrial increase of 55 cents, coupled 
with a most excellent condition of account. In 
Tacoma he continues his good work, but betters 
the Portland record by more than 20 cents; in 
other words, he has maintained an average in- 
erease of 75 cents a week, with average arrears 
of 4 per cent, advance payments of almost 500 
per cent and collections of 124 per cent. More- 
over, he leads the district in ordinary net issue. 

The accounts of Agents W. R. Loynd and A. 
E. Blotter of the Tarentum, Pa., district are de- 
serving of favorable comment. At the present 
time the gross arrears on the debits in their 
charge stand at 6 per cent and 8 per cent, they 
having etfected reductions in the item to the 
extent of 20 per cent and 23 per cent, re- 
spectively. In addition to the close attention 
given to debit conditions, these men have suc- 
ceeded splendidly in the way of building up 
enviable industrial and ordinary records. ‘The 
New Bedford, Mass., district calls attention to 
its agent, N. Richard, who is making a fine 
record in industrial. He has his arrears down 
and his yearly collection per cent stands at 104. 


THE PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 

After many years of service with The Pru- 
dential, several superintendents and agents have 
either been admitted to or promoted from lower 
to higher classes of the Prudential Old Guard, 
admittance to which requires at least five years’ 
connection with the corporation. The follow- 
ing were recently admitted to membership in 
Class A of the Prudential Old Guard: Arthur C. 
Sharnborg, assistant superintendent, Davenport, 
Ia.; Alva A. Pierce, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank E. Hutchison, agent, 
Omaha, Neb., and Fred P. Jones, agent, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

On February 22, 1898, Agent Lewis W. Overly 
began his Prudential service in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and now, after twenty years of continuous work, 
has been admitted to membership in Class D of 
the Prudential Old Guard. This important event 
was duly recognized in the office of the Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, assistancy of the Cincinnati 1 district 
when the diamond locket and certificate were 
presented to Mr. Overly by C. E. Ayres, Mayor 
of Wilmington. 

Superintendent W. C. Bowden of Calgary, 
Alta., recently entered Class B of the Old Guard, 
having completed ten years of continuous ser- 
vice, and is the possessor of the silver badge 
awarded to members of that group. Agent W. 
L. Cleary recently completed his fifteenth Pru- 
dential birthday, and has the distinction of be- 
ing the only member of the Toronto 2 district 
wearing the gold insignia of Class C of the Old 
Guard. 

Class A of the Old Guard now includes Agent 
Cc. R. Zeddis of Fort Wayne, Ind. To show his 


ho 
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gratification, Mr. Zeddis celebrated his enroll- 
ment by writing in one week forty-seven indus- 
trial and four ordinary applications. Andrew 
J. Todd, an agent in Altoona, Pa., is the latest 
entrant in Division E to Class B of the Old 
Guard. Mr. Todd has been particularly suc- 
cesstul in maintaining good debit condition and 
a low lapse rate. 


LEADING DISTRICT AGENTS 

His ordinary record has placed Agent A. Pusa- 
teri, Providence 2, district, well up toward the 
head of the line of the leaders in the northern 
group, but at the same time he has not neg- 
lected industrial, as he holds a favorable posi- 
tion in this regard as to writing and collections. 
A fine industrial record in production, in con- 
junction with a splendid condition of account, 
is credited to O. W. Wilton, an agent in East 
St. Louis, Ill. Mr. Wilten has steadily im- 
proved his debit since the beginning of the year, 
and now the arrears are but 11 per cent and the 
advance payments are up to 473 per cent. 

The leading agent in Division N in net indus- 
trial increase is J. F. Kelleher, and this means: 
that he heads his co-workers in the Bridgeport,,. 
Conn., district. Doubtless, Mr. Kelleher aims to 
finish 1918 in a high place, but there are many 
in the Eastern group who have the same ambi- 
tion, and so the race will be a profitable one to 
all who strive. Not only is Agent Joseph 
Siskind of Baltimore 1 building up a substan- 
tial net industrial increase, but he has the honor 
of leading the district in net ordinary issue. 

Pittsfield, Mass., is fortunate in having as one 
of its corps a man of the cali*er of Agent C. L. 
Navin. His industrial standing is number two in 
Division C, and arrears are favorable, being but 
in per cent of the debit; his collections for the 
current year are 109 per cent. Conditions like 
these indicate constructive service and assure 
an agent’s continued success. 

Agent Willliam J. Tegeder of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is making good progress in both indus- 
trial and ordinary, and his debit is being main- 
tained in an excellent condition, the last report 
showing arrears of 12 per cent and advance pay- 
ments of 443 per cent. 

The death, from penuomnia, of Assistant 
Superintendent T. A. Humphrey of the Kansas 
City, Mo., district, after two days’ illness, was a 
distinct loss to the community and the company. 
Mr. Humphrey had rendered nearly eighteen 
years of faithful Prudential service. ; 


Industrial Savings Bank 


Industrial insurance is the best kind of 
savings bank. In an industrial policy you not 
only save the principal, but the interest as well. 
One thing sure, the policy at your death will 
always be worth more to your family or to your 
estate than has ever been put into it. The pay- 
ment of five or ten cents a week creates an 
estate that you might not create in any. other 
way, surely not in any better way. One day the 
father is called to his reward and it is found 
that the little payments he had been putting 
into the industrial savings bank for several 
years have netted the family a substantial in- 
surance policy. 

Reasons for Ordinary 

1. The confidence of the public in old-line in- 
surance. 

2. The present industrial prosperity of the 
country, and 

3. The seriousness with which people are now 
taking life, due to the present war. These are 
three important factors in helping the insurance 
agent to get suecessful interviews. 








JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Representatives in Field and Office 
Active in Liberty Loan Drive 





COMPANY PASSES BILLION MARK 





Fine Records Being Made—Many Agents 
Promoted—New Director Elected 


A meeting in furtherance of Liverty Bond 
sales was held Wednesday afternoon, April 17, 
in the assembly room of the Boston agency, 
superintendents, assistants, inspectors and 
claim adjusters from the Boston, Brockton, 
Cambridge, Framingham, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Lynn, Malden, Roxbury, Salem and Wal- 
tham districts and home-office representatives 
attending to the number of 115. 

The roster of men who have been called from 
the service of the John Hancock Mutual Life to 
the military and naval service of our country, 
down to April 16, 1918, aggregates 546, of whom 
540 are in active service at this writing, six 
having been honorably discharged for physical 
reasons. 

The John Hancock subscribed for $4,000,000 of 
the Third Liberty Loan bonds. 

Agent Philip Abramovitz of New York dis- 
trict I, during the first three months of 1918, had 
issued ordinary and A. F. insurance exceeding 
$45,000, and he also compassed excellent results 
last year. His first account as an agent was in 
January, 1915, and since his entry into the New 
York I office he has been practically its leader. 

Agent Clayborn N. Holman of the East St. 
Louis district has responded heartily to the 
company’s request for production in both 


branches of the business. During the four 
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weeks ended April 6, Mr. Holman wrote an or- 
dinary or an A. F. every day, a total of $19,000. 

When Ansonia was established as a district on 
January 16 last, the advances on the debit of 
Agent William J. Hughes amounted to $13.17, 
with arrears of $120.32. During each of the nine 
weeks succeeding that date Agent Hughes bet- 
tered the condition of his account, so that on 
March 20 the advances had been increased to 
$229.28, while the arrears stood reduced to $3.31. 
It is Mr. Hughes’ ambition to carry the debit 
Without any arrears in the future. 

The following-named gentlemen have recently 
been promoted from the agency ranks to 
assistancies in the districts of their service: 
David Silverman, New York II: Ernest R. 
Thieme, Chicago III: Daniel J. Holleran, Pitts- 
field; Alexander Schultz, Philadelphia III; Her- 
bert Sauer, Cincinnati I; John D. Brown, Rox- 
bury; John Knox, Cleveland II; John C. Kulp, 
East St. Louis (Alton detached); William J. 
Biehl, Cleveland II; Frederick J. Mathieu, Web- 
ster; Leslie W. Rulison, Albany; Otto F. Meyer, 
Pawtucket; James C. O'Grady, Pittsfield. 

Promoted and transferred: William P. Wall, 
from agent at Worcester to assistant at Allen- 
town; John P. Brophy, from agent at Malden to 
assistant at Chester; Philip Rooney, from agent 
at East St. Louis to assistant at Cincinnati IL; 
Michael H. Lewandowski, from agent at Troy to 
assistant at Trenton. 

Assistants transferred: Elmer E. McKinley. 
from Pittsfield to Staten Island: Lawrence R. 
O'Donnell, from Jersey City to Philadelphia II. 

Other changes: Benjamin H. La Croix, from 
agent to cashier at St. Louis I; Victor J. Butts, 
from assistant cashier at Syracuse to cashier at 
Utica, and Cecile O. Labarge, trom clerk to 
cashier at Fitchburg. 

Louis K. Liggett, president of the United Drug 
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Company, was elected a director of the Jonny 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, to fil] 
the unexpired term of the late Colonel Rand, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the board of 
directors, held Tuesday, April 8. 

The ten leading weekly premium increase: pro- 
ducers for the three months ended with March, 
1918, are S. Gartler, Brooklyn IV; M. Kuttner, 
New York III; F. Constantine, Newark; G. Ff, 
Odlum, New Britain; E. B. Schalinski, Detroit: 
M. T. O’Connell, Hartford; Max Rubin, Brook- 
lyn II; P. Correggia, Brooklyn I; P. Rosenberg, 
Detroit, and H. Lamm, Long Island City. 

Recent promotions in the company are: James 
Cox, from agent to assistant at Pittsburgh I; 
Walter G. Webster, from agent to assistant at 
Schenectady; Joseph Richardson, from agent to 
assistant at Germantown; John A. McDonald, 
assistant to assistant-at-large at Pittsburgh I: 
Catherine Enders, stenographer to cashier at 
Rochester; Robert W. Parsons, at Holyoke, to 
assistant at Brockton, and Frank G. Czajka, at 
Albany, to assistant at Amsterdam. 

All connected with the company are elated 
over the fact that the billion-dollar mark in 
insurance in force has been passed. The John 
Hancock is the seventh company in the country 
to achieve that distinction. 


—With the approval of Chas. O, Austin, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and Banking, the Wichita South- 
ern Life Insurance Company of Wichita Falls has 
withdrawn securities from the State Treasury amount- 
ing to $182,500, which was the amount of the capital 
stock of the company. This company was _ recently 
absorbed by the Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston, and the latter company assumed the 
obligations of the Wichita Life, consequently there 
was no further need of the securities being on deposit 
in the State Treasury. 
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HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 


e industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 
out Illinois. 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in **‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


£ Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
‘Claims Paid on Sight.’’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets.............. 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mer. 


Apply, 


Chicago, III. 
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THE DOG DAYS 


Fast Approaching Hot Summer Denotes 
Certain Falling Off of Records 


TIME FOR ACTION NOW 





Don’t Wait until the Cool Fall Weather Comes 
to Place New Applications and 
Reduce Arrears 

It seems as though some of us, at least, have 
scarcely got warm after the rigors of the 
winter that we have passed through, and yet 
the calendar tells us—yes, and the mellow air, 
and the singing of the birds and the blooming 
of flowers, tell us that June is here and that 
very soon we shall be well into the summer. 

And every insurance man knows what the 
summer means, or is very generally thought to 
mean, with respect to records. Almost every 
one will tell you that a bad slump in the rec- 
ords must be expected during the summer 
season. There are various reasons advanced 
to explain this, but whatever the explanations, 
and however they may vary, it is very gener- 
ally accepted as a fact that the insurance busi- 
ness must inevitably slow down in the summer 
time. There is no use in quarreling with such 
a conclusion, even though we might be able 
to prove it to be false; nor is there much, if 
anything, to be gained by endeavoring to 
analyze the situation and trying to discover 
the reason or reasons for the falling off of the 
business. 

There is one thing that every man in the 
field can do and should do, however, and that 
is, get his record in as good shape as possible 
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business and records are likely to suffer. This 


gainst the coming of the “dog days,” the hot 


ays, the days when vacations interfere with 


paper is written, therefore, with the idea of re- 
minding such as need the reminder that the 
days are passing rapidly and that the wise 
man therefore is he who “does it now.” 

It would, of course, be foolish to assert or 
to suggest that the man who tinds himself with 
a poor record at the end of the half year is 
more than likely to have a disappointingly 
poor showing when the year’s record has been 
completed. That may be the case in many in- 
stances, but, on the other hand, there are 
plenty of men who do their best work under 
pressure, and all such are likely to speed up 
in the second six months because of their poor 
showing in the first half year. It is much 
safer, however, to roll up at least a reasonable 
record in the first half year or first seven or 
eight months than it is to depend upon a 
whirlwind finish. There is an old adage that 
was in common use a number of years ago that 








reads as follows: “Never put off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day.” It’s a good, 
homely old phrase and it contains sound ad- 
vice, which if followed will lead a man in the 
right direction. Of course, the unregenerate 
must have their little joke even with a classic 
such as that, and so we have heard of the small 
boy who, when his mother gave him that piece 
of good advice, replied, “Then let’s finish that 
custard pie now, Mom!” 

If we might borrow a figure from sporting 
life with which to illustrate our point in 
closing, we would suggest that to be a “front 
runner” in this matter of putting up a record 
is advisable, although in racing the “front 
runner” is not always looked upon with the 
same enthusiasm as the horse which has the 
pluck and stamina to go after his field after 
being left at the post, which, in other words, 
can run an up-hill race. Such a horse is ad- 
mired for his pluck; but when it comes to in- 
surance men and their records it’s better to 
be a “front runner” and not let the other 
fellow show you the way at any stage. 


Are You Failing or Succeeding? 


BY GEORGE W. BLOUNT 
District Superintendent, Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 

Are you failing or succeeding? 

AS an insurance agent you are doing one or 
the other. If you are succeeding, vou are right 
in wishing to increase your success. If you 
are failing, you should find out at once the 
causes of your failure and immediately set 
about to correct the existing evil and begin to 
succeed. 

Doubtless you, like other agents, have learned 
to look upon lapses and arrears as the chief 
causes of your failure in conducting the in- 
surance business. While lapses and arrears are 
considered the main causes, there are other 
causes just as formidable which may interfere 
greatly with your success. 

Because of their importance as hindrances to 
your success, it is decidedly worth your while 
to point out and consider carefully the various 
sources of these apparently small hindrances. 

A few of the influences which militate against 
your success as an average insurance agent are: 

Lack of system—that is, failure to “plan your 
work thoroughly, and then thoroughly work 
your plan.” 

Unbusinesslike, careless and slovenly meth- 
ods. 

Gross carelessness in keeping appointments 
with your policyholders. 

A poor selection of and inattention to pro- 
spects. 

A failure to study constantly the best litera- 
ture of the insurance business in general, and 


study in particular the literature and business 
methods pertaining to your own company. 

Careless records; poorly routed debits; ir- 
regularities in making collection calls. Lack 
of enthusiasm, pep, ginger, and punch in your 
daily work. A poor selection of contracts, or 
policies whereby the right person is fitted out 
with the wrong policy, or vice versa, which 
leads naturally to dissatisfaction and trouble for 
both of you and your company. 

Securing only small advance premiums on 
applications before submitting them to home 
office for a delivery of the policies. Unneces- 
sary delays in delivering policies. 

Not taking proper steps in beginning—con- 
ducting the canvass, and closing with the pro- 
spects so as to avoid a refusal of the policy. 

Neglect of night or evening calls. A failure 
to keep within your debit territory. Neglect- 
ing to do straight or house-to-house canvass- 
ing Failure to keep policyholders interested 
in their insurance, and in the steady growth of 
their company, which is none other than their 
very own property. 

I suggest that you get all the helpful infor- 
mation and valuable advice you possibly can 
from those agents who are succeeding, and then 
never lose sight of the absolute importance of 
knowing your own company, the wishes of your 
officers, your policies, your own territory and 
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prospects. 

There is no real lasting success in the insur- 
ance field. By that I mean you cannot live on 
your record of past years. It is impossible 
for you to stand still. 

A continuous and successful performance is 
what is wanted. needed, and demanded. Nothing 
else will be accepted. 


The Prepared Agent 


The necessity of the agent’s being thoroughly 
posted on all the details of the contracts he 
places is strikingly set forth by a Western in- 
surance man, who states that such knowledge 
is just as indispensable to the field man as is 
acquaintance with the multiplication table to a 
mathematician, and asks: ‘‘What would you 
think of a mathematician who had to refer to 
his multiplication table every time he wanted to 
know how much 8 times 7 are, or 9 times 8? 
And what kind of insurance agent would a man 
be who had to refer to his policy contract every 
time he attempted to sell a policy? 

Therefore, I would put above every requisite 
the knowledge of the contract.’ It stands to 
reason that the man who is able to set forth 
clearly and without hesitation the conditions 
and privileges of the policy he offers and to 
answer promptly all questions relating to them 
is going to command the confidence and respect 
of the prospect, and, imparting such informa- 
tion in a friendly, frank and unselfish spirit, is 
likely to close the interview with a signed appli- 
cation in his pocket; whereas the man who 
flounders and allows himself to “get stumped’’ 
has practically no chance at all. The study and 
mental appropriation of the contractual ele- 
ments of the life insurance policy, we will 
readily admit, is no holiday job; but in this 
occupation we are not exactly out on a holiday, 
and to undertake and put through this work is 
both necessary and profitabie.—The John Han- 
cock Field. 








WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 


War Risk Law Proves Life Insurance 
to Be a Public Necessity 








UNIVERSAL APPEAL MADE 





Thirty-Six Million Industrial Policies, Totaling 
$5,000,000,000, Now in Foree—Growth of 
Group Insurance 

In the June issue of the North American Re- 
view, President Forrest F. Dryden, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, con- 
tributes the following enlightening article en- 
titled “‘The Government and Wage-Earners’ In- 
surance:” 

The most striking achievement during the 
year 1917 in insurance matters was the substitu- 
tion by the United States Government of a well- 
considered plan providing for protection to the 
military and naval forces of the United States 
against death, illness and accident in place of 
the present pension system. While in the 
strictly technical sense of the term the plan 
cannot be considered as insurance, since the 
premiums are totally inadequate to meet the 
probable loss that will be experienced under 
conditions of warfare without a parallel in mili- 
tary or insurance history, nevertheless the 
Government measure emphasizes the fact that 
life insurance has now become a public, as well 
as private, necessity. If further proof were 
needed it is found in the approval which has 
met the operations of the War Insurance Bu- 
reau. The amount of war-risk insurance issued 
on the lives of those in the military and naval 
forces of the United States is now more than 
fourteen billion dollars.* To clearly emphasize 
the magnitude of this achievement it should be 
pointed out that this amount is more than the 
total insurance in force in the five largest com- 
panies in the United States, and the youngest of 
these companies is more than forty years old. 

As has been said, it should be borne in mind 
that the premium paid by the insured is ad- 
mittedly inadequate, the theory of the plan be- 
ing that the premium charged the insured is 
fixed at a yearly net term rate based on condi- 
tions of peace, the Government assuming the 
payment of the extra premium created by the 
war hazard. No insurance company could pro- 
vide this protection at the Government rates 
without drawing upon the funds contributed by 
other insurers, the use of which without the 
policyholders’ consent would be an illegal diver- 
sion of their funds. In addition thereto, the 
extent of the hazard is so stupendous that few 
private companies, if any, could sustain the loss 
which will be entailed. The plan, as adopted, 
was, therefore, necessarily one for the Govern- 
ment and not for private operation. 

The companies, however, have been able to 
render valuable assistance toward the success 
which has been secured. Through their com- 
bined agency force, as well as by direct appeals 
from their officers, they have been largely in- 
strumental in inducing its universal acceptance 
by those for whose benefit it was created. The 
only substantial criticism made against the plan 
was that the Government should eliminate the 
premium feature in its entirety. As the 
amount which the insured pays is an insignifi- 
cant portion of the cost, it was urged that any 
individual contributions might be eliminated, 
in order to avoid possible discrimination and 
not leave unprotected those who needed its pro- 
tection most. It was felt, however, by the 
framers of the bill, as well as by Congress, that 
it was desirable that the individuals consti- 
tuting the army and navy should feel a personal 
responsibility for the protection of those de- 
pendent upon them, and that in addition thereto 
they should not be placed in the position of 
mendicants, but that it should be clearly 
recognized that the Government was assuming 
only the war hazard which had been created 
by reason of their response to the Government's 
call. The universal acceptance of this protec- 
tion has largely, if, indeed, not entirely, nulli- 
fied criticism along these lines, and the fears 


*Since Mr. Dryden’s article was written the 
amount has increased to eighteen and one-half billions, 
according to the latest official reports. 
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of those who expressed this view have not been 
realized. 

The profound change in the universal appeal 
which life insurance makes to the average citi- 
zen has occurred since the Civil War. At that 
time the amount of life insurance in force was 
insignificant, and notwithstanding that its value 
was even then clearly realized its universal 
use was considered practically impossible. 

During the long intervening period of years 
an army of life insurance agents has been 
effectively at work disseminating information 
on insurance and inculcating habits of sys- 
tematic savings and thrift among every element 
of the population. First, however, as an 
effective agency in behalf of the rational thrift 
education of the people, credit must be given 
to the system of industrial insurance, estab- 
lished in the United States in 1875, upon the 
basis of the long-established principles of or- 
dinary legal-reserve life insurance, modified to 
meet the needs and conditions of wage-earners 
and their dependents. Within less than fifty 
years this form of insurance has been developed 
to extraordinary proportions, not only in this 
country, but practically throughout the entire 
civilized world. 

At the present time, according to a conserva- 
tive estimate, the number of industrial policies 
in force in this country is about 36,000,000, pro- 
viding not less than $5,000,000,000 of insurance 
protection. Since, for obvious reasons, the 
business is practically limited to the urban 
population of the United States, estimated for 
1918 at 51,500,000, the per capita of industrial in- 
surance may be conservatively placed at $97 for 
the population affected, or at the ratio of 70 
industrial policies to every 100 urban inhabi- 
tants. 

Primarily these results are attributable to 
the effective insurance education of the masses 
in systematic habits of saving. It is chiefly on 
account of the weekly premium payment sys- 
tem that voluntary deductions from wages on 
account of insurance have become a matter of 
habit, and it may safely be assumed that 
savings habits thus developed in one direction 
must, in due course of time, become effective in 
many others, and the conclusion seems justified 
that the wide diffusion and remarkable success 
of the first and second Liberty Loan subscrip- 
tions—and, as this is written, the outlook for 
the third is equally good—are largely due to the 
development of rational habits of savings 
through the instrumentality of industrial insur- 
ance. The service thus rendered to the nation 
at a time of national peril:admirably reflects the 
broader aspects of life insurance as a _ social- 
service institution. The fact, however, must not 
be overlooked that in addition thereto the in- 
dustrial companies have assumed their proper 
share of Liberty Loan subscriptions. Every 
dollar thus subscribed represents the savings 
of wage-earners through these companies, 
aside, of course, from their financial interests 
in ordinary insurance, which, within the last 
twenty years, has made extraordinary progress, 
in consequence of the effective insurance educa- 
tion gained through many years of satisfactory 
experience with insurance on the weekly pay- 
ment plan. 

It is rather difficult to estimate with accuracy 
the amount of ordinary insurance in force with 
Wage-earners insured with industrial com- 
panies, but it is a fact of enormous social and 
economic importance that, dating practically 
from only 1886, when active efforts at ordinary 
insurance development among industrial policy- 
holders were first inaugurated, the amount of 
such insurance on January 1, 1918, in force with 
twenty American industrial companies was ap- 
proximately $3,600,000,000 (including Canadian 
business). Of this vast sum, certainly not less 
than two-thirds represent ordinary insurance 
in force on the lives of American and Canadian 
wage-earners, aside from the more than $5,150,- 
000,000 of insurance in force on the industrial 
plan, 

In the history of American industrial society 
there is no more gratifying and conclusive evi- 
dence of genuine progress than the achieve- 
ments revealed by these statistics of industrial 
and ordinary insurance protection in force 
among our wage-earners and their dependents, 
most urgently in need thereof. In the future 
unquestionably even more, and probably much 
more, satisfactory business results will be 
attained, but considering the difficulties arising 
out of apathy, indifference and suspicion, all of 
which had to be overcome in the development 
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of both industrial and ordinary insurance among 
wage-earners in former generations, often 
ruthlessly exploited by promoters of visionary 
plans of mutual aid, by lotteries, by then-per- 
missible forms of reckless speculation, etc.,, our 
insurance progress during the last forty years 
may properly be placed among the most notable 
evidences of a true civilization and of the at- 
tainment of an extraordinary degree of social 
and economic security by American and Cana- 
dian wage-workers, in the furtherance of plans 
of voluntary insurance, and without compulsion 
or coercion of any kind whatever. 

There are those who are impatient with what 
has been done and who insistently demand the 
introduction of European systems of so-called 
social insurance, resting upon un-American 
principles of political and social life. There is 
unquestionably a legitimate sphere for State in- 
terference under conditions of exceptional 
national stress and strain, but it would be a 
most serious fallacy to assume either the neces- 
sity or the permanent advantage of a more gen- 
eral application of social-insurance principles 
to the wage-earning element of the population, 
influenced in their conduct by the higher 
standards of American labor and life. For, 
aside from the economic advantages of volun- 
tary thrift and its obvious relation to the 
national welfare in time of war, the exercise of 
the voluntary thrift function is of the utmost 
importance as a factor in the moral progress 
of a people. A government may establish a 
compulsory system of insurance, upon the basis 
of experience gained through the successful con- 
duct of private enterprise, but it may, after 
all, fail conspicuously in its effort to meet the 
social and economic, as well as the moral, needs 
of those concerned. 

In a larger sense, all modern life insurance 
companies are social-service institutions. They 
are tending more and more towards the attain- 
ment of the highest possible degree of efficiency, 
economy and liberality. They are becoming in- 
dispensable subsidiary agencies of the Govern- 
ment in the furtherance of the larger plans and 
purposes of a well-considered national policy. 
Perhaps the most concrete illustration of the 
force of this conclusion is the rapid growth of 
so-called ‘‘group insurance.’’ This form of in- 
surance admirably combines the interests of the 
employer and the interests of the employee, in 
an effort to increase the economic security of 
the wage-earner’s family in the event of his 
death or disability. The element of cost is re- 
duced to its lowest possible proportions. The 
security itself is equivalent to that of a Gov- 
ernment bond. The effect of a group insurance 
policy is to bind more closely together the em- 
ployer and the employee and to reduce the eco- 
nomic waste resulting from an _ unnecessary 
labor turnover. More than this, however, are 
the higher humanitarian aspects, which in- 
fluence broad-minded and far-seeing employers 
of labor to realize that the welfare of the em- 
ployee and those depending upon him is to him 
a matter of paramount duty, the effective dis- 
charge of which is best facilitated by the appui- 
cation of insurance principles to the successful 
solution of a problem which in the past was 
left only too often to apathy and chance. The 
principle of group insurance will unquestionably 
be further perfected and its application will be- 
come more general, to the mutual satisfaction 
of both the employer and the employee. Group 
insurance, however, illustrates but one of the 
many unrealized possibilities of the further de- 
velopment of the principles of wage-earners’ 
insurance on a voluntary basis. The future in 
this respect was never so full of promise as it is 
at the present time. 


The Best Risks 


Among business people the best risks are 
found, and a great help would come from the 
preparation of a list of business men along the 
route of your debit. All the information pos- 
sible should be tactfully obtained about them, 
and thus you will be able to discriminate be- 
tween a good and a bad’selection. Mingle with 
business men as often as possible and endeavor 
to be friendly without being overfamiliar, and 
make yourself as popular as possible. Then, 
when the opportunity opens, talk life insurance, 
and talk it in a plain and forceful way. Have 
ideals higher than $1000 policies, and, having 
secured a fair amount of information about the 
financial standing and needs of your prospect, 
fit him with just as large a policy as he can pay 
for.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


May Marks the Advancement of Many 
to Assistant Superintendencies 





FINE INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 





Agents Are Placing More and Larger Policies Each 
Month—Advance Payments Increase 

During the first five months of this year the 
prudential agents have attained extremely suc- 
cessful results, despite the war and the unset- 
tled conditions which that brings. Through the 
efforts put forth by The Prudential repre- 
sentatives many have obtained their allotments 
several months in advance, so as to carry them 
through the hot summer when business tends 
to slow up. Reports from company head- 
quarters indicate the agents believe in the old 
and familiar quotation, “You can’t expect to 
reap a golden harvest in the autumn unless you 
are prepared to work without ceasing during 
the spring and summer.” 

That positions of importance are attained 
through consistent effort and initiative is illus- 
trated by the large number of promotions of 
capable agents to assistant superintendents in 
various parts of the country. These rewards 
for good work prove 1918 to be a banner year 
for placing industrial and ordinary insurance. 
Congratulations must be extended to the fol- 
lowing who have recently been made assistant 
superintendents: O. F, Lockhardt of Atlantic 
City, to Cape May Court House, N. J.; F. L. 
Hering, in charge of the Peekskill, N. Y., staff; 
L. H. Hutcheson, from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Topeka, Kan.; H. W. Guest, to St. Louis 1; J. 
E. Jones, Jr., to Kansas City, Mo.; J. Burton, to 
Moberly, Mo., of the Sedalia, Mo., district; 
James O. Henry, San Diego, Cal.; Lawrence 
McDermott, Denver, Col.; Paul E. Van De- 
Mark, Seattle, Wash.; William L. Walsh, Van- 
eouver, B. C.; and A. Horwitz, Oakland, Cal., to 
San Francisco 2. 


RECENT PROMOTIONS 


Division G announces the following promo- 
tions to assistant superintendencies: C. E. 
Lawson, agency in Lafayette, Ind., assistancy 
same place; W. G. Lehman, agency in Toledo, 
Ohio, assistaney in the home town; J. H. Water- 
man, agency in Toledo, assistancy in Cincin- 
nati 1; and O. V. Secrest, agency in Vincennes, 
Ind., assistancy in Lexington, Ky. J. P. Dezell 
has been advanced to an assistancy at Albert 
Lea, Minn., and B. J. Vanlandingham of Gales- 
burg, Ill., to an assistancy in the same district. 

Messrs. E. Vandeboncceur of Three Rivers and 
J. H. Cummings of Kingston, Ont., hold assist- 
ancy positions in the agencies they conducted 
in the above-named places. J. G. McSevney, 
formerly an agent in Detroit 2, is now a special 
assistant superintendency in his home field. 
The promotion of Albert N. Dahlloff to the West 
Hoboken district is announced. This advance- 
ment dates from May 27, and Division A feels 
certain that Mr. Dahlloff will meet with the 
fullest measure of success in his new position. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Agent F. W. Buck of Detroit 1 is one of the 
best all-round-agents: all phases of the work 
Teceive his careful attention. This year he has 
made a fine record in industrial increase, and 
his production of ordinary has been very good. 
In addition to this, his arrears on a large debit 
are but 5 per cent and the advance payments 
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398 per cent. On August 6, 1917, Richard 
Mitchell started an agency in the Norwich, 
Conn., district, and from the beginning showed 
marked ability as an insurance salesman. At 
the present time he is leading the entire agency 
force of his district in the matter of ordinary, 
and, moreover, ranks No. 2 in industrial in- 
crease. Doubtless, Mr. Mitchell aims to finish 
1918 in a high place in the company’s ranks. 

Constructive service is evidenced in the work 
of Agent J. Collins of Boston 1, who is making 
a commendable industrial record, and his debit 
carries advance payments of 252 per cent and 
collections of 114 per cent. J. B. MacMichael, 
an agent operating in the Pottsville, Pa., dis- 
trict, and whose appointment dates from Sep- 
tember 8, 1913, is doing good work in industrial 
and ordinary. For the current year, including 
the week of May 20, he is credited with a larger 
amount of industrial net increase than he pro- 
duced during 1917, although his record then was 
satisfactory. 

Assistant Superintendent E. Wagner of 
Springfield, Mass., has been credited with a fine 
amount of actual industrial increase for the first 
twenty weeks of 1918. The arrears on his debit 
are at a low point, being about 18 per cent, and 
the advance payments are favorable. In the 
ITynn, Mass., district Agent E. W. Carew is the 
leading industrial producer; his arrears are 
down to 18 per cent, the advance payments up 
to 189 per cent, and yearly collections of 106 per 
cent are shown. The ordinary production is 
favorable, and altogether Mr. Carew’s record 
calls for hearty congratulations. 

Agent Thomas A. Lash of the Vandergrift, 
Pa., assistancy (Tarentum district) has suc- 
ceeded admirably in bettering the condition of 
his account, as is revealed in the fact that for 
the week of May 138 the debit carried gross 
arrears of $15.95, with advance payments of 
$1001. This is surely a noteworthy exhibit, and 
Mr. Lash is congratulated upon his excep- 
tionally good work. 

During one week recently the Vincennes, Ind., 
staff undertook an aggressive canvass for ordi- 
nary, and, according to advance information, 
succeeded in writing over $500,000. The Robin- 
son, Ill., assistancy, composed of five agents 
under the supervision of W. A. Satterfield, was 
the star in this effort, turning in $141,136. The 
Rumer and Charles assistancies also showed up 
with a most commendable volume of business. 
Among the many agents who distinguished 
themselves in this extra effort were O. H. 
Robinson, who wrote $47,500; O. V. Secrest, 
$40,000; J. A. Holloway, $25,000: W. T. Colvin, 
$25,000, and C. W. Cochran, $23,000. 

Arrears of 23 per cent, advance payments of 
146 per cent and yearly collections of 105 per 
cent indicate that Agent W. Wolkowski of the 
Worcester, Mass., district is not only a believer 
in constructive service, but a worker to accom- 
plish the end. His record of production pro- 
claims his ability as a writer of industrial new 
business of the kind that makes for large 
weekly increases and a placer of ordinary far 
above the average. 

An improvement in net advance payments of 
over $250 so far this year, with his debit now 
earrying 4 per cent arrears and 331 per cent 
advance payments, is a record of which anyone 
might well be proud. Agent G. E. Palmer of 
Hornell, detached from the Elmira, N. Y., dis- 
trict, is ‘the man behind,’ and he has shown 
himself to be a builder as well as a care- 
taker of his debit. 

It is apparent to those who supervise the 


work of the industrial insurance agents in the 
metropolitan districts that Israel Kransdorf of 
New York 1 is in the class of successful pro- 
ducers. Mr. Kransdorf has drawn special 
salary every week but one so far this year, and 
his debit is in excellent condition, due to the 
close attention he has paid to the interests of 
the policyholders. Morris Eichenbaum, an 
agent in New York 12, will find himself in the 
front rank of the ordinary producing agents of 
the company at the close of the current year if 
he contiuues as he has been doing. With the 
splendid industrial record to his credit, Agent 
Eichenbaum can well be counted a ‘both 
hands” producer. 


OLD GUARD NOTES 

Each month sees the advancement of many 
Prudential workers into the Old Guard, an or- 
ganization which includes within its ranks a 
large number of men who have seen more than 
twenty years of service with the company. May 
13 marked the completion of twenty years of 
continuous Prudential service by Superin- 
tendent Jeremiah F. Sullivan of the Glens Falls, 
N. Y., district. The staff engaged in special 
activity, both industrial and ordinary, during 
the week, and on May 18 gathered at the Rock- 
well House, where they were tendered a dinner 
by Mr. Sullivan. 

On May 16 Superintendent John T. LeFever of 
Kingston, Ont., also rounded out twenty years 
of continuous service with the company. In 
recognition of the event, a staff meeting was 
held at the district office on Thursday, May 30. 
Supervisor E. J. Maclver, from the home office, 
presented Mr. LeFever with the diamond in- 
signia and Class D certificate of The Prudential 
Old Guard. 

Superintendents W. A. Worthington and DL. 
H. Baker of the Philadelphia 4 and 3 districts, 
respectively, have advanced a class in the P. O. 
G., as the first-named completed twenty years 
(Class D) of continuous service on May 14, 
while Superintendent Baker, with continuous 
service of ten years, entered Class B on May 16. 

Superintendent Jacob A. Zimmer of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been admitted to membership in 
Class E of The Prudential Old Guard, having 
completed twenty-five years of continuous ser- 
vice on April 26. Paul M. Van Name of the 
Tottenville, N. Y., agency staff, detached from 
the Staten Island district, has just completed 
twenty years of continuous faithful service 
with the company. Class D of The Prudential 
Old Guard heartily welcomes him to member- 
ship. 


Locating Prospects 

An agent asks: 

“How do you locate prospects?’’ 

We reply: 

“By going to see people and talking insurance 
at every opportunity.” 

Also advise: 

“Watch the birth notices. 

Watch the wedding notices. 

Watch the death notices. 

Watch the buying of homes. 

Watch the news of promotions to higher posi- 
tions. 

Watch the new arrivals in the neighborhood. 

Watch for Liberty Bond buyers.”’ 

The best-printed ‘‘circular’ on the need of life 
insurance and the best producer of ‘‘leads’’ on 
prospects for insurance is our daily newspapers. 
See at least one new prospect each day, talk 
plain, straight insurance protection, and talk as 
a live, human dynamo of honest faith in the need 
of the protection, and you will not have to ask 
‘“thow to locate prospects.’’ They are all around 
you, wherever you go; so do your duty—here and 
now!—Pennsylvania Mutual Record. 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Many Promotions to Assistancies and 
Other Advancements Announced 


DECORATED FOR VALOR 
Son of S. B. Blakeman, New York Superintendent, 
Receives French War Cross—J. F. Hickey 
Now a Major in France 

The following-named have been promoted 
from the agency ranks to assistancies in the 
districts of their service: 

James Cox, Pittsburgh 1; Walter G. Webster, 
Schenectady; Louis H. Berger, Lowell; Joseph 
E. Nolet, Lowell; Walter F. Mack, Lowell; Val- 
entine M, Loyet, East St. Louis; Roy E. Single- 
ton, St. Louis II; Henry Rice, Paterson; Joseph 
Richardson, Germantown; George C. Northrup, 
Amsterdam;; Louis Ruggiero, Jr., Pittsburgh II; 
Eugene A. Chapoton, Detroit; Michael Mitchell, 
New York I; Patrick J. B. Sullivan, Chester; 
Frank J. Sim, Yonkers; Harry Gray, Brooklyn 
Il; Clarence T. Robinson, Brooklyn II; Joseph 
Kubler, Cincinnati II. 

Other changes: Catherine Enders, from 
stenographer to cashier at Rochester; Albin A. 
Hammarstrom, clerk to cashier at Worcester; 
Richard A. Rommer, assistant cashier at New 
York I to cashier at Staten Island; Lillian M. 
Potts, formerly assistant cashier at Philadel- 
phia II to cashier at Camden; May G. Howley, 
elerk to cashier at South Norwalk; George P. 
Betz, agent, South Norwalk, to cashier at Eliza- 
beth; Robert A. Kennedy, assistant to applica- 
tion inspector at Lowell; Charles E. Pinkham, 
claim adjuster and application inspector, to 
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claim adjuster at Lowell; Olive M. Webber, 
clerk and stenographer to cashier at Newark; 
Edward C. Dalrymple, assistant cashier at New 
Bedford to cashier at Waltham; Harvey J. 
Dickens, assistant cashier at Detroit to cashier 
at Chicago I; Wilfred Potvin, clerk to assistant 
cashier at Fall River; John A. McDonald, from 
assistant at Pittsburgh I to assistant-at-large 
at the same agency, and George H. Jensen, from 
assistant to cashier at Newark. 

Promoted and transferred: Robert V. Par- 
sons, from agent at Holyoke to assistant at 
Brockton. 

Appointment: William J. Cross, cashier at 
Detroit. 

A great honor has been conferred upon First 
Lieutenant Chester B. Blakeman, son of Sterling 
B. Blakeman, superintendent of New York II, 
who has been decorated by the French govern- 
ment with the Croix de Guerre for bravery in 
action. The company, as of May 16, has 583 men 
in active service. 

Charles E. Keniston, Jr., superintendent of 
the Malden district of the John Hancock, has 
completed twenty-five years’ continuous service 
with the company. James F. Hickey, who has 
been attached to the Framingham staff, now in 
active service in France with the 101st Infan- 
try, American Expeditionary Forces, has been 
appointed major. Major Hickey is as good a 
producer as he is a soldier. 

The ten leaders of the assistant superin- 
tendents of the foremost fifty weekly premium 
increase producers for the four months ended 
with April, 1918, are: I. Levey, Brooklyn II; G. 
F. Underhill, Brooklyn IV; A. Longo, Brooklyn 
I; N. Moscovitz, Brooklyn I; W. P. Sexton, New 
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York II; W. R. Stewart, Boston; D. Goldberg, 








be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
d-strial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
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Brooklyn IV; T. M. Moran, Boston; W. Hughes, 
Philadelphia I; and M. Breen, Detroit. 

The ten leaders among the agents in this 
class are: 8S. Gartler, Brooklyn IV; M, Kuttner, 
New York III; M. F. O’Connell, Hartford; J, J, 
Delaney, Troy; F. Constantine, Newark; G, R, 
Daly, Waltham; P. Correggia, Brooklyn I; and 
J. Markowitz, Brooklyn IV. 

The John Hancock issued a weekly premium 
policy recently to Hubert Musselman of Chicago, 
Four days later he went hunting and was 
drowned. The body was found March 31, and 
on April 12 the company paid the sister of the 
deceased, who was the beneficiary, the amount 
of $232, all on one ten-cent premium. 


Wanting! Willing! Working! 

You may want to succeed; you may say “I wil] 
succeed,”’ but if I were to give three rules for 
gaining success in life insurance I might aptly 
state them as follows: first, work; second, more 
work; third, still more work. The sooner you 
learn the necessity for intelligent and per- 
sistent effort, the sooner you will find yourself 
well on the road to success. 

When some men say they're working, they’re 
either fooling or flattering themselves. Actu- 
ally, they are simply killing time! They make 
a great show of doing something, but seldom 
fool any one but themselves. 

“Work” is applying yourself with concen- 
trated thought and energy to your appointed 
task. Intense application, with your mind on 
your job, your heart in your work, digging deeply 
and industriously with grim determination, at 
least eight hours every day—that’s work! 

The habit of getting at it quickly and pegging 
away all day without stopping to swap yarns and 
hard-luck stories is the reason why many or- 
dinary men are winners. Now and then it is 
said of some successful insurance man that “he 
is a genius;’’ but a genius has been defined as a 
man with an unlimited capacity for hard work. 
Poor Richard says, ‘‘Diligence is the mother of 
good luck.’’—Pennsylvania Mutual. 








out Illinois. 


Our System: 


Benefits: 


HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 


The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight’’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All ages taken from date of birth. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 














sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 
Premiums: 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
*‘Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. ° 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become @ 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months. 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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